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“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar." 

“ Let me tell you, strength, strength is what we want. 

And the first step in getting strength is to uphold the 
Upanishads, and believe that ‘ 1 am the Atman.’ " 

— .S'7f mi Vweka nanda . 
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GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA/ 

It is Saturday, 28th October, 1882. The members ( f the 
Brahmo Samaj of Sinti are holding their six-monthly festival in the 
beautiful garden-house of Babu Benimadhava F\d, and Sri Raina- 
krishna is invited to grace the gathering. The Master loves the 
members of the Sainaj for their pious nature and they too are 
devoted to him. 

Sri Ramakrishna is seated in the verandah just in the front of 
the central hall, and a huge crowd of devotees Ins gathered round 
him,— some seated, some standing — all in bated breath, anxious to 
listen what falls from the hallowed lips of the Master. The atmos- 
phere is tense with devotion and spiritual feeling. 

* * * 

A Brahmo devotee asks : Has God any form, or He is 
formless ?" 

Sri Ramakrhhna : ** ‘This much and no further”.’ can never be 

. ^ ^ ^ said of Him. He is without form, and 

Ineffablo nature of 

Brahman- with form as well. Those that are Jnanis. 

that is, to whom this world appears as a 
shadowy dream, to them He is formless (imperson.il). But th^ 

* Translated from the original Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita by* M,' 
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devotee feels that he is one entity, and quite another the world ; so 
to him God appears in His personal aspect with form. 

** The Jnani — for instance the Vedantin— constantly discrimi- 
nates the Truth, negating all phenomena, saying ‘‘not this," 
“ not this.*' As a result of such discrimination, there awakens in 
him the consciousness that ‘ all are false — the ego, the world and 
all— like evanescent dreams.' Then the Jnani realises Brahman in 
his own consciousness, but cannot describe what His nature is by 
the words of mouth. Do you know what it is like ? It is like a 
vast ocean, an ocean of Satchidunanda (absolute existence-know- 
ledge-bliss) — an infinite expanse, no shores to bound it any 
where, — but here and there its water gets congealed into ice through 
the cold of Bhakti — gets solidified in the form of ice ; that is, He 
actually manifests Himself before His devotees assuming some 
personal forms. But with the rising of the Sun of Jnana, the ice 
melts away, and then no more is He felt to have a personal aspect, 
and hence one cannot see any more His personal forms thereafter. 
What He is, then no body can tell. Who would say ? The one 
who would say has vanished, no trace of liis ‘ I ' is found there ! 

“ When one proceeds with the analysis of the self, the ego or 
the ‘I* vanishes away with the process, just like the onion, peel 
off first the upper red skin, then the next thick white one, then 
again the next and next and next, and so on, and ultimately the 
whole thing disappears, you find no kernel within. 

“When one finds no more the existence of his ‘ I ' — and who is 
left there to seek it then ? — there, at that state, who would express 
how one realises Brahman in Consciousness (Intelligence) ? Once 
a salt doll came to measure the depth of the ocean, but no sooner 
it entered into the waters of the ocean, than it got dissolved into it, 
and so none remained to give the information about the depth. 

“It is ’he sign of Knowledge that when it dawns fully in 
man, he becomes silent. Then the salt doll of ‘ I ' melts away into 
the Ocean, becoming one with it, — there remains not even the 
slightest consciousness of separateness. 

“ When a farmer cuts open a channel to bring water into his 
field from the neighbouring tank, the water flows out with great 
noise. But no sooner the water of the field comes up to the same 
level as that of the tank, no more such noise is heard, 

“ So long as this self-analysis does not find its end, man argues 
and discusses with much ado ; but he becomes silent as soon as 
the finale is reached. vVhen the pitcher becomes full, i.e., when the 
water inside the inaraersed jar gets united with the outside water of 
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the tank— then you hear sound no more. The gurgling sound is 
heard only so long as it is not lull. They used to say in olden 
days that ‘ no ship returns after having once entered into the black 
waters of the high sea ’! 


The ‘I’ dies hard. 


*** AW difticulties disappear when dies the I V But howsoever 
you may argue, analyse or ratiocinate, the 
ego never disappears completely. Hence 
for men like you and me, it is good to have the ego of a devotee — 
that * I am a devotee of God.' For devotee, ts the Saguna Bralimanf 
God of infinite attributes. He manifests as a person with forms. 
He also hears prayers. Whatever prayers you utter are made to 
Him only. You are not Vedanlins or jnanins. You are Bhaktas. It 
does not matter much whether you accept the forms of God or not. 
It is enough to have the feeling that God is a person, — the {>erson 
who hears our prayers, who creates, preserves and destroys the 
universe — the person of infinite power. He is easily attained 
through the path of Bhakti.” 

A Brahmo devotee : “ Sir, can God 
be seen ?" 


God Bealisation. 


Sri Ramakrislina : Yes, surely He can be seen. One can see 
His forms, as well as His formless expression. But how can I make 
you comprehend it 

The Brahmo devotee : ** By what means can He be seen, 

then 

Sri Ramakrishiia : Can you weep for Him with intense 

longing of the heart ? I^Ien weep jugful of tears for children, for 
wife, for money, etc. But who weeps for God ? So long as a child 
remains engrossed in play with its dolls, the mother engages her- 
self in cooking or other household works. But when it finds no 
more satisfaction in dolls, throws them aside and weeps out with 
a loud cry f()r the mother, the mother can remain no longer in the 
kitchen, she drops down the rice pot perliaps from the hearth, 
and runs in hot haste to the child and takes it up to her lap.'' 

The Brahmo devotee : “ How is it then, Sir, that there is so 
much difference of opinion about the real nature of God ? Some 
say that He has form, and some that He has none,— and again we 
hear of various forms of God from those that maintain that He is 
with form 1" 

Sri Ramakrhftna : — “ As a devotee realises, so he opines ; but 
in reality there is no confusion in it in the least. First you should 
attain God somehow, then He himself will make everything clear 
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to you. Never have you made any move towards that quarter, 
how could you expect to get all knowledge about Him ? 

Listen to a parable. Once a man went lo a garden and saw 
there a small animal on a tree. He came and told the fact to 
another man, saying that he had seen a beautiful red creature on 
a certain tree there, in the gaiden. The other man contested, ‘Why, 

1 too have seen llie animal there, when I went to the garden ; but 
no, it is not red, as you say, it is green ? ’ There was present another 
man who bawled out, “ Nay, nay, I too have seen it, it is yellow I' 
'J'here were others again, some of them contended that it was white, 
some blue, some violet, and so on, and so there arose a big quarrel. 
Subsequently they all went to the garden lo verify the matter and saw 
a man sitting underneath the tree. On being asked, the man said, 
*Well sir, 1 remain always beneath this tree, and I know the animal 
very well. What you all say differently about the animal are all 
true, it takes dillerent colours at different times, — sometimes red, 
sometimes blue, sometimes yellow and so on And sometimes I 
find it again devoid of all colours !’* 

“ So only he who thinks of God always can know His real 
nature. He knows that He manifests in various forms, in various 
ways, that He is with attributes and also He is the altributeicss 
Absolute. Only the man who lives underneath the tree knows well 
that the chameleon puls on dilferent colours at different times, and 
sometimes no colour at all ; others only exhaust themselves in futile 
disputation. 

^‘Kavir* used to say, ‘The formless Absolute is my father, and 
the God till His relative a.^pecl) with form is my mother.' 

“He appears exactly in the same form in which His devotee 
likes to see Him. Ah, is He not ut inlinite grace towards His devo- 
tees ! The Furana tells us lhat He assumed the form of Rama for 
the sake of His miglity devotee Hanuman 1” 

“But form and all cli'^appear before the ratiocination of 
Vedanta. 1 he final conclusion of that reasoning is that Brahman 
alone is true and the World of Name and Form is false. So long 
as you have the feeling that 4 am a devotee', it becomes possible to 
comprehend God as a person and see His manifestation in various 
forms. But in the eye of logic, even the ego of the devotee must 
appear as a separating factor that has kept him at a slight distance 
from the Truth. Do you know why the form Krishna or Kali 
appears three and a half cubit long ? — Because of its distance. 

* The famous saint of Northern India who was claimed as their own both 
by the Hindus and Mahomedans alike. 
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Even the sun appears small on account of its distance. Go near 
it and it would appear so big as beyond all your comprehension. 
And again, know you the reason why the form of Krishna or Kali 
is of dark blue hue ?— That too on account of the distance. Just like 
the water of a big tank, — from a distance it appears green, blue or 
dark ; but go near it and take some in your hand, you find it has no 
colour at all ! The sky is blue at a distance, but has no colour 
near you. 

“ Hence 1 say, Brahman is without any attribute (absolute) in 
the eye of the ratiocination of Vedanta. What His real nature is 
cannot be expressed by the words of mouth. But so iong as you 
feel your individuality real, the world also is real and real are 
the different forms of the Divine manifestation — real also is the 
perception of God's personality. 

Yours is the path of Bhakti. This is very good, very easy 
path. Who can know fully the infinite God ? And where even is 
the necessity to know Him fully? Having received so precious 
human birth, ours is only to get lihakti to the hallowed feet of the 
Lord.^ If a jugful of water can quench my thirst, where is the 
necessity for me to measure how much quantity of water the tank 
contains ? I get quite tipsy even with half a bottle of wine, why 
then the endeavour to measure how much wine the tavern 
possesses 

{To be continued.) 


THE ETHICAL ASPECT OF THE VEDANTA. 

BY 

Professor K, Sundararama lycr^ M,A, 

PART XIV. 

THE IMMEDIATE FRUITS OF KARMA. 

Man is impelled to action by the desire of fruit. It is this sway 
of desire that makes men selfish. So long as man is selfish and is 
swayed by the desire to appropriate to himself various objects of 
enjoyment in the world, he cannot rise above the bondage of the 
flesh to the life of the spirit. In maiVs nature, however, there is 
not only the longing to appropriate the objects of enjoyment, but 
the feeling of disgust born of the satiety which makes him, at a 
certain stage of his progress, to scorn what the world has to give 
in the shape of material possessions and pleasures. The poison of 
worldliness contains in itself also its antidote. For, often in our 
experience of life, there arrives a stage when revulsion sets in : the 
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same person wlio has been zealously pursuing his career of self- 
indulgence and self-aggrandisement turns an altogether new page 
in his book of life, becomes indifferent to the objects which formerly 
attracted him, and even though he may continue engaged in the 
same pursuits, becomes freed from the overmastering influence of 
anything like a ruling passion, and gains an equanimity of mind 
which rises alike above the tumultuous joy of prosperity and the 
corroding canker of adversity. No one can gain this equanimity 
who has not been impelled to activity and has not thereby once 
got entangled within the bewildering maze of worldly desire and 
passions. No one, too, can gain this equanimity who has not thereby 
at some time or other become so weary of the enticing satisfactions 
of life that he feels compelled to seek relief by altogether abandoning 
them. Thus, it is only absorption in activity which can bear the 
fruit of equanimity which consists in indifference to the fruits of 

activity. Samatva is its exact Sanskrit equivalent. It is also 

known as Vairagya or freedom from desire iind as 

purity of mind. 

The Bhagavad-Cfita proclaims this truth as a necessary stage in 
our spiritual progress towards freedom from the bondage of Samsara, 
— as a stage which precedes all further developments in that direc- 
tion. Let ua first consider the following important sloka, and then 
proceed to adduce what confirmations of the truth it proclaims are 
to be found elsewhere in the work. Chapter VI. 3, is as follows : — 

?nT: 

“ To the sage who wishes to rise to Karma is said to be 

the (necessary) means ; and to the -ame person, when he lias risen to 
Yo^a^ the giving up of all activity is the means (to the realisa- 

tion of Atman). ’ 

In the first part of this sloka, Yo^a is stated to be the direct 
spiritual fruit of Karma or shastraically-prescribed activity. What is 
this Yoga ? The Gita itself defines it in II, 48 : — 

ii 

“0 Dhananjaya I Firmly fixed in Yoga, perform Karma, casting 
off attachment, and being equable-minded in success and failure j 
such equable-mindedness is called Yoga,” 

Here the blessed Bhagavan distinctly proclaims that there is a 
stage of spiritual progress known as doing action fixed in Yoga,— 
equanimity, or equable-mindedness, whether we meet with success or 
failure. It stands to reason that this stage necessarily succeed 
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the stage when we are impelled to action by the impulse 
of the desire of fruit. It is only when we have often been 
so impelled, and experienced even to satiety and utter disgust 
the empty and soulless delights of worldly life, that we begin to do 

Karma for its own sake, — that which is known as action 

done without desire of fruit. This is the second stage of spiritual 
progress, — one most difficult to reach, that which when gained 
makes the further steps in our advance assured to us in a manner 
which hitherto has been impossible for us even to conceive. 

Yo^a is a word which has multifarious functions to discharge 
in the Vedic literature. It is here used in a very technical manner 
when it is made to mean cquable-intndedntss. It should not at all 
be confounded with the process of one-pointed meditation known as 
Dhyana-yo^ii which is treated in Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras and also 
in Chapter VI of the Gita. This Dhymi-yogxX comes in at a late 
stage of spiritual development after a Guru has been gained who 
can consider us qualified for knowing and realising the nature of 
the Brahman either as the supreme personal ruler of the universe, 
or in its impersonal aspect as the Noumenal Atman. When the 
shastraic doctrine has been learned and we have become firmly 
convinced of its truth by our mastery t f the arguments put forward 
ill the IJpanishads, then comes the stage when we proceed to 
practise the processes of meditation which lead to the actual 
realisation of Brahman. This D hyana-yofia is very different from the 
early stage of equable-mi ndedness which we have referred to as 
Vairuf^ya^ or Chiiia suddhi. So different are the two that it is equally 
absurd and mi'chievous to confound them. It is only after this early 
Yoga is reached that a person is called Yogariidha (VI. 8) — and the 
stage of or abandonment of Karma is prescribed at a later stage 
as the means to the realisation of the Atman. Between this early 
yoga of equable-mindedness and the later Dliyana-yoga, there are 
various intermediate stages to be gone through. A man who is still 
busy with Karma, wlio c.innot get on for a moment without the 
physical activity entailed by Karma,— even though he can practise the 
eijuaiiimity which saves him from the stormy passions, tumults and 
troubles of him who is agitated by the love of worldly gains and the 
sufferings arising from the disappointments of life — canrot have the 
time needed for the calm and reasoned inquiry into the ultimate 
nature of the self and therefore unfit to go through the processes of 
meditation which are possible only with the entire cessation of the 
mental and physical pre-occupations involved in the performance of 
Karma. 

There are some who hold that it is possible to perform DhyaniU 
yoga and even have Atmic realisation while still engaged in those 
mental and physical activities which are involved in Karma. 
Evidently they are speaking about what they do not know, 
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— they are evidently ignorant of what is meant by Samadki- 
nishia^ the state of the man who is engaged in the process of 
mental concentration. There can be no concentration of the 
mind upon the inner self, personal or impersonal, without the 
cessation of external perceptions and activities. The senses can only 
be turned externally with the aid of the mind. So, when the latter 
is turned inward, the senses cannot independently be directed out- 
wards towards their objects, and so external activities become 
impossible. This truth will also become clear if we consider the 
import of the following three Sutras (or aphorisms) of Patanjali 

Chapter I. ** “Yoga is the suppression of the 

modifications of the mind ” (Sutra 2). “ “ Then 

(when the mind is in the state of repression) the self is in its own 
natural form as seer ** (Sutra 3). The reason given by the com- 
mentator, Vyasa, is * “there is no external object 

perceived.” “ ** “ When the mind is in the out-going 

state, the self becomes identified with the mind’s modification (by 
external objects)” (Sutra 4). The reason for this is stated by the 
commentator as follows : — “as objects are then 
presented (to the mind).” Thus in the state of concentration 
(Satnadhi)^ no objects external or internal are presented to the mind 
of the seer, so the seer is self-absorbed. Hence we see how absurd 
is the contention that it is possible for the mind to be engaged in the 
active pursuit of secular activities, and still a person can all the while 
be absorbed into the self or inner principle of consciousness. Much 
trouble arises from the fact that modern interpreters of the Vedanta 
have often no practical acquaintance with the truths thereof, or of 
other kindred sciences. The Gita enumerates or the direct 

cognition of the reality among the qualifications of the teacher of 
Vedanta, and is not content with the mere reasoned knowledge of the 
principles elaborated into a system of philosophy (see Chapter IV. 84). 
Such direct perceptional cognition—^^TT^T^r^fH as it is called — is 
always hard to gain. On the other hand, we have in abundance 
everywhere people who want to gain a large following of disciples 
and admirers, to exercise the enchantment of their personal gifts, 
and to enjoy the elation of spirits arising from the consciousness of a 
daily expanding influence. This is one of the foremost evils of 
modern civilisation and one of the foremost causes of the spread of 
error everywhere in the world. 

It may be asked whether such a thing as action without desire of 
fruit — action which is of the nature of Yoga^ in the sense above 
explained — is possible for men anywhere. We say that this is one of 
the fundamental ideas not only of the Hindu science of the Atman, 
but it underlies the beginningless ordering of Hindu Society. Not 
only is it (as above explained) a stage in the evolution of the individual 
towards freedom from the bondage of matter, but it lies at the basis 
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of the requirement imposed on every member of Hindu Society that 
he should observe his vocation in life not as a means of livelihood 
(Vritii\ but as a Svadharmay—as a duty or obligation falling to him 
as a member of one of the four Varnas or Sections of Society into 
which he is born and which has existed from time immemorial among 
the Hindus. This conception of Svadharma — or Saha jam- Karma, 
vocation entailed by birth, (XVIII. 48 of the Gita) — is peculiar to the 
Hindus, and here alone every one is to do his duty and pursue his 
calling in life as a Dharma and not as a profitable source of livelihood. 
Every calling which one inherits from his ancestors and which he is 
born to pursue as the result of the ripening of his past Karma is the 
one which is best for his further spiritual evolution : and no question 
of honour or dishonour, of superiority or inferiority, can arise in 
connection with it. Hence it is that the blessed Bhagavan teaches in 
the Gita III. 35,— 

Brgur: i 

8r«i: : II 

“One^s own calling, even though defective in some respects, is better 
than another's duty perfectly well performed. Death in performing 
one’s own calling is to be preferred (as it will lead to life in higher 
spiritual worlds), while (the performance of) the duty of another 
entails danger (of leading to life in the nether world of hell).” 

This idea of Svadharma or one’s own calling cannot exist in any 
society not divided into sections or ranks due to birth. No such 
society exists in any other part of the world. Everywhere else any 
one is at liberty to change his calling when the prospects of material 
advantage offered by another are greater at any moment Here alone 
our division of society into Varnas on the basis of birth makes the 
conception of Svadharma possible of realisation in pratice. This 
alone is clearly enough to prove how absurd is the contention of 
those who hold that the Gita does not prescribe hereditary divisions 
or classes of society. Only where such hereditary social classes exist 
can it be possible for an individual to pursue his calling as a pre- 
scribed duty and not for the fruits, economic or other, which it is 
calculated to bring,— t.e., to become a Vo^a-ruUha^ i.e., to rise to yoga, 
in the sense above explained. 

Some modern interpreters of the Gita have come forward to 
proclaim their conviction that the Gila nowhere teaches the giving up 
of Karma and that abandonment of fruit is neither possible nor desir- 
able,— not desirable, because that will lead to the degradation of both 
the individual and the society ; not possible, for, as Sri Krishna him- 
self teaches (111. 8), — 

srtiwrarfiT ^ i 

“ Even the maintenance of your body cannot l^e properly 
accomplished, if you do not engage in Kanna.” 
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For, according to the Hindus, the Devas who preside over the 
elements, preside also over those same elements composing the various 
organs of the body, and they can only be propitiated by the Karmas 
which are prescribed in the Sastras (III. 11), as we have already fre- 
quently had to insist. Well then, if all this is true, as it unquestion- 
ably is, it is not possible to give up Karma, without endangering the 
very existence of the body ; and so it is not right to hold that the 
blessed Bhagavan can ever have taught Karma-sannyasa^ the giving 
up of Karma in entirety, as either possible or desirable. To this 
contention we reply as follows. Turn to the slokas of Gita, — Chapter V, 
1 and 2. Arjnna asks, — 

^ ijff ii 

“ You recommend the renunciation (sannyasa) of Karmas, O 
Krishna, and then also Yofta (the performance of action equable- 
mindedly without regard to success or failure). Tell me which one 
of these you hold to be superior as your thoroughly settled con- 
clusion ” (V. 1). 

To this Sri Krishna replies, — (V. 2) — 

^ir^Tirar i 

** Sannyasa (renunciation of Karma) and Knrma-Yoga (the 
Yoga of the previous sloka) both serve as the means to the highest 
bliss ; but of the two, Karma-Yoga is superior to Karma-sannyasa.^’ 
Both these slokas clearly state that there is such a thing as Karma- 
sannyasa^ the entire giving up of Karma (done either as a Vritti or 
means of livelihood, or as Svadharma, i.e., as a duty one's own and 
without any consideration of fruit). Moreover, Karma- Yoga and 
Karma- sannyasa are here brought together and, while it is stated 
as an unquestionable fact that “ both lead to the supreme hliss^*' it is 
also stated that Karma-Yoga is superior to Karma-sinnyasa, and so 
not identical with it. Now, what is the reason for this alleged 
superiority ? Apparently no reason is assigned, and hence all the 
trouble and contention which has arisen as regards the true teaching 
of the Gita. But the blessed Bhagavan has not at all left us in doubt 
as to what that true teaching is. For sloka 6, which so closely 
follows the two already quoted, says : — 

f :^rm5»r^nre: i 

“ O you of mighty arms ! Sannyasa is hard to attain without 
Yoga ; the sage who has become possessed of Yoga gains (the know- 
ledge of) Brahman without much time intervening.*’ 
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This shows that Yoga (as above understood and not as Dhyana or 
Samadhi) ordinarily precedes Sannyasa and makes it possible and easy of 
attainment. It is this priority of Yoga as calculated to lead easily to 
the attainment of Sannyasa that is evidently the reason for the 
“superiority’* previously ascribed to it (in sloka 2). The eminent 
commentator, Sridhara, says in his brief commentary on sloka 6,— 

‘^It is established, as already stated, that Karma-Yoga is superior 
to Sannyasa — ^but only before the attainment of purity of mind (Chitta- 
Suddhi or Yoga).** That is, when one has risen above the desire of 
fruit and the elation or depression of mind due to success or failure 
of activity, then — and then only— Sannyasa is certainly superior to 
Karma-Yoga, for then only can one command the leisure to serve a 
guru and learn from him the knowledge of the Atman and of the 
practice of Yoga leading to its attainment. But before the attainment of 
Chitta-Suddhi (Yoga), the taking of Sannyasa can only be an unreality, 
and many there are who, as we know, now drag the very name of a 
Sannyasin in the mire instead of commanding, — as all men who are 
true Siinnyasins do and should, — ^universal respect and devotion. In 
the days of India’s national glory, only the greatest and holiest of men 
— those who combined piety, learning and wealth — entered the order 
of monks and ascetics, and donned the red robe and carried the 
begging- bowl, showing that poverty and rags are not in themselves to 
be despised, but were to be assumed as the external emblems of an 
inner spiritual merit and worth kept purposely hidden from the public 
view. Even in an iron age rare specimens of such noble souls are 
to be met with to the infinite credit of India in its downfall. Men 
who fall from such dizzy eminence are usually known as ^rrCT’Tf^^lT:, 
men who had raised themselves .to high estate but had fallen 
a prey to temptation, and the appellation carries with it a stigma and 
a horror in the estimation of the wise which are not easy to com- 
prehend by those who can never rise beyond the clamorous needs 
and the absorbing sensations of the hour. 

We also adduce, as further confirming our exposition of the 
important topic now on hand, the following sloka (Gita III. 4), — 

“Merely by not performing Karma, a person does not gain 
Naishkarmya (freedom from action;, nor merely by Sannyasa does one 
gain perfection.” 

The first part of this sloka is intended to inculcate the lesson that 
Sannyasa or freedom from activity is not to be confounded or identi- 
fied with a state of mere negation originating in a stale of inaction or 
idleness. It is a state to be reached by a prescribed and preparatory 
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course of discipline incumbent on the householder who has spiritual 
aims. Indian asceticism, even when it is purely physical, — ftaiha-yogu 
as it is called — has a definite goal, viz,^ that of overcoming the liability 
to physical wants, maladies and sufferings. But the renunciation of 
action here is not physical asceticism. It is simply the giving up of 
the laborious and absorbing breadwinning and ceremonial activities 
of a householder in order to obtain the leisure needed to serve the 
Guru who can teach the Adhyatma-Vidya (the science of the Self) both 
in its theoretical and practical aspects so as to reach the goal ol 
freedom from Sain.sara and the consequent perceptional realisation 
of the Atman. This condition is to be reached only through the 
necessary probationary discipline of a busy householder’s life leading— 
it may be in many lives or rebirths — to the Yoga or Chitta-Suddhi 
already so frequently mentioned, and thence making possible the 
hard life of a Sannyasin who is bent on gaining the ideal perfection 
of one who has realised the Self. — The second part of this sloka is 
intended to enter a protest against the supposition that the taking on 
of the external signs of tUe order of the Sannyasin and wandering 
aimlessly about trading, as it were, on the holiness attaching to them 
in the ignorant mind of the masses, will not lead to the state of 
spiritual perfection,— for, those who adopt this course have not 
reached the preliminary essential of Yoga or purity of mind which 
is the valuable first fruit of the ideal of Karma pursued laboriously 
while holding the status of a householder. Sri Madhusudana 
Sarasvati, the famous Advaitic philosopher, writes as follows 

I “ Without the purihcatioii ol mind bom of 
(devotion to shastraic) Karma, Sannyasa cannot at all become possible 
of attainment Even if it (Sannyasa) is assumed out of a kind of 
undefiaed longing (but without the necessary preparation and quali- 
fication) for it, it does not lead to the desired fruit.” Many become 
Sannyasins to satisfy a diseased craving for the external marks of 
respectful homage such as prostration and the like which are usually 
offered by the people at large. But when the latter discover the truth, 
they hasten to keep out of the pretender’s way and then he is reduced 
to the most abject condition of destitution, starvation and suffering. 

The conclusion thus reached by our exposition of the present 
topic is that there are two fruits of Karma,— m., (1) Yoga or Karma- 
Yoga which consists in the mental calm or etiuipoise which remains 
the same whether our activities meet with success or failure and (2) 
Sannyasa or the complete renunciation of activities which succeeds 
this balanced condition of Yoga in order to secure the leisure needed 
for inquiring into the science of the self and practising the processes 
of meditation under the guidance of a Guru till it ends in the ineffable 
joy of Self-realisation ; and chat Yoga is the earlier, and Sannyasa the 
later of these fruits. 



THE GRACE OF GOD AND THE THEORY OF KARMA. 

BY 

PrabhulaL 

Almost all the religions of the world have a belief in the grace 
of God, the descent of which on man is considered essential for 
both bis spiritual progress and worldly prosperity, and without 
which every man is left utterly in material as well as in spiritual 
poverty. A celebrated Christian divine in dwelling on this question 
of the Grace of God puts the following words in the mouth of Jesus 
who is taken as addressing His devotee or disciple : — 

“ That good and sweet affection which thou sometimes feelest, 
is the effect of grace present, and a sort of foretaste of thy heavenly 
home, but hereon thou must not lean too much, for it comes and 
goes.” 

And again : — 

“ My son, it is more prolitable for thee and more safe to conceal 
the grace of devotion, not to lift thyself on high, nor to speak much 
thereof or to dwell much thereon, but rather to despise thyself, 
and to fear it as given to one unworthy of it. Some unadvised per- 
sons in the grace of a devoted life, have overthrown tliemselves, 
because they presumed on greater matters than was pleasing to God, 
and thus they quickly lost His grace.” 

And then again also : — 

“ It is good counsel that when fervour of spirit is kindled with- 
in thee, thou shouldst consider how it will be when that light shall 
leave thee. And when this does happen, then remember that the 
light may return again, which as a warning to thyself, and for 
Mine own Glory, I have withdrawn for a time. Such trials are often- 
times more profitable than if thou shouldst always have things 
prosper according to thy will,” 

The disciple too admits his utter inability to do anything with- 
out God’s Grace in the following words ; — 

“ For whether I have with me good men, whether holy books, 
or sweet melody of music in psalms and hymns, all these help but 
litilc, and have but little savour, when grace forsaketh me, and I am 
left in my own poverty. At such lime there is no lietter remedy than 
patience, and the surrender of my will according to the will of God.” 

The said divine then goes on to say 

“ No one is worthy of the high contemplation of God who hath 
not been exercised with some tribulation for God s sake, and a divine 
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consolation is given that a man may be bolder to bear adversities. 
There followetli also temptation lest he should grow proud of any 
good done by him.” 

Among the Hindus, the Bhaktas have .i similar beliel in the 
Divine grace, for says Nanak : — 

“ The Yogis have attempted their utmost to penetrate the great 
mystery and the devotees h .ve done their best in singing God's 
praises, but everything, O Nanak, gets right only when the Lord 
Hari is kind and gracious.” 

The great Poet and Bhakta Tulsidas also says 

“ Though there are several ways of Jnana, Bhakti, fasts, aus- 
terities, etc, mentioned in tlie scriptures, the illusion is destroyed 
through the grace of Hari only.” 

The Christians hold it as a cardinal tenet of their religion” 
that God is sometimes, in dispensation of His grace, pleased 
to visit His devotees with temptations and tribulations, to serve 
as an exercise in their struggles for a higher and holier life, 
and also in order to give them occasions to prove their real worth 
as to whether they are able to stand in their trials or not. As 
this grace also can be withdrawn after it is once shown it depends 
entirely upon His sweet will when He is pleased to visit a 
particular man with His grace and when to withdraw it, 
app.rrently without any consideration as to there having been any 
change in the devotee’s behaviour towards Him or towards his 
own fellow creatures. They are thus made to suffer pains and 
afHictions without any fault of their own, even though they have 
been living an exemplary life. 

On the other hand, there is the theory of Karma, according to 
which no man does ever undergo any suffering without being res- 
ponsible for a sinful act or acts already done by him. According to 
this theory all sufferings are attributed to one’s own impure 
thoughts, words and deeds. 

Of course, a Christian has no belief in pre-existence ; and there- 
fore, in his belief, God sends His grace or withdraws it at His pleasure 
with due regard to the exhibition of His own Glory and Power, and 
also perhaps with due regard to the best interests of his devotee. A 
Hindu who has a belief in a previous existence as well as in the 
potentiality of every action fo bear fruit, without which no one does 
ever suffer any pain or affliction or enjoy any pleasure, is not, how- 
ever, justiBed to hold any such belief about the Grace of Gcd, although 
there are numerous instances mentioned in the Puranas, about saints 
and sages having undergone severest trials, as if to be tested of their 
sanctity or true merit. 

As a matter of fact, the very idea of the grace of God descending 
on His favourites like Ajamila who was a great sinner, and who in 
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our imperfect judgment may be considered to have hardly deserved 
it, in view of the incidents of his life, as mentioned in the Bhagavata 
Purana, does apparently conflict with the doctrine of Karma, which, 
as it stands, is that every action has a reaction equal and opposite. It 
means that all acts done by a man, leave their effects behind to bear 
fruit in future, whether in the present life or in lives to come. It 
being so, the converse of it must also be take.i as true that no effect 
is produced in the shape of a punishment or a reward without 
a previous cause in the form of a bad or good deed, word or thought. 

It docs no doubt, therefore, appear as a sheer injustice to those 
who though living a perfectly righteous life are like King Haris- 
Chandra afflicted with severest troubles and sufferings, not for any 
fault of their own in the shape of sins or crimes lommitted by them 
at least in their present lives, but simply for being tested as to whether 
they are able to stand their trials, even after enduring severe 
afflictions. On the other hand the fact of God s grace descending on 
sinners like Ajamila, will be regarded as quite unfair to those persons 
who have been undergoing aff sorts of troubles arid afflictions in order 
to live a life of righteousness. This is indeed a riddle very hard to 
solve in view of our belief in the Almighty Power of God, and also with 
due regard to our other belief in there being no possibility of any 
suffering without the sufferer having been previously guilty of a sin, 
or of any enjoyment without the enjoyer having previously deserved 
it. Its solution is possible in one of these three ways only : — 

(1) God being omnipotent can dispense with the operation of 
the usual law of Karma, when visiting His devotees either with boons 
or with tribulations, according as He sees fit in the best interest of the 
said devotees. He is all-powerful, and therefore, he cannot be 
considered as bound down by any law, psychic or physical. 

(2) The act of God’s favour towards a sinner, or the sufferings 
endured by a righteous man, either as an exercise in his struggles for 
a higher and purer life, or as a test of his rectitude, sanctity etc., might 
really be the effect of hi.s accumulated past Karma, good or bad 
respectively, with due regard to which only he has deserved the said 
favour of God or the said tribulations, and not through any capricious 
will of the Lord. 

(8) All these are mere stories, incorporated in the Puranas with 
the object of extolling certain virtues, by thus placing material and 
concrete instances before mankind to induce them to follow their 
example. 

The Personal God is usually given such attributes as Omnipotence, 
Omnipresence, Benevolence, etc. John Stuart Mill in one of his three 
essays on Religion, says that granting God to be Omnipotent. He 
cannot be said to be Benevolent, considering the amount of misery 
existing in the world. Apart from individual cases of misery, the 
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distress caused by a wide spread famine or epidemic, or calamities 
resulting from a volcanic eruption, or an earth-quake, are indes- 
cribable. Whole areas are sometimes devastated by such famines or 
earthquakes, and the living beings who are spoken of as the creatures 
of a Benevolent God, are subjected to untold miseries, resulting from 
injury to limbs, starvation and the like. So he says that either God 
being Omnipotent, does no* wish the good of his creatures or being 
Benevolent, has not the power to '’o good only to them, i,e , if He is 
Omnipotent, He cannot he Benevolent, and vice versa. It is to avoid 
all objections of this kind that Sankaracharya denies all attributes in 
a Perfect Being. As regards the Personal God who has attributes, 
Sankara says that it is the devotee who concevies of Him as an 
ideal of worship, existing in all reality for him, as long as he 
believes himself to have a real individuality differentiated from God ; 
and it is he who also gives Him attributes for the sake of worship 
and adoration, from which He is perfects free in the metaphysical 
sense* The devotee loves and praises his God. and so he gives all 
the good attributes to Him. Tn fact God is All-Benevolent in the 
heart of his devotees onlv, who regard even the calamities befalling 
them as messages of love from their Beloved intended for the 
purification of the dross of sin and impurities of the heart, which 
is certainly a great help in God-realisation. To denv the existence of 
all attributes in the Absolute God, thereby maintaining the entity of 
a Pure and Perfect Being, free from all imperfections, and also 
disclaiming all ideas of a personality in Him, and at the same time 
to hold out to those who love all that is sublime and beautiful, or 
have an emotional nature, the ideal of a Personal God with attributes, 
expressing His unlimited love towards His devotees, is in fact Sankara’s 
greatest achievement. 

Faith is an essential factor for the realisation of all our wishes 
and prayers. It is faith in a medicine or a doctor that cures a 
disease. It is faith in the Guru, which is the real medium of our 
receiving valuable instruction from him, be it spiritual or secular. 
So it is faith in the Divine Providence and Divine Grace that pro- 
duces marveUous-results, turning a sinner into a saint. In the eye of 
a devotee, having an intense faith in His Grace, God is always 
benevolent full of mercy and kindness. He never attributes any 
evil to Him, though constantly surrounded by evil on all sides, 
thinking that the apparent evil is a blessing in disguise, meant for 
the ultimate good of mankind. 

The Buddhists and others who have no belief in a Personal 
God having power of interference with man’s destiny and actions, 
believe in the efficacy of the Karma itself to bear fruit, while the 
Hindus who are believers in a Personal God having power over 
the actions and destiny of man, attribute all fruition of the seeds 
of Karnia to the judgment of God who awards rewards or 
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punishments according as He deems fit, after taking into considera- 
tion the nature of the acts done, the general tendency of the 
doer’s mind to evil or good, and His own expediency with due 
regard to His Government of the Universe as a whole. When 
a man i?, by virtue of the effects of some previous acts of his 
former life or lives, guilty of a heinous sin, but the general 
tendency of his mind is not on the whole a bad one, he having other- 
wise lived a virtuous life, the particular sin committed by him, which 
otherwise would have been punished with some heavy affliction, 
bodily or mental, is either condoned, or the punishment for it is miti- 
gated through the Lord’s Grace. Be it remembered that were it not 
for the grace of God which seasons His justice, no body would ever 
be freed from the round of births and deaths to which he is subject 
in virtue of his Karma. It also takes place, though very rarely, that 
the Lord's pleasure has the power of changing a habitual and con- 
firmed sinner into a saint by at once drifting his current of thoughts 
into a virtuous channel only, the seeds of his past evil actions having 
been burnt through His grace in consideration of his sincere repen- 
tance or remorse for his past sins. In fact repent int sinners alone are 
in need of the Lord’s grace, as those who are already living a righteous 
life do not need any such favour. 

No doubt grace comes and goes in succession, but that is due 
not entirely to any act of God, giving it or withdrawing it at his 
pleasure, as is said by the Christians, but to the fruition of the Samskaras 
or seeds of actions of previous births, such fruition of the past 
Samskaras depending of course on His pleasure as to at what particular 
time in a man’s life or lives should his past Karma bear fruit. 

According to the Adwaita Vedanta as there is one Absolute 
Existence only without a second, there is no individual soul, no God, 
no slave, no master, Man is essentially free and pure and not bound. 
Neither are there actions, nor is there any agency, neither rewards 
nor punishments ; and, therefore, there are no occasions for the exer- 
cise of the Lord’s grace. It is the ignorance of man only in consi- 
dering himself as an individual entity separate from the Lord that has 
produced this delusion of a slave and a master about himself and God 
respectively, the slave being an instrument only in the hands of his 
master. Thus it is man alone who has himself created under delusion 
or through ignorance about the Reality which he himself is, a state of 
affairs wherein he who is himself the master, or say more correctly, 
who is neither master nor slave, places himself in the position of a 
slave at the mercy of his master the Lord God who exists as 
a master over him as long only as he is under the said delu- 
sion. When this relationship of a master and a slave is once 
acknowledged between God and man, all the acts of the latter will 
be done under compulsion from the Lord, as long as he regards him- 
self as a slave, the slave having no free will to exercise. In such 
3 
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a case whatever is dispensed by the Master to his slave, must be 
accepted as a favour or as a boon only ; and therefore, all gifts must be 
taken as coming through His grace only, whether dispensed with due 
regard to the acts of men or at His sweet pleasure. The Hindus, 
however, do not acknowledge any such injustice in God in dispensing 
His favours. The Lord is never unjust like worldly masters for 
He is ever regardful of the ultimate good of man in dealing His 
dispensations to him, that good accruing to him either in the present 
life or in lives to come which can never he foreseen by man. Man 
is essentially free and so God is. The Lord’s position is truly that of 
a witness of a scene, unconcerned with what is passing before Him ; 
and it is man alone who though himself essentially free of all 
these worldly scenes, creates these scenes and drags the Lord also 
into the said scenes, giving Him all sorts of attributes that do not 
belong to Him at all. 

Although according to the theory of Karma, every action done 
by man leaves its effects to bear fruit in the present life or in lives 
to come, the said effects called Samikaras lose all efficacy in virtue 
of the doer either taking refuge in God or surrendering all the fruits 
of his actions to Him, in which case the seed of past actions are 
burnt in the same way as they are burnt in the event of a man 
attaining Jmna, Indeed this is one of the ways of attaining Jnana^ 
and therefore the seeds of actions done are burnt, as a matter of 
fact, after the attainment of Jnana only. 

The conclusion, therefore, is that if a man believes in the dispen- 
sation of God, acknowledging Him as his Master, though in reality 
there is no such relationship as that of a slave and the master between 
him and God, he being himself essentially pure Atman without any 
such differentiation, there is no alternative than this that he should 
submit to his Master’s will which is all-powerful, though that will is 
never exercised entirely arbitrarily, his actions, the general tendency 
of his mind towards good or evil also being taken into consideration ; 
and thus he must prosper either materially or spiritually only when 
His grace visits him and not otherwise, as it is His grace that seasons 
His justice. 



HISCONCEiPTlONS ABOUT INDIAN THEISM. 

BY 

K. S, Ramaswami Sastrif B.A., B.L. 

1 

The depth and extent of the ignorance that prevails among 
Western scholars and even among many Indian scholars as to the 
Hindu religion are amazing. The many manifestations through 
which run a golden unity — of the highly intellectual and emotional 
and spiritual Indian mind in its attempt at knowing and expressing 
the meaning of things and the goal of life are imperfectly under- 
stood. It is not so much the subtlety of the ideas that is the cause 
of this lamentable state of things, but the desire not to see the truth, 
the desire to be original, and the desire to exalt other religious, 
philosophical, and ethical systems by ail means and arguments. 

Dr. Nicol Mac Nicoll’s recent book on Indian Theism is 
remarkable as an instance of this glaring defect. It makes a con- 
siderable display of learning but the learning is only spurious 
learning born of the study not of the original sources but of books 
about books. It is not my object to write out a full refutation of 
its many erroneous statements and fallacious reasonings that 
disfigure almost every page of the work. To do so would mean 
the writing of a book, which is a separate task by itself. My 
purpose in this article is to take only a few of the major arguments 
and misconceptions and show their hollowness, and my object in 
doing so is to prevent immature Indian readers from having their 
minds misinformed and misguided by the learned doctor’s book. 

Its historical disquisition on the development of Indian theism 
bristles with errors, but 1 do not propose to go into that question 
here. I shall deal here with the last two parts of the book dealing 
with Theology, Criticism and Appreciation, In the chapter 
dealing with theology, he thinks that Indian theism was threatened 
and eventually sported by formalism, the power of the priest, 
pantheism, and morbid intellectualism. Words, words, words ill It 
is in India and India alone that religious thought is broad-based 
upon life and yet is always soaring into infinity. It makes provision 
for varying types and grades of inner endowment. What are the 
distinctive traits of theism according to the learned doctor ? He 
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says : ** The unity of God and the reality of moral relations, the pos- 
sibility of a fellowship between the Deity and his worshippers which 
never passes into unconscious absorption, man's freedom and his 
immortality, these we may believe to be essential to theism and to 
follow inevitably from it.” That these aspects are affirmed in 
Hindu religion must be obvious to even the most superficial student 
of it. It is clear at the same time that they are in right relation to 
the aspect of Law and that of Light. Simply because Christianity 
affirms a Theism that is imperfectly related to Law and to Light, 
it is not right for a truth-seeking mind to belittle the importance 
of a religious system in which Law, Love and Light have a due 
co-ordination, Law leading unto Love and Love leading unto 
Light. 

Dr. Mac Nicoll says : ** God is intellectually apprehended or 
surmised by the Upanishad-seekers — a Being so rarefied and 
so transparent that he must, as they conceive, be the final 
and absolute One.” This view is utterly wrong. The Upanishads 
take up the quest of the soul after it is purified by a life of holy 
works and a life of love, when its inner eyes can bear the effulgence 
of the Divine glory. Simply because they take up the quest from 
a high altitude reached after a great deal of effort, it is absurd to 
say that the effort already undergone is ignored or looked down 
upon. Ernest Horrwitz says in his Short History of Indian Liter- 
ature : ** The ancients meant by theosophy intuitive wisdom 

which shines in pure and selfless hearts. But the modern teachings 
which are labelled theosophical, though they have appropriated 
the venerable name and the occult phraseology which has 
gathered round it, have caught little of the hidden spirit, 
the souls truest and best, For sounder is the teaching supplied 
by Master, Eckhart (1300 A.D.) and Jacob Boehme (1006 A D.) 
two German theosophists ; but what is the pale light of their 
veiled utterances compared to the vivid realisation and 
fearless language of the golden Upanishads ?” Dr. Deussen says 
that the Vedanta in its unfalsified form is the true support of 
pure morality. Further, it is only one who has not studied the 
Upanishads themselves that would venture to make the assertion 
that Dr. Mac Nicoll has made. They emphasise the need for 
purity, self-discipline, unselfishness, and renunciation. They refer 
in terms of passionate love to the uplifting of the soul to His 
lotus feet by the force of love. They describe the names and 
forms of manifested Godhead and incarnate Godhead, and the 
love and grace and mercy of God. They realise and declare the 
Unity of God : 
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{KaivalytUupanishad). 

Their greatest glory is in the circumstance that by a vivid 
flash of vision they realise and declare how even above service and 
fellowship of God is the ineffable rapture of union with Him. 
To the mind full of anthropomorphic tendencies this seems to be 
a dangerous leap into the void, a negation of happiness, a violation 
of moral life. But it is the final flowering of a pure and moral 
and devout life, the crown and fulfilment of all happiness, and the 
attainment of the eternal and the Infinite Light. 

nsOTnHIl ’TOT I 
^ ft II '*> 

Nadabindupanishad. 

This highest bliss is not living in a rarefied intellectual 
atmosphere, but the Mount Everest— the loftiest summit— of the 
eternal mountain of happiness scaled slowly with the help of the 
staff of purity and love and of the guide of the Divine Teacher. 
It is a misconception to suppose that this lofty state of the soul 
prevents the love and enjoyment of the Saguna aspect of God or 
the helping at the triumph of purity and righteousness in the 
world. The Bhagavatha says : 

5ffTO: ft§TOT i 
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And the Lord declares in the Gita. 111. 26,: 

Sri Sankaracharya, the founder of Adwaitism, has given to the 
world some of the most perfect of devotional gems in Sanskrit 
literature. The supposed contradictions and discords of the Hindu 
religion form a grand unity and harmony which an imperfectly 
spiritual mind can never realise in an adequate measure. 

(1) He is Brahma, He is Siva, He is Indra ; He is the immutable, the 
supreme, the self-existent. He is also Vishnu, He is Prana, He is Time, He is 
Agni and the Moon. 

(8| As a bee never cares for the fragrance of a flower while drinking its 
honey, so the mind ever absorbed in the Sound (heard during the yogic practioes) 
never desires the sense-object. 

(8) Even the self-contented saints who have gone beyond the three gonas, 
show their motiveless devotion to Ornkrama (Vishnu>— such is the glory of Haci< 
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Dr. MacNicoll says further that It (the theism of the Upa- 
nishads) is intellectual and aristocratic while the popular devotion 
on the other hand was emotional and democratic." Words, words, 
words again I What is the applicability of the terms aristocratic 
and democratic in this connection it is absolutely impossible to 
understand. The further view that the Upanishadic seers cared 
more to ascertain how man can dimb to God than to know how 
God descends among men and that the climbing up to God is a 
mental rather than a moral toil is equally wrong. The great end 
of life was certainly proclaimed to be : 

mi ii (i* 

But if after a full and careful study of the Hindu sacred books 
a scholar is not able to know that the final realisation of God is 
neither a moral nor a mental act but is something far higher and 
more intimate than service or mentation, his labours are fruitless 
and his learning is thrown away. A perfectly disciplined and 
moral life sweetened by the raptures of spiritual emotion and 
elevated by rare moods of contemplation and inner discernment 
leads to the beatitude of God- realisation according to the highest 
proclamations of the Hindu religion. 

Dr. Mac Nicoll says : The doctrines of divine grace and of 
the divine self-manifestation are the discovery of the heart rather 
than of the intellect ; they are the products of a sense of moral 
need — or rather, perhaps, we may more truly say, revelations granted 
to it— rather than the postulates of pure reason." If the learned 
doctor feels an element of unsatisfyiiigness in saying that the sweet 
doctrines of grace and incarnation are the products of a sense of 
moral need, because this empties the doctrines of their elements of 
reality and make them mere figments of the heart and a mere 
** flattering unction to the soul," and hence says that the doctrines 
are revelations, then the doctrines of Avidya and Kaivalya are 
equally revelations and not mere products of a sense of mental 
need. The real trouble is that each man understands by revelation 
what comforts his individual soul and calls other doctrines mere 
figments of the brain. 

Dr. Mac Nicoll says : We can see how when Sankaracharya 
came to the Upanishads, that he might formulate from them a 
theory of the universe, it was only by the help of such a tout dc 
force ais the Maya doctrine provides that he could ever solve their 
logical antinomies and build them up into a consistent system.*' 

(]L) . This is the Sapretne Dharma that exists in the sclf-realiiaUcm through 
Yoga. 
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There is no doctrine in this world so miserably misunderstood 
as this doctrine of Maya. Swami Vivekananda says wdl : ^ But 
the Maya of the Vedanta, in its last developed form, is neither 
Idealism nor Realism, neither is it a theory. It is a simple statement 
of facts, what we are and what we see all around us." I merely 
recognises that there are varying states of being and grades of 
truth. Sometimes the affirmations of direct perception hav: to be 
corrected by a reference to the laws of inference. Sometiaes the 
conclusions of logic have to be corrected by a reference to direct 
experience. The Maya doctrine is the affirmation of the fig best 
realisation. It does not negative the existence of the world. Sri 
Sankaracharya says in the Sutra Bhashya : 

He merely says that the existence of the world is not a 
Paramariha Satta but a Vyavaharika Satta. We cannot discuss 
this view at great length here but it is impossible to understand 
where the tour de force comes in. The term Maya is variously 
understood and explained in the various Indian systens of 
thought, but through all of them there runs a unity of idea 
which is not realised as well as it ought to be. It is the sum- 
total of all powers and energies in the universe. It is subject 
to the Lord, and the difference between the Lord's Avatara and 
the birth of men is that He of his own grace and love takes a 
human form through the instrumentality of His Maya whereas a 
human being takes birth according to his Karma and withcut any 
choice of his own in the matter. The Swetasivaidra Upanishad 
says : 

JTwt 5 JjfRr g ii 

[Know that Maya is Prakriti, and that Maheswara, the 
Supreme Lord, as the possessor and controller of Maya]. 

In relation to the individual <;oul it is called also Avidya 
(ignorance) because his own Karma and attachment to the world of 
energies and effects prevent his rising to the ineffable joys of God- 
realisation. When viewed from the point of view of Iswara who 
yearns to lead all souls to the heaven of His Love, it is called His 
grace or Karima Sakti. When viewed from the standpoint of the 
absolute it is called Maya which does not imply that the world is 
non-existent but means that the world has a dependent existence 
and an inferior kind of permanence in comparison with the Absolute. 
Through Love and Knowledge we have to rise above the universe 
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of energies and eiOFects into the radiance of the Absolute. The Lord 
says in tke Bhagavad-Gita 

TO TOIT 77TOTI 

^ irqr«|j^ ^ ii 

lCh.VlI, 14]. 

[This divine Maya of mine, whose essence is the three Gunas, 
is hard to outsoar. They outsoar it who seek refuge in me.] 

Thus Dr. Mac Nicoll's sweeping remark that “ the popular 
theisms are too exclusively emotional, the aristocratic mysticisms 
are tco exclusively intellectuar' is absurd and untrue. His in- 
ability to understand Indian religion becomes most painfully 
apparent when he deals with the Gita which he regards as an 
attempt — unsuccessful though well intended — at a reconciliation of 
irrecooci table moods of the spirit. He is quite unable to realise 
the beauty of the grand synthesis contained in that wonderful 
divine lay. He says ; From the point -of view of theism the failure 
of the religion here presented lies in its vacillation between two 
views of the nature of the highest good, that to which it is a 
state of contemplation and that which regards it as a state of 
self-sacrificing activity." The vacillation thus newly discovered 
does not lie in the book but is only in the mind of the doctor. In 
the holy book we have a synthesis of work, love and knowledge, 
and there is no hint of doubt or vacillation there. Any one 
who contemplales life steadily and sees it whole must realise 
that work is not an end in itself but a means to an end. 
Love and Knowledge are not means but form the end because they 
are infinite in their nature and do not lead to anything further or 
more fundamental. Even in the case of the liberated souls the 
Lord lays an injunction to conform to the Law lest the world be 
misled by their conduct. Sri Krishna says : 

sf Wfti I 

^ II 

^ i 

wnf f ii 

^ wrt wm: ii 

mt- »m?r i 

f<ilfiHt««i i qfB : 11 

<r i6i[^ I 

[Ch. Ill, 22-26]. 
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[There is nothing in the three worlds, O Partha, that has to be 
done by me, nor is there anything unattained that has to be 
attained by me. Yet I stay in the realm of action. For if with 
unwearied energy I do not stay in the realm of action, all men will 
follow my way, O Partha. Thus the worlds will be ruined if I do 
not perform acts, and 1 shall be the cause of confusion of castes 
and shall be the cause of the ruin of these creatures (whom I desire 
to uplift). As the unillumined act in a spirit of attachment, O 
Bharata, so should the \\ise act in a spirit of detachment, desiring 
the welfare of the world. Let no wise man unsettle the minds 
of those ignorant men who are attached to action, let him cause 
them to do all acts, doing such acts himself in the proper spirit]. 

I do not propose to go here into a detailed consideration of the 
learned writer's views about the various systems of philosophy and 
religion in India lest this article should swell to the size of a book. 
Suffice it to say that the views are replete with misstatements and 
misconceptions. He naturally finds it difficult to understand the 
synthesis of the ideas of the Nirguna and the Saguna aspects of 
God, and of work, devotion and knowledge. In this connection 
we may well remember Tulsi Das'sview in his immortal Ramayana : 
“ There is no difference between the Sagunn and the Agunaf so 
declare saints and sages, the Veda and the Puranas. The formless, 
invisible, and uncreated Immaterial out of love for the faithful 
becomes materialised. How can this be ? In the same way as 

water is crystallised into ice In Rama who is the Supreme 

Being and the Sun of the world, the night of delusion can have no 

part whatever Delusion affects Rama in the same way as 

smoke or cloud or dust affects the brightness of the heavens.” 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION BANKURA FAMINE 
RELIEF WORK. 


We have received the following report from our relief centres 
in Baiikura : — 

Since our last report the famine, after attaining its maximum 
limit of expansion, is now growing in intensity. All classes of people 
are now affected by it. The labouring class, which has long ago 
become its victim, is now living entirely on public charity. Though 
there were some showers of rain yet they are too insufficient to make 
the hard soil yield to the ploughshare. More heavy showers are need- 
ed for the cultivation to begin with. The next difficulty is to find out 
labour for them. The middle class people, who engage them in 
their fields, have also fallen a prey to the terrible famine. In our 
4 
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Inspection, we have met with such families who have sold away all 
their goods and cattle and are now living on boiled green custard- 
apples, guava and other wild vegetables. They have nothing left to 
provide themselves with better food. Babies and children also are 
compelled to swallow all these things, for want of milk. The conse- 
quence is that diarrhoea and dysentery have broken out among them. 
Their appearance is so haggard, lean and thin that one doubts as to 
whether they would survive till to-morrow. One thing we have to 
complain against them is their strong attachment for self-respect. 
They would never speak out their real condition to charitable bodies. 
So we have to search out the distressed families before we can offer 
any help. The distress among this class is so widespread that nearly 
all of them need urgent help. In eight months the famine has made 
them totally destitute. 

We have opened a new centre on a small scale at Koalpara in 
Kotalpur Sub-division. We have opened two other Sub-centres, viz., 
Chaharabad and Birdra, subordinate to Indpur and Koniamara 
centres, respectively. 

A brief table of distribution, from 22nd March to 22nd April, 
is given below. Temporary helps are also included herewith. 


Names of 

'No, of 

\No, of 

f Amount 

centres. 

villages. 

recifients.^ 

of rice. 

Indpur 

95 

1060 

Mds. 55 

0 

Do.?(next week) 

95 

1067 

55 

u 

Do. „ 

64 

771 

40 

0 

Do. „ 

60 

780 

40 

20 

Do. „ 

64 

764 

40 

0 

Bankura 

'21 

128 

7 

0 

Do. (next week) 

25 

158 

8 

0 

Do. 

35 

223 

12 

0 

Do. 

86 

249 

14 

0 

Do. „ 

87 

260 

18 

20 

Koniamara 

41 

755 

88 

0 

Do. (next week) 

41 

785 

42 

0 

Do, „ 

29 

888 

17 

80 

Do. 

29 

851 

18 

20 

Do. 

80 

869 

20 

0 

Sonamukhi 

41 

526 

27 

20 

Do. (next week) 

41 

627 

81 

20 

Do. „ 

60 

739 

89 

0 

Do. „ 

60 

762 

88 

10 

Do. „ 

67 

775 

40 

0 

Chaharabad 

81 

295 

15 

0 

Do. (next weeic; 

82 

320 

16 

0 

Do. „ 

38 

826 

16 

20 

Birdra 

30 

528 

28 

0 
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Names of 

No. of 

No. of 

Amount 

Centres. 

villages. 

recipients. 

of rice. 

Birdra (next week) 

30 

530 

Mds. 28 20 

Do. „ 

SO 

561 

30 10 

Koalpara 

8 

55 

2 14 

Do. (next week) 

8 

50 

1 35 

Do. „ 

11 

83 

.3 2 

Clothes were also 

distributed 

from all the 

centres. We are 


thankful to the Bankura District Board for giving us clothes. 

In all our centres, specially at Indpur, people are suffering from 
scarcity of drinking water. Nearly all the tanks and wells have dried 
up. We have dug out a tank ’at Indpur at Rs. 500 and also some wells. 
But this is only a drop in the ocean. Many such are wanted to meet 
the pressing need of the situation. We appeal to the public to help 
us in carrying on this work of excavation. 

The task before us is very great. It requires hearty co-operation 
of the public. We are unable to give adequate help for want of 
sufficient funds. We, therefore, hope and trust that the generous 
public will help us in this work of saving the starving thousands. 

Any contributions, however small, will be thankfully received at 
any one of the following addresses : — 

(1) Manager, Udbodhan, 1, Mukherji Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 
(2) Swami Brahmananda, President, Ramakrishna Mission Math, 
Belur P. O., Howrah or (3) the undersigned. 

SHARVANANDA, 

Ramakrishna Mission^ Mylapore^ Madras, 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON EDUCATION. 

If there is any meaning in the discussions in the press and 
platform on educational matters, which are now carried on more 
frequently than ever, there is no room to doubt that the whole 
country is convinced that our educational system is not only most 
unsatisfactory, but is also positively harmful in certain respects. At 
the recent Provincial Educational Conference held at Madura, the 
President who is a great scholar and educationist, found the existing 
system of education to be full of defects and very similar views are 
held by a great many of our leaders. It is hardly necessary to argue 
the point that unless our educational activities are directed in proper 
channels, it would be foolish to expect a strong, healthy and pros- 
perous India which every one of us is most anxious to bring about 
as early as possible. The glorious Sri Swami Vivekananda used to 
observe frequently that the ruin of our country was due to the loss of 
‘SferaddArt’— faith in our own selves. The loss of this Shraddha, Swamiji 
always used to say, was due to our defective education. Of this latter 
he spoke as follows*. “We have had a negative education all along 
from our boyhood. We have only learnt that we are nobodies. 
Seldom are we given lo understard that great men weie ever born in 
our country. Nothing pcsitivc has been taught to us. We do not know 
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how to use our hands and feet. We master all the facts and Bgures 
concerning the ancestors of the English, but we are sadly unmindful 
of our own ! We have only learnt weakness Regard- 

ing the present University system, Swamiji said in his characteristic 
way: — “It is almost wholly one of defects. Why, it is nothing 
but a perfect machine for turning out clerks. I would even thank my 
stars if that were all But, no I See how men are becoming 
destitute of shraddhu and faith, they would assent that the Gita was 
only an interpolation and that the Vedas were but rustic songs I 
They would like to master every detail concerning things and 
nations outside India, but if you ask them they do not know even the 
names of their forefathers up to the seventh generations, not to speak 
of the fourteenth ! But as was characteristic of Swamji’s nature, 
he could never be satisfied with a purely destructive criticism and it 
ought to be known more widely that he had very definite and clear 
ideas about the proper education for our boys. He maintained 
that education should be on the s:ime lines as of old, namely. Guru 
Grihavasam or living with the Guru. But with this education, he 
wanted to combine modern Western Science, for he used to say that 
both were necessary. In order to bring about the old institution of 
“living with the Guru” Swamiji says, “ What we want are, Western 
Science coupled with Vedanta, Bramhacharya as the guiding motto 
and also Shraddha and faith in one’s own self. Another thing that we 
want is the abolition of that system which aims at educating our boys 
in the same manner as that of the man who battered his ass, being 
advised that it could thereby be turned into a house.” He explains 
the latter observation as follows — “The teacher spoils everything 
by thinking that he is teaching. Thus the Vedanta says that 
within man is all knowledge — even in a boy it is so— and it 
requires only an awakening and that much is the work of the teacher. 
We have to do only so much for the boys, that they may learn to 
apply their own intellect to the proper use of their hands, legs, ears, 
eyes, etc., and finally everything will become easy. But the root 
thing is Religion.” He used to add, “What does it matter if the 
higher education remains or goes. It would be better if the people 
got a little technical education so that they might find work and 
earn their bread, instead of dawdling about and crying for service.” 
By higher education, Swamiji never meant mere study of material 
sciences and turning out things of every day use by machinery but on 
the other hand, its use is to find out how to sulve the problems of 
life. His plan was that we should study, independent of foreign 
control, difierent branches of knowledge that is our own, and with it 
the English language and Western Science and also technical educa- 
tion- and all else which might develop the industries, so that, men 
instead of seeking service, may earn enough to provide for themselves 
and save something ai^ainst a rainy day.” Swamiji emphasised that 
true education was to be gained by constant living in communion 
with nature and that boys should live from their very boyhood with 
one whose character is like a blazing hre and should have before 
them a living example of the highest teaching. Swamiji pointed out 
frequently that India had all good prospects so long as Tyaffis (men 
of renunciation) used to impart knowledge and added that ‘ India, 
will have to carry other’s shoes for ever on her head if the charge of 
imparling knowledge to her sons does not again fall upon the 
shoulders of Tyagis.” Enough has been said to shew ihat the great 
need of the hour is ‘ Education* on proper lines and the details of this 
subject will be discussed on subsequent occasions. 
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^ ^4 Jf[^> II ^ II 

wr as one single 9lftr: fire the world srf^: (OT^) 
having entered ^ ^ to every form srf^^: alike form 
becomes cW so one single ?T^^T?cTTPiTT the soul that exists in 
all the beings ^ ^ to every form srf^^: alike becomes) 

^ and outside. 

As one fire having entered the world assumes forms 
according to the shapes of the different objects (it burns), 
so the one soul that exists in all the beings, appears in 
(different) forms according to the different objects (it enters), 
and (exists) also without. 

\^And exists also without — The one Atman not only pervades all 
the beings and appears variously according to the different forms 
it embodies, but in its own pure nature it is quite separate from 
those forms and unaffected by them : Through the upadhis {ue., 
the mind, the senses and the body) it assumes various forms, but in 
itself it is transcendental and beyond all Name and Form.] 

¥4 ^4 I 

^4 ^4 in » II 

one single ^ir ^**1 its 3^^ the world (?R^) 
having entered ^ to the different forms alike form 

liecomes ; so one the Atman that 

abides in the heart of all beings ^ to the different forms srf^^q: 
alike form becomes) : outside ^ and. 

As the one air, having come into the world, assumes 
(different) forms according to the different objects (it enters 
as breath), so the one Atman that abides in the heart of 
all the beings appears in different forms according to the 
different objects (it enters), and (exists) outside also. 

^ ^ NS) 

H II 

29 
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of all beings eye : the Sun W as 
ocular «rnr^; external impurities, a»JT so q?: one 
the soul that resides in all beings (^If) to the miseries 

of the world does not get attached, m because he) 

TO: separate, beyond. 

As the Sun, the eye of the whole world, is never 
contaminated by the external ocular impurities, so the one 
Atman that resides in all the beings, is never touched by 
the miseries of the world, (as it is) beyond (the world). 

The light of the sun makes everything visible, yet 
it is not contaminated by the defects of the object it illumines, 
so the transcendental Atman making every life possible by its exist- 
ence, remains untouched by the miseries of the world, ue., by the 
Karma and the bondages in life it entails. It is the unscrutable 
Avidya or the Nescience that has superimposed the phenomena of 
personality and the world— the Subject and the Object— upon the 
transcendental Atman just as the phenomenon of snake is superim- 
posed upon a piece of rope when seen in the dark or dim light 
through ignorance ; and as such, the superimposition does not 
affect in the least the real nature of the Atman, as the rope is never 
really affected by the snake-imposition. 

Here is the clear indication of the Vivaria Vada (the Doctrine 
of Superimposition) propounded by Sri Sankaracharya.] 

^ ^ I 

ii 

II 

who one ^ controller the soul of all 

beings ^ one single form manifold does ; him 
^ those wise men as existing within the self 
see, their alone) eternal ^ happiness (^ft is), 

others ^ not. 

(That) one (supreme) Ruler, the soul of all beings, who 
makes His one form manifold,— those wise men who per- 
ceive Him as existing in their own self, to them belongs 
the eternal happiness and to none else. 
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I 

^*ncq^4 

II H 11 

wftwnrt in the midst of the non-eternals TTO: the eternal, ^B«IRt 
of the conscious consciousness (intelligence), <55: one 
being) who of many desires ftr^^nfllr fulfils, ^ those 

wise men i( Him existing within the self ^g<TWi^ 

perceives, theirs aCTTW^ eternal ^rriS^: peace, others 5T- 
not. 

He, the eternal among the non-eternals, the intelli 
gence of the intelligent, who, though one, fulfils the desires 
of many, — those wise men who perceive Him as existing 
within their own self, to them belongs the eternal peace, 
and to none else. 

[The eternal among the non-eternals — The world is a flux, a 
constant change of appearances, a transient play ol Name and Form, 
hence it is rightly called non-eternal. But no flux could be possible 
without a basis that is unchangeable, as no flowing river could be 
possible without a permanent bed to flow upon, so the Atman, the 
immutable absolute Consciousness, is perceived to be the eternal 
basis of the shifting shadows of the world-phenomena. The relation 
between Brahman and the universe is similar to what exists between 
the picture-shadows and the screen in cinematograph, or between 
the form of an object and its atomic constituents : one is real and 
permanent, and the other is shadowy and evanescent.] 

Fulfils the desires of many — by dispensing to the Jivas the due 
results of their Karma through llie ministration of the I^aw.J 

^*13 Hifi n ^ v n 

the sages) that) indiscribable ’W*! supreme 

bliss that *5^ this thus think (perceive), 3 
how ?l^that shall (I) know ? whether 5 «nftl shines 

(in its own light) ^ or is luminous (in other’s light). 
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fto 

(The sages) perceive that indescribable supreme joy 
as ^ this is that.’ How shall I know that ? Does it shine (in 
its own light), or is effulgent {in other’s light) ? 

[As this is that — i.e.j as an object of direct perception. 

Note . — The exact import of the second line is not very clear. 
According to Sankara, it means, How shall I know that bliss, i.e., 
how shall 1 realise that bliss as my own self, as do the desireless 
sages ? Does it shine in its own self -effulgence ? Will it be 
perceived clearly as my own self shining in my Buddhi (or 
consciousness), or not But the latter portion of this interpretation 
is at once forced and unwarrantable, because it would appear then 
very strange that such an utterance of doubt should come from 
Yama himself, the seer of Truth. 

Either it must be the utterance of Nachiketas, or by these 
words Yama meant to evoke doubt in the mind of Nachiketas about 
the self-effulgence of the Atman, that it may naturally lead to the 
solution in the next mantram. In either case, it is necessary here 
also to take in the sense of ‘ ’ as it has been taken in 

the next mantram.] 

II II 

there the sun *( do not shine H nor the 

moon and stars. these 1^5®: lightnings ^ do not 

shine, SW this fire f?r: how («rnnqr can shine). that WW 
shining verily all shines after his *n?n by light 

^ this ^ all shines. 

The sun does not shine there, nor the moon and the 
stars, nor these lightnings, and much less this fire. When 
He shines, everything shines after Him, by His light all 
this is lighted. 


The End of the Fifth Chapter. 
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IDeiianta Hesari 

“ wCt the lion of Vedanta roar.'* 

Let me tell you, strength, strength is what we want. 

Aiid the first st^p in getting strength is to uphold the 
!Jpanishads,and believe that ‘ I am the Atman.' ** 

•^Swami Vivekananda, 
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GOSPEL OF SRI R&HAKRISHNA « 

HIS SPIBZTVAZi EZPBXUEHCSS. 

It is the 12th April, 1885, ^ o'clock in the afternoon. The 
Master has come to tie house of Srijukta Balaram Bose at Bagh 
Bazaar, Calcutta, and is seated in the spacious drawing room sur- 
rounded by the devctees. The whole family of Balaram Babu are 
greatly devoted to Sri Ramakrishna, and now and then he comes to 
this house from Dakshineswar to give an opportunity to his 
devotees of seeing him. Girish, master, Balaram, the junior Naren, 
Paitu, Dwija, Puma, Mahendra Mukherji, and such other devotees, 
—all have assembled in the room. And gradually there come 
Trailokya Sanyal, Jaigopal Sen, and some other followers of the 
Brahmo Samaj. 

Sri Ramakrishm (to the devotees) ; During that time 
(the period of Sadhana), while meditating, 1 used to see 
actually a man sitting by me with a trident in hand and frightening 
me, as much as to say that if I did not put my mind wholly in 
God, he would kill me with the weapon,— if the mind were not 
sincere, he would pierce through my heart. 

• Translated from the original Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita by * M* 
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Sometimes Mother brought about such a state th;t my mind 
used to come down from the Nitya (the Absolute) to the LeeUi 
(the manifestation). And again it used to soar high ip from the 
Leela to the Nitya. When the mind would come lown to the 
Leela, I meditated upon Sita and Rama constantly, ard used to get 
visions of them often. For sometimes, I kept Ranlala (a small 
metallic image of Rama) always with me. Sometines I used to 
bathe Him, sometimes feed Him. Sometimes I nmained in the 
bhava^ of Radha and Krishna and used to get constantly their 
visions. Sometimesi again, I passed in the bhava rf Gotranga,— 
a confluence of the two bhavas, of the Purusha an< the Ptakriti. 

“Again, the mood changed, — the mind scared up to the 
Absolute leaving behind the Leela. Then I hit no diference 
between iulasi (holy basil) and an ordinary herb ; the pe*sonal 
aspects of God grew unpalatable ; I observed, “ 3ut, ye are incon- 
stant and liable to change "I Then I placed then low, and retiov- 
ed all the pictures of gods and goddesses :'ron my room, aid 
began to meditate only upon that Akhanda Saichidananda (tie 
undivided absolute Knowledge-Existence-Bliss)— the prime Pwrw- 
sha (Being). Myself remained like a handmaid— the handmaid of 
the Purusha. 

“ I had to perform all kinds of Sadhanis. There are three 
kinds of Sadhanas, viz ^Saihviky Rajasik and Tumadk. In the Sattwik 
Sadhana, the devotee prays to Him with the intense longing of the 
heart, or remains absorbed in His name, and desires nothing in 
return. In the Rajasik Sadhana there are various kinds of perform- 
ances,— one has to do Purascharanam] so many times, so much 
pilgrimages, such kind of Panchatapat, the worship of gods or 
goddesses on a grand scale with the 'sixteen ingredients' (Sliodasha 
Upachara), and so on. The Tamasik Sadhana is with the help of 
Tamo Guna. (It is like crying out with a terrific voice) “ Jai Kali! 
What, won't Thou manifest ? — I will thrust thisknife into my throat, 
if Thou wouldst not !" There is no observance of purity (Suddha- 
chara) in this Sadhana, — as it is with the Sadhanas of Tantra. 

“ During that time (of Sadhana), I used to witness wonderful 
Manifestations. I actually uxw * the sport or the Atma ' (Atma^ 
ratnana). A being of my own form entered into this body and 
b^an to ' sport ' (ramana) with each of the six lotuses.' All the 

* spiritual mood as well as the modes of the spiritual consciousness, 
t A kind of devotional practice consisting of repeating of cer- 

tain mantrams, and homam (sacrifice) in a specific way. 

t A kind of penance performed by sitting in the midst of a circlp of fire in 
summer sun, 
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lotuses had been closed, — but as he began to sport with each» it 
bloomed and turned its face up ! In this way, Muladhara, Swadhish- 
than», Anahata, Visuddha, Ajna, Sahasrara, — ^all the * lotuses ’ be- 
came full-blown one by one ; and previously they had been hanging 
down, now they all turned their faces upwards — 1 saw it perceptibly. 

** While meditating, I used to assume the constancy of the 
dame of a lamp — the steady undickering dame in a windless 
place. 

** In deep meditation, one becomes bereft of external con- 
sciousness. Once a fowler was aiming at a bird. At that time, a big 
marriage procession of hundreds of men with bands and lights 
passed him by, but he never felt its existence, so much was his 
absorption 1 

** A man was angling by the side of a tank. After a long time, 
the doat was perceived to be moving and dipping now and then, 
and when he took up the rod in his hand and was about to give a 
pull, just then a wayfarer came up to him and asked, * well. Sir, do 
you know where is the house of Mr. so-and-so Banerji ?’ But no 
reply came, the man was intent upon giving the pull. The way- 
farer loudly repeated his question several times, but no answeri 
the man was not conscious of it at all,— his hand was shaking with 
intense eagerness and the gaze was fixed on the doat. The pedestrian 
left the place in disgust. But in the meantime, when he had gone 
to some distance, the doat went down and the man hauled up the 
fish to the bank. Then he wiped his face with the towel and 
cried out to the traveller Hollo Mister, look up." The traveller 
was unwilling to return first, but after much persuasion he came and 
asked the reason why he was called. Then the man said *A little 
while ago, were you not asking me something’? To that the way- 
farer observed, * Bah 1 then i asked you so many times, and now 
you are enquiring what I asked for V * 0, then the fish was taking 
the bait, so I could not hear you.' 

Exactly this kind of concentration comes in meditation,-^ 
nothing can be seen, or heard. Even the perception of feeling goes 
away. The snake may crawl over the body, but one does not feel 
it 1 Neither the meditator feels it, nor the snake. 

<< In deep meditation all the functions of the senses are inhib- 
ited. There comes a complete cessation of the outward dow of 
the mind,— as if, the gate of the outer apartment is closed. All the 
five objects of the senses— light, sourrd, taste, touch and smell 
•^lie outside Unperceived. 

At first, pictures of the sense^objects appear before the mind 
during meditation, but when it is deep, they never rise at all|-«« 
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they lie outside debarred, i used to see many things in the time 
of meditation. One day 1 saw before me a heap of money, 
a costly shawl, plateful of sweetmeats, and two women with big 
nose-rings. Then I asked my mind, * Mind, what do you want ? 
Do you want to enjoy anything ? ,* but the reply came from it 
that it wanted nothing save the lotus-feet of the Lord. I could see 
everything of the inside and outside of the women, as things within 
a glass case become visible from outside. 1 saw in them nothing 
but nerves, muscles, entrails, blood, phlegm, worms, excreta, urine 
—all thesel” 

(To be continued,) 


ON MBDITATION. 

Familiar Talks by Swanti Ramakrishnananda, 

Meditation means complete self-abandonment. To meditate 
successfully one must get rid of this ego. You know, before a great 
glory all little glories disappear, so before the effulgent glory of God 
this little ego will completely vanish, as the stars vanish when the sun 
rises. The moment you have given up everything and understood 
your own helplessness, at that moment God-visiou will come. If you 
can reach this state and hold it even for a few moments, you will see 
how quickly God will begin to rise up in your mind ; and when you 
will be able to remain in that state, God will always be present there. 

But, you say, I cannot see Him with these eyes of mine, I cannot 
hear Him with these ears, 1 cannot touch Him with these hands, how 
then am I to perceive Him ? You can never perceive Him in this way. 
These senses are made for the creation, not for the Creator. To go 
to the Creator, you must throw aside these instruments which take you 
directly to the creation. You must no longer seek the help of the 
senses or the mind. You must divest yourself completely of the 
offices of both. So long as you demand the aid of these, your ego is 
in full force and meditation will not come. When, however, you have 
been able to put down the ego and go beyond the mind and senses) 
meditation will come of itself. This is the easiest way to get it,— by 
the practice of ** Not I, not I, but Thou.” 

God dwells in the heart of every man. He is the nearest thing 
to each one of us, but the mind has been dragged out so long by the 
things of this world that it is difficult for it to come home. There- 
fore with the sword of wisdom one must cut asunder all these 
worldly attachments. People often say to me: ** 1 find it so difficult 
to concentrate my mind. It goes to my business, to my house- 
hold affairs and it seems impossible to hold it on God. Why is 
this V* The answer is ; Because your mind does not belong to 
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you. You have sold it to your business, to your worldly affairs, 
how can you expect to command what is not yours ?” With a 
divided mind you can never hope to gain the power of concentra- 
tion and meditation and without these the vision of Truth is unattain- 
able. Christ said that only the pure in heart shall see God. Pure 
means unmixed, homogeneous, one. The mind is pure therefore 
when it is perfectly single, devoted to one object. The mind as we 
know it, is merely a collection of desires, it is made up of desires. Get 
rid of selfish desires and nothing remains but the Paramatman or the 
Divine Self. There is no difference between the purified mind and 
the Self of man. So if you wish to see God, the only way is to get 
rid of all selfish desires, to make your mind single, for as Christ has 
said : “ When the eye is single, the body is full of ligfit.’* 

There are of course many different practices which will help you 
to gain control over your mind and senses, but all these practices, 
even the best, are in some measure mechanical. Endue your heart 
with devotion and your mind will naturally turn towards God, for 
what you love you like to think about. As a matter of fact every man 
is loving God, for every man loves eternal life, all-knowledge, all- 
blissfulness and these are God. But lew men know that they are 
loving Him, just as a man who has been hearing all his life of a mango 
but has never seen one, may actually be eating a mango yet he will 
not know it until some one comes and tells him, so all men are loving 
God but unless some one comes and tells them, tuey do not know it. 
When, however, you realize that God is that which you are seeking 
everywhere in the universe, then it will not be dithcult tor you to 
love Him ; all your thoughts will spontaneously flow towards Him 
and meditation will become easy . — The Message of the East, 
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, iV. Subramanya lyer^ M, A, 

(Continued from page 60.) 

Now, it is not enough to create and start an ideal organismal 
disposition with a name, form, function, etc. It 
The VaxnaBrama has to be maintained in a proper state of repair. 
Siau^tebha^^ This is the great question in India. And the 
its scope. maintenance can only be if the mental organis- 

maliiess as well, by which i mean a sense of 
duty, necessity and responsibility for the free exchange of services 
such as they may be, is lirmly implanted in the minds of the people 
concerned. This is the sacred duty of leaders of societies. It is. I 
believe, the mission which the Varnasrania Rakshana Sabha has 
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undertaken. Its beneficiaries may be taken to include not only Hin- 
duSf but our Christian and Mahomedan brethren who are working in 
different functions of the Indian national organism, whether they may 
retain their organic names and structures or not, but in whom our 
forefather’s blood is running, and also our European brethren 
permanently settled in our land, even though the change of creed in 
regard to the Christian and Mussalman and a difference of nationality 
in regard to the European may suggest an idea of separateness which, 
in an Empire subject to one rule, and that the most righteous the world 
has ever witnessed, should have no place. That the present Indians 
are not ethnically different, one from the other, and have not come from 
the North Pole or the Swiss Lakes but are of the same stock and are 
children of the same Bharata Varsha, all existing dissimilarities being 
clearly traceable to difference in occupation and climate and living 
generally, has been, it may be remembered in this connection, the 
insistent declaration of the great Swami Vivekananda. 


In India, we have a well-planned and perfected social organism. 

Owing to political, economical and religious 
* * influences of various kinds, the old organism has 

undergone changes in various parts, but the parts 
cf the machinery have not been affected beyond recognition. Blessed 
as we are with the sway of the great and noble British Government, 
. exercising its beneficent Raj over the bulk of tlie Indian continent and 
with Indian princes of different degrees of political independence in 
charge of their respective territories, ruling under the protecting 
aegis of the Imperial suzerain, the organ of protection call for no 
direct concern. The other organs, viz.y production, distribution, and 
religion need alone engage our attention. In regard to them, the 
policy should be not only to evince interest in the maintenance and 
improvement of the functions, leaving the classes wedded to them 
from life-long antiquity to take care of themselves. The various castes 
in India must be taken up and encouraged in their respective functions 
through the free exchange of their various services such as they may 
be. With its high civilization at one time, the necessaries and com- 
forts that were ministered to in India were multifold, and the demand 
for them was so great that a separate group of functionaries got 
earmarked for each. Realising, as we all do, the extent of industrial 
organisation and consequent general inefficiency at the present time, 
no one can claim that the members of all the various Indian castes 
who are so still by name, form or continued functioning retain their 
full fitness. But I submit that it is not a case of all gone, never-to- 
come again. Only, we must keep out the night-mares of impractica- 
bility and impossibility. They should not be allowed to haunt us. 
Achievement is all a matter of patience and well-directed effort ; 
and though from the depth of our present disorganized condition, the 
pull up may seem too Herculean to be possible, the mist of despair 
will all clear up when the plan of operation is laid barc« Let us, to 
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start, take up those brethren who are still the faithful members of 
their respective occupations though working under handicaps, and 
nurture them with care. In this great metropolis of the weaving 
industry in the Presidency, the textile art comes up first to the mind^s 
eye. Taking religion, there is the need for a competent Hindu 
ecclesiastical service on the lines of the Christian Church. If this is 
recognised by society's leaders, the profession of religion will become 
one of the favoured pursuits in life. Even in India, for instance, do 
we not find Christian clergymen doing work and drawing salaries 
and perquisites from a thousand or more of a Bishop to a thirty or 
more of a parish priest and rightly enjoying a social status much in 
advance of their income ? And what a great relief would that be from 
the economic standpoint, not only to the innumerable office-sceiers 
among the Brahmins, but also to the other functional castes on wlose 
domain the Brahmin is now encroaching in the struggle to live ! And 
how many of them, now otherwise settled, may perhaps gladly begin 
to train their children at least for their own congenial and time-honoir- 
ed ecclesiastical profession, as so many now do in the West, if tae 
occupation should be made less unattractive I A correspondent to the 
“ Times’^ of London referred the other day to the great Missionary 
Societies as the thermometer of evangelical life in England. The 
evangelical life of the Indian, and of the Brahmin in particular, must 
be demonstrated, not merely in the excellence of individual life, which 
certainly is a matter of first importance, but in religio-moral service 
as well. The Brahmin differs from other castes in that he is a 
Skadkarmi and not a mere Thrikarmi. He has not only to learn, but 
to teach. He has not only to give, but to receive. He has not only 
to perform rites, but to assist at their performance by others. If this 
difference is realised, a Brahmin will not consider himself orthodox 
unless, in addition to the Brahmanical Acharas^ he h.as adopted the 
Brahman ical profession n/ religious service and propagation as well. 

But in regard to the restoration of the several organs of the body 
politic, there is no use of waiting for good arti- 
A Caution. cles before we utilise them. If we recognise 

that the article— under “ article”, I include 
industrial supply and commercial and religious services — was once 
good and efficacious, that on account of the various troubles and 
vicissitudes through which India has passed, things got so 
disorganised that all labour steadily lessoned in demand 
and value and that that reacted upon the supply, it would be 
clear where the femedy now lies. It lies, I say, in requisi* 
tioning those supplies and services in greater measure, retrenching 
other expenditure if necessary, and paying adequate value for them 
whatever their present quality may be. Improvement in quality and 
even quantity will then follow as a necessary corollary. To buy of 
one another ”, said the great Chamberlain, “ is the secret of efficient 
pationz^l life.” The trouble in India, not iperely in regard to the 
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industry of religion but to all industries, is that the maker blames the 
buyer for his neglect to buy and the buyer blames the maker for his 
neglect to offer a article cheap. This mutual recrimination has 
blunted the sense of responsibility. When the people are forming 
themselves into an organism for the first time, it is of course the 
producer that has to prepare and create a demand. But, in India 
where society has already been established on organismal lines, it is 
the consumer that has to be always vigilant in the matter of purchas- 
ing what is offered and thus keeping up the demand. A producer 
with hunger as his master can never neglect to supply. When 
neglect does come, therefore, it is the consumer that should come 
forvard, honestly accept the blame for past neglect and promise to 
male reparation by purchasing, even at a disadvantage or loss for 
the time being. My object here is only to show, how, by aiming at 
th« restoration, not per salium but gradually, of all the organs or Varnas 
and sub-varnas of the Indian body-politic to their legitimate func- 
ticns, we shall be embarking on a movement which must command 


the support of all. 

For all these purposes, the propagation of correct ideals through 
an adequately trained and organised machinery 
Varnaarama is the first need, and the funds of Mutts and 
Dharaa Sabha : its Devasthanams cannot find a more appropriate 
iS direction of expenditure. I am not one of those 

that support the expenditure of Devasthanam 
money on general school and collegiate education or medical aid, no 
doubt objects most admirable in themselves. Every pie of Devastha- 
nam money must first go for the Davasthanam, for the maintenance of 
their structural, spiritual and administrative efficiency, in view to best 
serve the objects for which they were primarily intended ; and, I for 
one believe that if the budget of temple expenditure, even in import- 
ant temples like Tirupati or Madura be examined, considerable room 
for revision will be disclosed. If, however, after all this is fully done, 
any surplus should remain, it should go to constitute a Hindu Mission 
Fund for the strengthening and propagation of religion in the areas 
near about. And, as Hinduism is not a proselytising creed, is not 
opposed to any other and would be seen when correctly understood 
to absorb and find a place even for all the ecclesiastical religion and 

their masters, there can be no cause for fear or distrust. And what- 
ever balance that may still remain after all these purposes are met 
must go to promote Vamasrama Dharmarakshana which, as I said, at 
the outset, is the soul of Hinduism. This Sabha has a further claim on 
the Rajahs, Zemindars and noblemen. Their ancestors, wh^ Ito 
is running in their veins, prided, they should recollect, on being the 

Rakshakas of Vamasrama Pharma. Sri Rama was in the words of 


Valmiki : ^ ,, 

“ Rakshitha Jeevalokasya Chathurvamasya Rakshitha. 

Q^thifrvtfmfm includes its sub-diviaons whose number in a society is 
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in proportion to its advanced civilization. This ought to be an inspira- 
tion and an example to our Indian aristocracy. The Sabha has a still 
more direct claim on the various Mutts. They were established out 
of people’s money for the express purpose of keeping alive Hinduism 
and its Sanathana Dharma in their land. But I know that some of 
their heads are wofully lacking in their sense of duty and are now 
mere jewelled pendants, in the national diadem, whose detachment 
will affect neither its symmetry nor its strength. Without claiming 
great personal knowledge, I can only indulge in the belief that appeals 
made in suitable manner and with sufficient insistence will not be 
wholly infructuous. 1 would even suggest a special committee of the 
Sabha being formed to work incessantly at your nobles and 
Mathadhipathies. 

One word about what is called “ the social reform movement ” 
may not be out of place. If society is an organ- 
Social Beform. ism, distinctiveness as among the organs is a 
necessary and vital feature to prevent mutual 
encroachments and to enforce responsibility. This distinctiveness is, 
as already stated, provided through name and place and also through 
an external form consisting of dress, language, personal and domestic 
customs, manners, etc., and an internal structure, the result of 
prolonged functioning of one kind, fitting a person for that particular 
function and to that extent disabling him from taking on another 
easily or efficiently. Any leform or re-construction must therefore 
be conducted without prejudice to this plan of the social fabric, i.tf., 
to the distinctiveness between organ and organ. It may be that no 
functional or territorial distinctiveness can be now perceived as 
underlying some of the divisions or sub-divisions. But time may 
perhaps re-discover the forgotten fiindamenlum divisione or find new 
functions for these distinct caste vessels to hold. Let us not therefore 
break them in a hurry. To obliterate all distinctiveness and convert 
heterogeneity to homogeneity is in the eye of science, I need hardly 
say, no development but retrogression. In the matter of change 
of occupation, let us note that the principle that the members of a 
particular caste should not encroach on the functions of another 
tends to social order and represents cosmos. The reverse must 
necessarily mean social disorder or chaos. It is not meant that even 
under the most unfavourable conditions of wages and honour, the 
members of one caste should be obliged to follow a particular 
occupation. What is urged is that society has got a duty to make 
the conditions favourable so that the right of continuing in one’s own 
father’s function to society may be ensured to him and the need for 
encroachment on another or looking out for a new and untried occu- 
pation with each generation avoided and the balance of supply and 
demand^ which is the most important from the stand-point of 
economic dynamics, is maintained. 

i 
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As long as each section of society has its labour in due demand 
. and is materially well-placed, separateness of 

Xnter-maxrUge? domestic and social intercourse such as dining 
or marriage, will not be looked upon as a griev- 
ance on the one hand, or a privilege on the other. For, does the 
self-respecting Smartha Brahmin evince any great anxiety to eat in 
the same Panthi with a Vaishnava or vice versa ? Its real value among 
others, as preventing to some extent the chance of intermarriage 
between two separate occupational castes, which would mean lessen- 
ing the skill in and the scope for the progressive development of 
the various labours or between two territorial castes, which would 
mean encroachment on place, will be appreciated. The fallacy that 
inter-dining between two castes would promote union and good 
fellow-ship, leaving other conditions alone, especially when that 
inter-dining is secured at the sacrifice of what union may already 
exist, is too obvious to need any special reference. It is not free 
inter-dining or inter- marriage that kept all the castes in harmony 
in the ages past ; it is the non-encroachment on each other’s labour 
and mutual inter-dependent service under the Varnasramic ideal 
Now, it is the competing of all castes for the same loaves and Bshes 
of office and public preferment that is the real key of disunion, 
showing itself in its protean forms ; and it is the reconstitution of 
society on non-competetive lines, which is the aim of the Varnasrama 
movement, that is going to restore the lost balance* 

In regard to the post-puberty marriage legislation on which 
Hindu public opinion is so sharply divided, and 
liSnia^e? ^ * *^** ^ which has separated the opponents from the 
advocates as'‘reactionaries’' and “progressives” 
or “ orthodox” and “ heterodox” — a separation traceable to the 
absence of any common idea ot the goal or view-point, I, lor one, 
feel sure that post-puberty marriage among girls in communities 
where pre-puberty marriage is now the rule, is going to come, and that 
very soon, unless the economic condition of the country is improved, 
making available a larger proportion of men to be tit and capable 
husbands and fathers in each caste, and unless a healthier public 
opinion is created. And when it comes for no fault of the parents 
and in spite of their best effort, (which God forbid), society which is 
responsible in the last resort for the state of affairs, cannot well with- 
hold recognition. It will gradually be even necessary, in justice to 
one’s female offspring, to treat her in the matter of inheritance on the 
same footing as the sons, as it is quite possible that the girls may 
have to remain unmarried and as the only justification for not giving 
them property- rights in the past, was that no girl would ever remain 
un-married but would become the heiress to her husband’s house-hold. 
But to declare that a system of marriage, which has insured 
universality of the married state for every woman*— and through it 
nature’s distribution of labour between the sexes, man for society and 
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woman for the home^which ensures the selection of suitable partrers 
being made by the responsible parents, or guardians, saves the wonan 
from the possible demoralizing tendency of looking out for a husbind 
herself and has not known a single case of infraction in the com- 
munities where it is in force — ^to say that this is an inferior system, 
especially when the marriage in question is only an irrevocable 
betrothal before puberty and no physiological consummation from 
whose prematureness untoward physical effects may perhaps be 
feared ; to ask that socio-religious discipline should be broken by the 
king’s law to accommodate persons who may not wish to coiform to 
it or may not care to settle with the society direct, much less to 
tackle the root cause, and to make that request to a Government that 
respects religious law to such an extent as to tolerate no permissive 
legislation in violation of that law but penalizes Christian bigamy, 
even in the case of such men and women as may wish to go in for that 
alliance, even if it is an alliance accepted and legally enforced in 
respect of the large bulk of His Majesty’s subjects, Hindu and 
Mussulman— /Ws is the pity. 

It is said that the post-puberty marriage is the ancient system in 
India and that marriage before puberty is a later introduction. But 
the question is not whether it is ancient or modern. The qmstion is, 
consistently with the correct ideal of marriage, which is the most 
sound and most safe under the existing conditions ? If ;he senses 
and passions of the average man and woman had been unaer control 
more than they are now, i.d?., if they had been Jithcfdriyas and 
Oordhwareihasas and if they did not stand in eternal fe;r of being 
tempted into wrong paths by the demoralizing influence cf want ard 
the present struggle for existence, it would not matter whether gi.ls 
arc married before or after puberty. But as things nov stand, the 
ideal conducive to the purity, dignity and efficiency of voman nore 
than any other is the pre-puberty marriage and ideal deserves tc be 
accepted by the whole world. But as the movement s appareitly 
now under abeyance, the matter may be dismissed wi;hout furher 
remarks. 

In regard to foreign travel which must lead gradually at some 
time or other to settlement in foreign couitries 
Foreign Travel. and occupation of their lands aid labour, it is 
clearly a violation of one of Ihc organismal 
conditions we have indicated, m,, a fixed place for each natior and 
sub-nation. In fact, no nation can be said to be under the full sway 
of the caste or organismal or Varanasramic system unless and until, 
to quote one of the greatest thinkers of mo lern times, “ its classes 
help one another by mutual functions or labours and when, prchibit- 
ing its people from foreign travel except under due safeguards, it 
adjusts itself harmlessly with other nations of mankind.” Of course 
this is the view of the question of foreign travel from the stand-point 
of pure reason apart front Sinritbis or other Prantanas, 
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As for the depressed classes, rather castes, let us note that all 
the castes in India are depressed, in the sense 
elaasis. that the occupations associated with them are 

depressed in wages and honour and that the 
difference between the state of one caste and that of another is only 
one o: degree. But as things- stand, it is the sacred and bounden 
duty of the one less depressed to help the more depressed. It would 
be the most inexpiable crime not to do so. But the helping, if it is 
to be effective and not merely be a master for self-advertisement, 
should be in the direction of encouraging and honouring them in 
the rccupation on which the bulk of their people depend and making 
them respected land-owners or other industrialists with an adequate 
income. It would not benefit a whole community to merely equip 
some to compete for service under Government, mercantile or cede- 
siasticil bodies, whatever be the advantage to those individuals them- 
selves. For, that will not improve the depressed castes as a whole, 
any mere than the making of a few Brahmins as Vakils, Collectors, 
Judges and even Members of Council has raised or will raise the 
Brahmii community as a whole. 

Many other items on the programme of the social reformer, 
honest attempts though they are, to palliate 
existing troubles hardly go, T am afraid, to 
r^fbrin. their root. Some of them may even lead to 

social disruption and a still greater worsening 
of "ihe natiomi situation. The establishment, repairs and restoration, 
as the case nay be, of organismal conditions, namely, name, structure, 
function, plac», t.d., real social reform conceived in the light of science 
and on the model of nature is what is wanted. Social reform must 
not be the upsetting of such organismal conditions as may already 
exist, though h disrepair. It is the improvement of material condi- 
tions and not the changes of personal and domestic customs and 
manners, whici of course have an indirect effect on national life 
that is called social reform in the West, though their methods do 
not yei take no e of the fact that society, to be stable, orderly and 
efficient, should be treated as an organism. The trend of socio-eco- 
nomic activity n however in the direction of the organismal or 
Varnasrimic idesl, unconsciously and slowly though it may be. They 
have nanc, funetbn and place z. e., three of the organismal features 
for theii social organism. Structure is alone wanting and will come 
in time. In these :ircumstances, is it not a pity that we, who seek 
to follow the example of the West, should go in the reverse direction, 
that we, under the name of social reform, should really work at 
social disformation ? In any case, all that I would say to my brethren 
is to note clearly what the phrase * social reform ^ means in the West 
and to ask them in whatever they do to take society with them. If 
any system or institution is felt to be inconvenient or seems to be 
injurious, it has to be decided vvbether it is really the system that is 
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at fault or merely the unhealthy environment in wWch it has worked. 
If it is the latter, action has to be taken to correct that environment. 
Mere replacement of a thing without correcting the environment can 
only give an apparent and short-lived relief, and even then at the 
cost of something else, to be discovered sooner or later and paid for 
at compound interest. If, again, any nation wants to keep pace with 
other nations, it must first see that it moves as one unit. It must be 
recognized, if a platitude be permitted, that moral courage consists 
not in individual's feeling free to break long established customs and 
manners, and thus disconnecting themselves from their social family 
in a spirit of individualistic don't-careness, only to become incoherent 
elements in it, but in taking society with them, in the practice of high 
principles and in the regulation of one's life in strict accordance with 
the requirements of family, social and universal compacts in spite of 
temporary inconveniences and even disadvantages. If any in our 
society differ from us, let us persuade them before we go ahead of 
them. The often quoted adage “ an ounce of practice is worth more 
than a ton of precept " is misused when it is applied to the stage 
when the correctness of one's views is not honestly tested 
in the light of the views of others. Discussions in print 
now-a-days develop only dialectic skill and consist often of 
attacks and counter-attacks. The desire to arrive at truth 
through peaceful methods and through mutual aid is not conspicuous 
by its presence. We forget that there is nothing absolutely good or 
bad in this world. Everything has its good and bad sides under 
varying conditions. But if the conditions are the samej physical and 
mental, what is good to one person or age must be equally good to 
another. The conditions are the chief thing. What is absolutely good 
is only that activity of man which is dominated by the idea that 
society, mankind, in fact all created things are one family. Every 
activity with the reverse idea is absolutely bad. In communities, 
therefore, whose leaders want to take with them the would-be-led, 
the kudos of a particular achievement is and should be in proportion 
to the amount of social approval with which it is done and not in 
proportion to the disapproval in the face of which it is done. To act 
in the belief that in matters of this kind one has only to take the 
initiative and that the others would follow sooner or later may be to 
presume too much on one's infallibility and power of traction. In the 
matter of established canons and conventions, no one who wishes to 
remain as an integral part of society has a right to break them as long 
as there is one dissentient member standing unreconciled to their 
violation. The cohesion of the group is well worth the sacrifice of 
the convenience of a few. And do we not know that in every club or 
fraternity that is anxious to maintain unimpaired solidarity within its 
fold, one black ball, i.^., one dissentient vote decides the thing finally 
and for all ? This should be more or less the rule in the matter 
pf socis|l CQpyeqtioQ which, do wc not observe, qo European 
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brother for his part dare outrage at the risk of oatradsm and oven 
worse ? 

Indian national life is passing through a crisis the like of which 
has not been witnessed in her recorded history; 
and to meet it, the joint one-minded, whole- 
thiJ^ng* hearted collaboration of all her sons is needed. 

This is not the time for branching off into par- 
ties or factions over comparatively small matters. Much of our trouble 
is due, I have always observed, to want of co-ordination among our 
leaders which, if it had existed, would have been of infinite aid to our 
rulers in promoting our best interests. T think it was John Stuart 
Mill who said that, even in the best state which society has yet reach- 
ed, it is lamentable how great a proportion of all the efforts and 
talents in the world are employed in merely neutralising one another. 
But, if we have a common ideal, all this could be avoided and 
striking results of undoubted value to mankind achieved with surpris- 
ingly small effort. We, in India especially, are like an unorganised 
gang of workers working at the national car, let my friends pardon me 
if 1 am wrong. We have no common plan of dragging the car. Each 
man or group of men takes hold of one rope and pulls it with all the 
vehemence begotten of honest earnestness but disregardful of the force 
and direction of the pull of others. And need it surprise any person 
^familiar with car processions — if the national car so manipulated 
makes no progress or worse still, if it topples over and even wrecks 
the makers. This is more or less our situation, I fear. In all matters, 
we only see proximate causes and take note only of proximate effects. 
As the vera causa of a social situation is not always the circumstance 
immediately preceding in time, the ascertainment and removal of that 
seeming cause will not take ns far. So in regard to effects. In the 
domain of social economics, I use the phrase in its widest sense^ 
cause and effect do not follow one another with the abruptness or 
finality of a bomb explosion ; and even if we can live on for a full 
span of a hundred years which we rarely do, the effects of acts 
and policies on the social organism would be so far-timed as 
not to be evident to us. Even if we live longer, * the complexity of 
social life is so great that it is difficult to appraise the causative value 
of each factor in a given situation. Even the true appreciation of 
the succession of facts in individual life is often difficult and leads to 
dangers. If this is so in individual life, it is a fortiori so in regard to 
social life. 

If there be a purposive power at the back of the Universe, He 
must have planned its machinery in view to the 
Svolutioii “4 happiness of all its parts and would not have 
na ooamogeiia- g^^^ed it into action before the component 
parts were perfected so at to secure that hap- 
piness as the result of their Interplay. Ai^d, a^ in a machinery the 
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structure of various parts cannot be the same but must differ accord- 
ing to the function it has to perform, the continuance of that 
structure throughout the entire course of its existence, and not its 
eternal change, can be the plan of the Universe’s working. All evo- 
lution or unfolding, either at the mere command of the creator 
“ Ichhamatram Prabhavoh Srishti ” or gradually one after another, say 
in the course of seven days, mus: have been complete before the 
activity began. If the Universe is really dominated by a superior, all- 
powerful, all-benevolent intelligence, the theory that a thing was 
once created in a crude and imperfect state, that it had to be then 
uncreated after painful experience by the created unit, and then 
recreated into a different and more perfect thing, would only show 
up the Creator as trying his maiden hand at the creative art, making 
it in one way first, finding it not to suit, then erasing it and substitut- 
ing another. This cannot be consistent with our ideas of His 
omniscience and omnipotence ; ooe thing cannot and ought not to 
come out of another. It may come aJUr another. Addition must be 
His Law, and not erasure and substitution. The idea therefore of 
never ending progress or, in other words, the negation of a static 
ideal for the world and society must both be absurd. 1 lay some 
stress on this point in these concluding remarks, as it is taken to 
justify a great deal of the current destructive activities of the sub- 
versive-activities prompted of course by the desire to see improved 
reconstruction or progressive evolution as it is called 

The weak need not be destroyed for the evolution of the strong 
or the rough for the smooth. Tte path of progress need not be 
strewn with the corpses of any God’s creatures. Both weak and 
rough, strong and smooth have tieir respective and indispensable 
purposes, one for the other in the economy of nature, and one need 
not be evolved into the other. Ail that is needed is that their dis* 
tinctive uses should be known and duly harnessed. As for the 
Darwinian theory of the origin of ttie species, it is a notorious fact in 
science that no new species has yet been known to have come into 
being, whatever generalizations h that direction may have been 
suggested by plants and animals in varying stages of undifferentiation 
or involution through the stress of unorganismal conditions, as the 
castes in India are now going throngh. 

The enlightenment, the security, the peace and the guarantee ol 
active support to all good measures, which Goi 
Coa^usioa. has vouchsafed to India through the grert 

British Raj, only require that we, her child* 
ten, should ask ourselves at this critical stage in our life, whether, as 
members of an once-formed organism, though now in gradual courses 
of disformation, we are going to disform ourselves further and further 
and carry ourselves more and more away from the ancient social 
ideal of established mutual co-operation that stands supported and 
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vindicated by Nature, and hunt after an ideal of perpetual 
competition and self-dependence, which even among the 
most powerful nations of the earth, powerful, 1 say in 
intellect, physique, political status and capacity for combined 
action under well-selected leadeiship has not on their own admission, 
brought them any way near the millenium ? Or, are we, walking in 
nature's footsteps and in the well-tried paths of our ancestors who, 
whatever their faults, have at feast succeeded in preserving their 
uninterrupted progeny in us whie their contemporary nations have 
lapsed into time, going to repair carefully and assiduously the social 
edifice, strengthen parts that are weak, replace parts that have fallen 
out, and make Indian society an organism once more ? This is the 
question ; and on the answer to vhich the leaders of the Indian nation 
give to it, most depend our futuie history in this land. And I may 
add that the ideal of a united empire formulated by Mr. A. G. Balfour 
at a recent meeting of the City Carlton Club to which the President 
of the Provincial Conference referred the other day, in which the 
separate parts would never feel that they were hampered by belong- 
ing to the whole but which on tie other hand, fully realised that it 
was only by belonging to the vhole that they could best make of 
themselves," is not going to be attained unless, following the 
Varnasramic ideal, all nations woald interdepend through function and 
jealously avoid any act, overt or covert, that would harm the interests 
of each other, directly or indirectly. All political and economic 
adjustments must therefore be in the light of this fundamental princple 
of interdependence that runs through the entire cosmos. 



MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO INDIAN THEISM 

BY 

K,S> Ramaswami Sasiri, B,A.^ B.L 
III 

In trying to present the lofty and beautiful conceptions and 
affirniations of Indian Theism from its inner and positive side, my 
object is to bring out its chief elements vividly so as to save my 
brethren from being misled by traducers without and within. This 
is especi^illy necessary because Brahmoisms, Prarthana Samajas, 
Theistic Endeavour Societies, Theistic Unions, and what not have 
been bold enough to come forward with a gospel of theism proclaimed 
to be newly discovered and given to save our souls in modem India. 
They have even appropriated the name * theism * as if the very name 
and idea of theism were strangers to this eartli and inhabited a 
heavenly world till like St. Cecilia they drew the angels down. 

Theism is defined to be belief in the existence of God with or 
without a belief in a special revelation. This is of the very essence 
of theism as opposed to atheism which is disbelief in the existence 
of God. Other elements may be present, and are present, in various 
ttieistic systems. The soul of man by exercising its royal prerogative 
of reason, emotion, will, and intuition must have a clear vision as 
to the heirarchy of theisms in this world though all theisms have the 
above-said basic, fundamental, and distinguishing characteristic in 
them. 

The first characteristic of Indian theism is its vivid realisation of 
God as the creator, preserver, and destroyer of the world — eternal, 
omnipotent, of infinite attributes. 

UTRWwfiiRT ^ It (Swetaswatara Upanishad). 

He is further the ruler of the universe while at the same time 
the universe is His manifestation. 

sfTTW ift (Vishnu Purana). 

This combined immanence and transcendence of God is one of 
the peculiar traits and glories of Hinduism and is never fully under- 
stood by outside students of our religion. Again, God is full of 
(infinite heavenly attributes). 

(1) We learn that His Might is supreme and manifold and that Wisdom, 
Power, and Activity are of His very nature. 

(2) Vishnu is the Ruler of the whole imivei se and the universe is His mani- 
festation. 
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(Chhandogyopanishad). 

tmvnr: 

(®) (Mundakopanishad). 

'*> (Swetaswatara Upanishad). 

«««wi «4<*nT:iT4n*«r: ll 

(Chhandogyopanishad). 

^ nrmur: i '*> 

(Siibalopanishad). 



fiRI ll ,9) (Vishnu Purana). 

Our holy books realise and proclaim further the unity of God. 
The terms polytheism, pantheism, henotheism, etc., are all inapplicable 
to the Hindu conception of God. Many of the above-quoted passages 
show the Hindu conception of the unity of God. We may remem- 
ber also the following passages in this connection : 

^ frfjpn 1 (Rigveda) 

qrw a ^ 11 

(Swetaswatara Upanishad) 
^5 <9 11 ( 1*1 (Vishnu Purana). 

qfll ftwrg?T (i*) 

(Taittiriya Upanishad). 

’f? 5 WT I 

II (Swetaswatara Upanishad). 

(8) God is pure, eternally young, eternal, blissful, and devoid of all cravings. 

(4) He is the Being of fulfilled desires and thoughts. 

(6) He is omniscient. 

(5) He is the Lord of Pradhana and Jiva and the King of the Gunas. 

(7) He is consciousness, of fulfilled thoughts, infinite, of infinite activity, the 
sttno of all bliss, the sum of all sweet perfumes, the sum of all sweet tastes. 

|8) He is the soul of all, pure, divine, -the one Lord Narayana. 

(9) ^ Bhagawan’ implies infinite wisdom, power, might, lordship, all-conquer- 
ing energy, and radiance, Without a single bad attribute. 

(10) God is one ; the sages call him variously. 

(11) Him, who is the Lord of all Lords and God of all gods. 

(1!^ He— the supreme Soul and the sustainer and Ix)rd of all— is called 
Vishnu in all Vedas and Vedantas. 

(18) Him, the Lord of the Universe, the Kternai, the ever-auspicious One, 

the Immortal God. 

(14) Pradhana is impermanent ; and Hara is eternal. He alone is the Lord 
of N atnro and the soul. 
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The modern social and religious battles 'as to the superiority of 
Siva to Vishnu or of Vishnu to Siva are the results of mental and moral 
degradation and of the preference of the form to the substance, of 
egosim to Godwardiiess, of verbal wrangle to search for truth, of Asuri 
Sampaih to Daivi Sampath. They are of a piece with the senseless 
battles about namam and water that disgrace and disfigure Vaishnava 
temples at the present day. Let us see what our Scriptures say: 

W5!rr ii 

^ ^ It sf II (RudrahridayoiMinisliad), 

ftnira filr^^TTni i 

fSl«uTf«g«4 ll 

*r qT«TTfiir ?r>n Jr i 

Jurrsai sr Jr^l: I'SNiwwhTOt ll (Skandopanishad). 

Sri Krishna says in the Shanti Parva of the Mahabharata : 

gft r fJ ; i 

^ sTRumr; srg; ii 
*r?^Ri(T ^ %i% jfrsf# rrf^urg i 

^ifkRiWlra i1[i9rTf# ii 

The relation of God to the universe and to the human soul is 
clearly realised and proclaimed. He is the sustainer and lord of the 
universe and of the human soul But for his immanence (Pravesa) the 
world cannot exist. 

(Chhandogyopanishad)* 

I (Taittiriya Upanishad). 

(16) He who bows to Govinda bows to Sankara. He who worships Had with 
love worships Siva. He who hates Siva hates Vishnu. He who does not know 
Siva does not know Vishnu. 1 bow to Siva whose form is Vishnu and 1 bow to 
Vishnu whose iorm is Siva. Vishnu is tne heart of Siva and Siva is the heart of 
Vishnu. There is blessedness in life only when 1 see no diiiference between them, 
as there is no distinction or superiority between Siva and Kesava. 

(16) Oh Partha, when Siva is worshipped Narayana is worshipped. He who 
knows Him knows Me i and he who follows Him follows Me. Siva and Narayana 
are but one being with two forms. 

(17) He entered into the human soul and evolved this universe of names and 
forms. 

(18) He created the universe aud became immanent tu it Hnlering It, it 
bfema (Hurta) aud lyat (Ainurta). 
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OTRn frerfwi (‘9) (Yajus Aranyaka). 
^13^ f3n*ftsA *9®^ (Swetaswatara Upanisbad)* 

The human soul, till it is purihed by work and love and lifted 
up by God’s grace, is of limited knowledge and power. 

f5w«firs!fnraT pnrnr: i 

(Swetaswatara Upanishad). 

1 have already shown how the recognition and realisation of God 
as Law are the great traits of the Hindu faith. This belief in the 
doctrine of Karma is neither fatalism nor quietism nor pessimism nor 
any other ism. That actions done with desires lead to births with 
their mingled dower of joy and pain is one of the things clearly 
realised by Indian seers. It is said : 

snfel II (99) (Vishnu Parana) 

The Lord says in the Gita, 

^ a Wilful*)* 

^bil’ 

?r«ftvr^?T3snirT: 
iraum ii <^3) 

1 am not elaborating here all the tenets of our faith but am merely 
indicating a few aspects that bear directly upon tlic question of 
Indian theism. In regard to the relation of the soul towards God, 
we must never forget that the Hindu faith emphasises again and 
again the supreme and imperative nee-.l of a moral, pure, self-sacii 
being, and ethical life. The Varnasrama Dhaima whose purpose is 
misunderstood and on whose devoted head are poured the vials of 
the wrath of a few educated men in this land, has for its object 
the attainment of the goal of existence by a preliminary and 
indispensable disciplining of our inner nature. It is a libel to say 

(19) He who is imtxianent in all and the Kaler of all. 

(30) The Lord and the Jiva, who arc of perfect and imperfect knowledge 
respectively, are immortal. 

(21) In the same tree of life, the Jiva, immersed in ignorance, is helpless and 
grieves ; he outsoars grief when he sees the Lord immanent and transcendent 

(22) Not merely in hell, Oh chief of Dwijas, is there the way of sorroWt 
£ven in heaven there is no joy to the soul apprehensive of being forced to quit it 
owing to the impending exhaustion of bis merit. 

(23) They, having enjoyed the spacious realm of heaven, re-enter the earth 
when their merit is exhausted. Thus, they who follow the path of works as laid 

the Vc.tas and who arc full of desire wander to and fro. 
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that the Hindu faith docs not place sulhcient emphasis on the 
supreme need of a moral life and on the fundamentally ethical 
character of the soul’s relation to God. 

«rramf|?r: i 

ii ( 24 ) 

(Katha (Ipanishad). 

ftreWSW U (25) (Visliuu Parana). 

?4n 

?I4PI^4PWWWf I (26) (Gautama Dliarma). 

#T^lSRr: I 

^T: 41 « *Tt^ II (2') (Gita)- 

ira*i 30T gwTfiT<^ 4 tf^: 1 
3®T fttrqfr: 11 
an*f 3«<T rrr: jwi «*rR gwi riW 1 

gwT !frf^4R 11 <‘‘‘'*1 

(Padma Purana). 

I'lius in spite of tlie supposed fatalism ol the Hindu religion^ we 
have seen now the Hindu faith reconciles the doctrines of free 
will and fate and how it insists oa an ethical life as being the 
basement on which the inner palace of Love and Realisation 
can be built. Another important element in Indian theism is 
is its affirmation of God’s compassionate desire to redeem the human 
souls from the bondage of sin and ignorance and its doctrine of 
Incarnation (Amlarn). But tor creation and the gift of life the Jivaa 
would be lying in a state of ignorance and could not work out their 
Karma and attain to the rapture of God- Love and God- Realisa- 
tion. Hence it is that creation is described as due to an act of love 

(21) He cannot be attained by one who has not turned away from sin, and 
who is not seU-poised and tramiuil. He can be attained by wisdom. 

(25) Know him as a true devotee ol Vishnu vvliu docs not swerve from the 
duties of lii.s caste, who bears the same mental attitude towards his friend and his 
foe, who does not despoil or harm any one, and who is of a pure mind. 

(26) Compassion for all, peace, absence of jealousy, purity, abs.-nce of undue 
exertion and strain, auspicious action, self-respect and self confidence, and 
diapassion. 

(27) He comes to me, O'Pandava, who does My work, who holds Me as the 
highest, who loves Me, who has detachment and who loves all. 

(28) Bighl are the Uowers of worship that Vishnu lovcs —Mercy, Conquest ol 
the senses, fiovx for all, Ttiinquillily, Wisdom, Austerity, Uevolion, and i'rutli. 
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and sacrifice on the part of the Lord. This is the highest aspect of 
the Hindu doctrine of creation from the dualistic point of view. 








(Vishnu Pnrana). 


Nowhere else in the world lias the supreme power ol true 
devotion to cancel dateless ignorance and dower us with the crown 
of existence been affirmed and realised in a fuller and more adequate 
measure than in India. What can wc poor mortals give to Him who 
is the Lord of all ? He meets us more than half-way, accepts the 
offering that we make to Him of His own things, and purifies our 
hearts which thenceforth become fit thrones for his occupation. 

ii i®“) 

(Bharata). 

jwr TO «r> Jr »T?wn i 

TOtftr wmwrsr: ii 

(Gita). 

'Phe elements of glad self-surrender to the will of God ready to 
accept whatever He gives us and to make His will dominant in us 
are well brought out in the Vaishnava doctrine olPrapalhi, Prapalhi 
is nothing new in the Hindu religion but is emphasizing some ele- 
ments of our religion so that their power and beauty may be realised 
by detachment and isolation. The Swetaswatara Upaaishad pro- 
claims : 

jrgjftvR II (*2) 

The elements of Prapalhi are stated in the following well-known 
verses : 

irrj^^r ^ i 

ftrw?T; nr^ TTWn i 
w^«r ^wiT ^rwrnr^i ii <**•*> 

(39) He is of the essence of all auspicious altributes, He sustains the universe 
by a small portion of Hii power ; He assumed desired and wonderful forms 
according to His wish ; He accomplishes the good of ail the world. 

(SO) Though He is of fulfilled desires. He accepts what He is given by his 
devotees as if He is in need of what they offer ; and being pleased with them, He 
gives them everything. 

(31) 1 accept what my devotee with concentrated thoughts brings to me with 
love— leaves, flowers, fruits, and walet . 

(83) Him who is the Lord of all, the refuge of all, the friend of all. 

(33) Prapathi is of six elements-^esiring only what is good in His eyes, 
giving up what is not so, faith in His willingness and ability to save us, praying to 
fliip to save us, giving onrselvei to Him. and a seaie ol our heipiessoew* 
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1 may here refer to one peculiar and special characteristic of 
Indian theism — the doctrine of Sayujya, Some Western thinkers seem 
to find something like annihilation in this doctrine. Tennyson says 
in In Mmoriatn : 

That each, who seems a separate whole, 

Should move his rounds, and fusing all, 

The skirts of self again, should fall, 

Remerging in the general Soul, 

Is faith as vague as all unsweet. 

In Hallam’s Life of Tennyson however, we learn that Tennyson 
said : “ If the absorption into the divine in the after-life be the creed 
of some, let them at all events allow as many existences of indi- 
viduality before this absorption ; since this short-lived individuality 
seems to be but too short a preparation for so mighty a union.” 
This spiritual trouble of Tennyson^s was due to his not having had the 
revelation of the Indian doctrine of Karma in its pure and unfalsified 
form. The Lords says in the Gita : 

snfi iri ^ ^ TOPT II 

Sri Sankaracharya says on this verse ; 

9n?i sr srr? 

^ iTsg qt?PT ii'*®' 

This entering into, and becoming one with, the Sachchidananda 
Swarupa has been regarded by the Hindu religion as the goal of 
existence, as the true liberation, as the heavenly fruit of a life of 
service, dispassion, and devotion. 

The holy books of the Hindus lead the human soul to an even 
loftier height and leave it face to face with the highest God- realisation, 
and turn back with dumb mouths but with the finger 
still pointing in that direction. The Adwaita system, which is 
supposed to be in deadly conflict with other Hindu systems of thought 
with our own experience of things, and with all our processes of 
reasoning, is nothing more than the last word— or rather word- 
lessness — in the presence of the Inlinitc Transcendence and Bliss of 
the Universal Soul. The Upanishads declare this truth again and again 
by positive and negative methods, in brief flashes of intuition, and 
with a radiant quiver of rapture. 

(84) By unparalleiled and concentrated devotion, I can be known, seen and 
entered into so as to become one in essence. 

(36) To know by means .of scripture ; not merely to know, but to realise by 
mbani of Scripture, and to attain Moksha. 
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«r«n nil.- 9v>^«rnn: ^ig^- 
WOT nOTjftar sinr?^ fitfra i 

"Him ftw II (*®) 

(Mundakopanishad). 

It is thus abundantly clear that Hindu theism contains the 
highest elements of theism and is related harmoniously to the facts of 
life and to the highest philosophical and metaphysical apprehension 
of Truth. None of the elements observable in other systems of theism 
are wanting in it while it contains many new and beautiful elements 
not met with elsewhere in the world. I close these articles with the 
prayer that all may realise its beauty and attain the fruit of existence. 

fnh% wff rftr i 


Faith is a wonderful insight and it alone can save, but there 
is the danger in it of breeding fanaticism and barring further 
progress. Jnanam is all right, but there is the danger of its becoming 
dry intellectualism. Love is great and noble, but it may die away 
in meaningless sentimentalism. 

A harmony of all these is the thing required. For a religion to 
be effective, enthusiasm is necessary. 

God, though everywhere, can be known to us in and through 
human character. 

S7vt4 mi Vivt kanaiu la . 


(36) As the rivers Ho wing into the Ocein become merged in it giving up 
their names and forms, so the knower freed from the illusion of names and 
forms attains union with the Lord. 

(87) Let all triumph over obstacles ; let all attain all auspicious things. Let 
all get happiness ; and let all rejoice everywhere." 



TO THE ABODE OF SIVA. 

BY 

Parivrajaka. 

There are few Hindus in whose mind is not kindled a dream 
of heavenly land teeming with celestial scenes by the very mention 
of the holy names of Kailas, the glorious abode of Siva, and of the 
sacred Manasarovara. The poets of Aryavarta were never tired 
of lavishing their unstinted praise on their glories, and an eye- 
witness may endorse that those visions of our poets are not wholly 
visionary, but only coloured pictures of the reality. In the Manas 
Khanda the poet tells us, “ He who contemplates on Himachala 
is surely far superior to the man who performs all worships in 
Kashi, he will have to suffer no more for his bad Karma, as by 
that meditation alone he will be released from the mesh of Karma 
for ever. Verily it should be known that those who die on Hima- 
chala and while dying, medita.e upon his snowy grandeur 
go to the world of Siva and enjoy :here the everlasting beatitude. 
Even if I be given hundred lives of Brahma to live, and 
hundred mouths of Havana to speak, I could scarcely tell out the 
glories of Himachala where Siva lives and the Ganga falls from the 
lotus feet of Vishnu like the slender thread of the lotus stem. 
There is the renowned Manasarovara where dwells the great Siva in 
the form of a swan. This lake has sprung from the mind of Brahma! 
There also dwell all the gods that are in heavens. Any one who 
drinks its water or bathes in it shall surely go to the heaven of 
Brahma and shall be freed from the sins of hundred births ; even it 
any one’s body touches the earth oi the Manasarovara one becomes 
purified and shall go to Sivaloka alter his death. Its waters are 
like molten pearls. There is no mountain like Himachala, for in 
it are Kailas and Manasarovara. As the dew is dried up by the 
morning sun, so are the sins of mankind destroyed at the very 
sight of Himachala.” 

From' our Himalayan Ashrana when 1 would behold from 
day to day those distant snowy ranges forming, as if, the unfading 
crest-glory of the primeval Himalayas, the whole panorama of their 
ever-varying mood of expressions,— their rosy mantle in the dewy 
dawn, their silvery repose beneath the noon-day sun, their evening 
splendour of auric hue blended with crimson and gold, which the 
sailing clouds hail to borrow, and again their cuzured weird setting 
4 
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under the clear moonlit sky, — when I would behold all these, and 
above all, the profound serenity of their entranced existence, not dis- 
turbed by any discordant element that exists in the society of roan, 
then a mute emotion would slowly creep up in my mind, and in the 
reverie I would see a heavenly region— the land of the Devas, the 
celestial abode of the great Siva — ^spreading before my eyes ; and 
Ah ! how much would I then wish for wings to soar up to that 
dreamy land and be in the midst of the divine displays. But at 
last the moment came to realise my dreams and on one fine 
summer morning, I set out from Mayavati for Kailas, that holy 
abode of the great God — Mahadeva. 

There are three principal routes of pilgrimage to Kailas; one goes 
through Garhwal, by Badrinath, via Niti Pass ; and the other two 
lie through Kumayun Division. Of these two again, one goes by 
the Johar side through Unta Dhura Pass, and the other 
by Choudans and Vyans, through Lipulake Pass. It is the 
latter that 1 took for the accomplishment of my holy pilgrimage. 
It is the usual custom with the general pilgrims to go to 
Kailas by Niti Pass, visiting on the way the holy shrines of Kedar- 
nath and Badrinath, and thus seeing all the great Tirthas of the 
Northern India ; and on their way back they take the path that 
comes down through Lipulake Pass, via Vyans and Choudans, 
and finally finish their pilgrimage by coming to Almora. Bui 
tliis route is the most devious and lengthy one and can scarcely be 
ventured unless one goes with a big company of pilgrims, having 
been well equipped to meet all the necessities of the assiduous 
journey. But I took the easiest and the straightest of all the routes, 
i.e., the one which goes through the Almora District, via, Choudans 
and Vyans paitis and at last crosses the great belt of the Himalayas 
by the Lipu Pass. This was the most convenient one for me to 
take, as our Mayavati Ashrama is situated on the very route 
itself. Moreover, this was the route which, so goes the local tradi-* 
tion, the great Pandavas took while they made the Maha prasthana^ 
their heavenward journey, and even to this day there are left 
many remnants of the handiwork of the Mighty Bhima, on the way. 


(To be sontinued,) 



THE BAHAKRISHNA MISSION 
^ FAMINE RELIEF WORK. 


(HANKURA AND TIPPERAH.) 

We have received the following report from Swami Sarada* 
nandaji, the Secretary of the Ramakrishna Mission : — Since our last 
report on the 6th June last, the prospect of the Bankura district has 
since taken a bit brighter course. Now a days, it is raining there j 
so cultivation has begun, and has relieved to a great extent the 
water-scarcity. But the terrible famine from which the people are 
still suffering to the same extent as before, has made them wholly 
destitute. So they require help in money, material and in seeds, 
besides the weekly rice doles to carry on the cultivation. We have 
up till now distributed nearly 200 maunds of seeds, besides the 
pecuniary help necessary for other purposes. 

We have finished the excavation of nine tanks and six wells ; 
the tanks will serve the double purpose of drinking and irrigation. 
The Ladua Canal has been completed. 

At present we are running two branches from this canal into 
the interior. These with the main canal, will irrigate henceforth 
nearly 1,000 acres of land. All these are causing us large expendi- 
tures, but we expect that the sympathetic public will encourage us by 
their contributions in these works of permanent good to the people. 

Nearly 400 men sullering from cholera, malaria, small-pox and 
various other diseases, were served with medicines and other neces- 
saries from our centres. 

We have also helped many people to re-construct their huts 
which were either consumed by fire or gave way to the storm as 
they were left unattended in this famine-year. 

On the other hand the condition of the Tipperah district is not 
so hopeful. The labourers are suffering mainly there. The last 
year’s famine has reduced many to indigence — nearly all of them 
have taken to labour. This has caused overflow in the labour market, 
so the wage has fallen to As. 2 per diem, which is insufficient to 
maintain one’s self and his family. Besides, it has not rained suffi- 
ciently there for many days. This has made the prospect of the 
crop also gloomy. The situation is going to be acute daily. We 
have opened another new centre at Talsahar near Ashuganj. 

Below is given a brief table of rice-distribution of three weeks 
from 2l8t May to the 15th June last. Temporary helps are also 
included in it 
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BANKURA. 



Names of 

No. of 

No. of 

Amount, 
of rice. 
Mds. Srs. 


centres. 

villages. 

recepients. 

Bankura 


... 211 

1,642 

86 28 

Sonamukhi 


... 278 

8,118 

160 20 

Chaharabad 


... 186 

1,867 

68 86 

Birdra 

• ft* ••• 

... 128 

2,554 

182 0 

Indpur 

• •• • •• 

... 267 

3,178 

164 0 

Koalpara 

• • ■ • 

30 

TIPPKKAH. 

565 

22 3 

Bitghar 

ft • ft ft • • 

... 105 

8,864 

194 84 


Clothes were also distributed from all the centres. 

From the report above it can be easily gathered that our relief- 
work has extended in area. So we now require the most hearty co- 
operation of our generous countrymen, which we hope will not be 
wanting. 

Any contributions however small towards the relief will be 
thankfully received and acknowledged on being sent to any of the 
following addresses (1) President, Ramakrishna Mission, Math, 
P, O. Belur, Howrali ; (2) Manager, “ IJdbhodhan,” 1 Mukerjee Lane, 
Bagbazar, Calcutta ; (3) Swami Sharvananda, Ramakrishna Mission, 
Mylapore, Madras. 


REVIEW. 


Sarma’s Portfolio of Drawings— Published from 2, Office 
Vcnkatachala Mudali Street, Triplicane, Madras. 

The Deepavali Special — Rainayaiia and the Great War — contains 
ten plates — and the foreword and drama written by Mr. K. S. Rama- 
swami Sastri, b.a., b.l,, help greatly to convey to the reader an idea 
of all that is intended by the pictures and we can safely endorse, it has 
much educative value for the general readers. 

The June number deals with topics connected with the war and 
is very interesting indeed. In some cases the drawings are not quite 
intelligible without some kind of explanation or hints. Mr. Sarma’s 
productions whether owing to bad printing or other causes some- 
times suffer from lack of clearness and deliniteness. We would be 
glad to see them improved both in malter and manner. 

Mr. Sarnia possesses originality and some excellent traits that 
make up an artist and has a clever and interesting way in which he 
applies his skill and surely deserves encouragement from the public. 
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6iS 

fit that fturt fi™ control of the senses Yoga 

^fir (is what they) call then (iftrft Yogi) nsnni: free 

from the vagaries of the mind becomes ; % because 

iftif: the Yoga that which can be acquired and lost. 

That firm control of the senses is known as Yoga. 
Then the Yogi must be free from all vagaries of the mind ; 
for the Yoga can be acquired and lost. 

[Firm control of the senses — restraining the senses from 
functioning, and fixing the mind in the contemplation of the 
Atman. 

Then the Yogi, efc.— while practising Yoga, the Yogi must not 
indulge in the wanderings of the mind, but must make it steady 
or, he must not waver from his practice of Self-concentration. 

For Yoga can be lost — i.e., by inefficient control of the mind, 
or want of its steadiness.] 

^ ^ JT I15WT m' ^ ^ I 

Ti mi 

V3 « . . .1 

(f? vxmr that Atman) ?frgrr by speech ^ verily not 
by mind *r 15^ not even, by eyes if not also snw to attain 
(realise) can be ; Atman) is ^ thus 5^; from 
those who speak besides fm; That ^ip|(^how is 

comprehended. 

(This Atman) can never be reached by speech, nor 
even by mind, nor eyes. How can It be realised otherwise 
than from those who say that It exists ? 

[Those who say that It exists — Le., the seers, those who have 
themselves realised It. 

^0/^.— The Sruti asserts that the Atman being beyond al 
the senses and mind, the only instruments of knowledge, can 
never be comprehended except when instructed by a man of 
realisation. One has to begin first by putting faith in the words 
of the Guru that there is such a thing as the Atman and then 
follow his instructions to realise. No amount of argumentation or 
ratiocination can infallibly determine the existence of the transcen- 
dental Atman. All arguments in favour of its existence can very well 
be met by equally strong ones of the opposite nature. Hence the 
Vedanta Philosophers never tried to establish their doctrine purely 
on reason, but on Sabda Pratnana, i.e., the Sruti and the verdict 
of the experienced seers. Vyasa in his Vedanta Sutra dispensed 
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with such pure metaphysical ratiociation by saying that dialectic 
alone cannot determine the Truth. Hence the very first step to 
Self-realisation is faith in the words of the Guru who has actually 
realised the Atman.] 

JRft# II > m 

of the two as the reality is (being) 

thus alone is to be realised, is (being) ^ thus 

of him who has realised the true nature 

reveals. 

Of the two the Being alone is to be realised as the 
Reality. To him reveals the True, who realises the 
Being. 

[Of the two — i.e., of the two conceptions, Being and Non-being 
Sankaracharya takes it to refer to the two expressions of the Atman, 
its attributeless absolute state and its manifestations through 
attributes. But it cannot be true, as there is no question about the 
Absolute and the Manifestation in the context, the quarrel is 
between ^ being* and non-being , — * is * and * is not ' of the Atman. 

To him reveals the True, etc . — To realise the real nature of the 
Atman, the first thing needful is Faith, — faith in the existence of 
the Atman as described in our scriptures, and being instructed by 
a Guru this faith gradually leads to the intuitional perception of 
its existence, and eventually through proper meditation on the 
being-ness of the Atman, there comes the revelation of its absolute 
nature. The difference between the two sorts of realisation is that 
the former one is done through intuition (Sattwic Buddhi) and as 
such, the aspect of the Atman realised is sa^ima, but in the latter, 
the Atman realises itself in its absolute nature.] 

^ ^ # %t: I 

3R m II > V 11 

his in the heart dwelling ^ all ottt: desires 

when are destroyed then the mortal 

immortal becomes. ^ here (in this body) aqr Brahman 

attains. 

When all the desires that dwell in the heart are 
destroyed, then the mortal becomes immortal, and here 
one attains Brahman. 
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G 7 


^ ^ JPPT: I 

li ^ II 

l[f here (ia this body) ffi|^ of the heart ^ all jmiif: knots 
«n[T when are rent asunder trir then ir^': the mortal «rtpr: 

immortal ureiftr becomes. up to this the injunc* 

tion (instruction). 

Wher. here all the knots ofthe heart are rent asunder 
the mortai becomes immortal — so far is the instruction (of 
all Vedanta). 

{The Inots 0} the heart — the ignorance and its offspring like 
igotism, pride, passion, etc. 

So fa' is the instruction, etc. — i.s., this is the consummation of 
all the Vtdantic teachings.] 

tWhf II > II 

of the heart :irt|sw hund-ed 15^ ^ and one ;rivr= nerves 
are) ?fT?rt of them one towards the crown of the 

head i 5 i^ extended ?piT by that upward having gone 

immortality attains %pen: by others different 

^a i t4t4 l fo* departing become 

Hmdred and one are the nerves of the heart ; of them 
one has txtended towards the crown of the head. Going 
upwards oy it, man attains immortality ; but others lead in 
departing differently. 

[Of than one has, etc. — i.e., the Sk.s/j«>m;w of the Yogins. 

Man dtains immortality — Th )se who have not attained the 
Absolute Erahman, yet has realised the Saguna aspect of His, goes 
by the Stiiiumna path to the Sclar plane and thence through 
several other planes to the plane of Brahma where they reside till 
the end of he Cycle, at the comphtion of which they merge in the 
Brahman wth Brahma. This fxxt mortem course of the soul is 
called as K'ama Mukti. But he who has realised the absolute 
aspe<^, goes 10 where, for him the whole world-process and crea- 
tion is n^attd for ever while here »till in the body. This is known 
:is Kaivalya nukti or Jivan mukti- 

But others lead in departing differently — i.e., when the .soul 
departs with the help of the othr nerves, it reincarnates into this 
world attaining various births accading to its Karma and desire.] 
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artgiinr: ^rJTRr ^ i 

^ i II II 

ITfS^mr: of the size of a thumb g^: the Purusha <| nnm iT the 
inner soul ^ al ways snrnit of beings in the heart 
dwelling ; from grass the stalk like one’s own 

from the body ?i Him %%f with perseverance stffq^ should 
separate ^ Him pure ^nftr immortal fJnn?^ know. 

The Purusha of the size of a thumb, the imer soul 
dwells always in the heart oi beings. One should separate 
Him from the body as the stalk from a grass. Know Him 
to be the pure, the immortal, yea, the pure, the inmortal. 

[One should separate, etc.—\.e., One should extri::ate the 
element of absolute consciousness — the pure chit — in him from his 
consciousness of the body by assiduous discrimination (yichara) 
and meditation. The simile of stalk and grass is very apt, 

#Tf¥^ | 

II II 

WV then Nachikelas sggiflf^ told by Deati this 

1^ knowledge frw whole process of Yoga ^ ;nd qm«r 

having got fintW! hee from ail impurities free fom death 

(w. desires, passions, etc.) having become) srimj: realised 

Brahman was). other ?r; who ij# also tims wmml 
the inner-self know thus ( ^ffSTTctfl attains Brahman). 

Nachiketas having been so instructed by Death in 

this Knowledge and in the vhole process of Yogi, became 
free from all impurities and death, and attained Brahman ; 
and so also attain all others .vho know thus the hder-self. 

hf^ 5 n#tTtr^ m 11 

^ I I II 

Om Peace ! leuce !! Peace !!! 

The end of th sixth Chapter. - 
THE END OF THE KATHA-UPANISHAD, 
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teachers, that people might come and celebrate them, —that they 
might have a number of followers and disciples ! People would 
say, ^Well, Gurucharan is having a good turn nowadays,— see, 
persons flock to him in swarms ; he has a large following ; his 
house is flooded with articles,— various things are brought by 
various persons. He has the capacity now to feed thousands, if 
he so chooses.' 

But Guru-ism is like prostitution 1 It is to barter one's own 
self for the sake of such filthy things like money, name, fame, 
pleasures of the body, etc. Is it not foul to debase thus for trivial 
things those very body, mind and soul with which one can realise 
God ? .... It is courting ruination to one's self for a trifle ! 

** I used to see very many other things in meditation during 
the period of my sadhana. Once while I was 
meditating underneath the Bel (Vilwa) tree, 
the Papa Purusha came and tempted me in 
different ways. He appeared in the form of 
a soldier, and proffered to give me money, fame, sex-pleasure, 
various powers, etc. I invoked the Mother. Very mysterious are 
all these 1 Then the Mother appeared before me and I begged of 
Her to hack him to pieces. Oh, that form of the Mother — that 
world-bewitching beauty of Hers— it is still recalled in my memory. 
But it appeared as if the whole world was trembling at Her gaze." 

The Master stops here for a while, and begins again , — ** Oh, 
much more, but I am not allowed to give out! — see, as if somebody 
is withholding my tongue 1 

Then I felt no difference between Tulsi (holy basil) and 
ordinary plants ! All consciousness of distinction was taken away I 
One day, when I was meditating underneath the banian tree, 1 was 
shown a vision ; a bearded Musalman came to me with an earthen 
plate full of rice. He fed some Mlechchas from the same plate and 
gave from it a small quantity of rice to me also. And the Mother 
showed me that there are no two things besides the One,— the 
same Saichidananda has assumed the various forms,— He has 
become all the Jivas and Jagat (the individualised life-principles 
and the universe) ; He has become also the food 1 " 

Sri Ramakrishna : “ My nature is like that of a child. Hriday 

told me to ask for some powers from the 

8vi SAinakvielma Mother,— and 1 at once went to the Mother 
childlike j ^ » 

(spiritual mood) that whoever would be near 
me, I shall have to hear his words. As a child is frightened if 
there be nobody near it, so I too used to feel like that, I used to 


The realisation of 
Brahman and the 
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feel almost a death pang at times if Hriday would not be near me. 
Lp, that mood is stealing upon me again 1 — It is awakened even at 
the slightest mention of it 1 " 

While speaking thus the Master is slowly falling into the Bhava 
Samadhif — the consciousness of Time and Space is gradually dis- 
appearing. He is trying to control the mood with the greatest 
effort, and says, Still 1 can see you ; but it seems to me, as if 
you are all sitting here through all eternity ; — when, where and 
whence you have come, I am not conscious of.” 

He again stops for a while, and partially regaining the normal 
consciousness expresses the desire that he would drink water. 
It is usual with him to say like this whenever he wanted to 
bring down his mind from samadhi. Girish is new to the place, 
so he does not know the significance of it, he is about to go to 
bring water, but the Master warns him, “ No, no, I can't take 
water now.” 

The Master and the devotees remain silent for sometime ; 
and he speaks again. Sri Ramakrishna (to M.) : ** Well, have 
I committed an offence (against God) by recounting all these secret 
things ? ” 

M. finding no answer to give, keeps silence. Then the Master 
himself says, “ No, why, it is no offence : I am telling all these to 
create faith in man.” 


THE ETHICAL ASPECT OF THE VEDANTA 

BY 

Professor K. Sundararama Iyer, M,A, 

PART XVI. 

KARHA AND HEREDITY. 

It is well-known that both animals and plants agree in regard to 
the essentials of sexual reproduction. While in animals we have 
the mutual attraction and fusion of active sperm-cells and those of 
the nutritive and quiescent ovum bored into by them, and the conse- 
quent fertilisation resulting in the development of the offspring, we 
have in plants the corresponding bodies known as pollen-grains 
and ovules, even though there are differences in regard to the process 
of development and the mechanism by which it is effected. How the 
process of development takes place is explained differently by differ- 
ent biologists. Darwin held that each sperm-cell and egg-cell con- 
tained a number of buds given out by every part of the body and 
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brought through the blood into the reproductive organs. Biologists 
have explained that, though many animals and plants produce in the 
course of their lives, millions of sperm-cells, we should have — under 
Darwin’s theory of heredity, — to suppose that prodigiously numerous 
sets of buds are, in some way or other, given out from all parts of 
the body, — a fact for which there is no sufficient proof. Though 
Darwin himself is said to have been aware of the impossibility of his 
view, he was led into it by his strong faith in the existence of 
evidence for the inheritance of acquired characters. Subsequent re- 
searches have not been such as to justify Darwin’s faith; — in fact, they 
have tended to show that, in the majority of cases, acquired characters 
are not inherited. We owe chiefly to Dr. Weismann the criticism 
and overthrow of the doctrine of the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters. In the first place, the extreme infrequency of cases in which 
positive results were obtained has had the effect of largely discrediting 
the theory. For example, “ Mutilations (such as the repeated cutting 
off of the tail of dogs,) the effects of use and disuse (such as the cal- 
losities produced by friction, the enlargement of muscles or other 
organs, the fruits of education, etc)., or any direct modification due to 
the action of any particular stimulus, have never in any single instance 
been proved to be transmitted as such from one generation to another, 
while the evidence that they are not is overwhelming. ’ Secondly^ 
other possible causes explaining the observed phenomena have been 
found to exist in most or all cases. For example, with regard to 
mutilations, many instances of alleged inheritance have been quoted, 
but they form only a small percentage as compared with the enor- 
mous number of cases where mutilations have not been inherited. 
Even when the fact poin’ed to a smwmg inheritance of mutilations, 
the presence of interfering causes has been noted. For example, where 
a cow lost one of its horns by ulceration and its calves showed on 
the same side of the head, no true horn, but only a small nucleus of 
bone hanging to the skin,”- it has been explained that “ the cow 
with the ulcerated horn may well have a naturally imperfect horn 
which was readily attacked by a disease, and the imperfection may 
have increased by an inborn variation in the offspring.” Thirdly^ a 
large number of recorded cases have been shown to be the cases of 
accidental coincidence. That individual cases of coincidence occa- 
sionally occur everywhere in life is unquestionable. In the present 
case, where we have only very unsatisfactory and insufficient 
evidence of inheritance and are unable to trace any chain of causation 
between the observed phenomena, antecedent and consequent, we 
cannot be wrong in concluding that the bond of inheritance between 
them is deceptive, and that we must explain the similarity between 
the parent and the offspring as a mere coincidence,— a mere accidental 
occurrence. 

These criticisms are not to be understood as implying that the 
importance of heredity is to be disputed or denied. Not only the 
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features of resemblance in the organisation of individuals of the same 
species, but all the dissimilarities between different species are found 
exhibited, because there is heredity ; in fact there can be no evolution 
without heredity. In ordinary sexual reproduction, the specific 
substance containing the essential factors of inheritance must be 
passed on from one generation to the next in the germ-cells. It 
forms either the cell as a whole, or only its nucleus. Moreover, it is 
carried in the germ-cells of both sexes, since inheritance is equal in 
both parents. Formerly, it was supposed that the course of heredity 
and the progress of evolutionary change were influenced by the 
direct action of the environment and by the direct action of the 
characters of the parents on those of the offspring as influenced by 
external stimuli (such as temperature, nutrition, etc.), or by use and 
disuse, etc. Dr. Weismann criticised and overthrew these views, and 
then brought forward his own theory of heredity, the germ -plasm 
theory. 

According to Dr. Weismann, all living processes, whether of 
growth or differentiation, always depend upon the interaction of 
external and internal factors ; and that the structure of the body and 
its parts which results from the interaction must turn out differently, 
— not only when the germ-substance is different, but when the condi- 
tions of development are changed. By far the most potent factor, 
however, is the constitution of the germ. The external conditions may 
vary within certain limits and thereby modify the results of develop- 
ment, but “ the frog’s egg becomes the frog” and not anything else. 
Now, the hereditary substance of a cell is composed of “ fV/s,” or 
equivalent portions of germ-plasm (chromatin or idio-plasm), — each of 
which contains all the kinds of determinants appertaining to the 
building up of an individual. These determinants (or “ fr/s”) exercise 
their controlling influence over the cell-group, or adapt themselves 
to the rest in such a manner that the result will depend on their 
characteristics or activities. 

We proceed to criticise this theory of Weismann, — which has 
become known as the germ-plasm theory. Firstly^ no explanation is 
offered by Dr. Weismann how these mutual adaptations among the 
“ ids ” or their influence over the cell-group are determined. Secondly^ 
the ids are ancestral plasms, and in every fertilisation an equal 
number of ids from the father and mother are united in the ovum. 
What is the circumstance determining the selection of the ids from 
each parent to form the inheritance of the child ? Thirdly^ the ids of 
the parents are derived from those of the grand-parents, and these 
again from those of the parents of the latter, and so on. Each 
ancestor had many ids in his germ-plasm, and the constitution of 
each was determined by the co-operation of all the ids in his germ- 
plasm. Now, what is it that determines the ancestral source whence 
the ids in the germ-plasm of each person is derived, — the variations— 
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if any— in the germ-plasm of each person from the general type,— 
and the mutual adaptations of the ids in each germ-plasm. Fourthly^ 
the fact is undoubted that the development of each organism, its 
functional adaptations, and the different ways in which the structure 
of its different parts adjust themselves in response to different stimuli 
are all dependent on external conditions both during its embryo stage 
and after. Also, we can see no reason why certain cells, or masses 
of cells, should not be adapted differently to different stimuli. Dr. 
Weismann offers no explanation for these variations of the organism, 
or the peculiar circumstances of its development. Fifthly^ how are 
we to account for the variations in the nourishment supplied lb 
various ids so that while one id becomes stronger, another becomes 
or may become weaker ? Of course such effects arising from the 
food-supply must persist for a long time before they become obser- 
vable. Also exercise of function strengthens, and its disuse weakens 
the organ. Dr. Weismann offers no explanation of the fluctuations in 
the equilibrium of the members of the system of ids determining the 
life-history of each organism. What is the explanation of “ the 
play of forces within the germ-plasm 7** Sixthly, personal selection 
cannot influence the selection of ids in the germ-plasm of each 
organism, but it can remove all unfavourably varying individuals from 
the genealogical tree of the species. This effectively removes the 
ids which produce unfavourable variations ; and thus such unfavour- 
able variations and their disastrous effects on the species are stopped 
for all time, We ask,— why is personal selection of this kind 
sometimes exercised, and sometimes not ? 

Before leaving this part of the subject, we shall briefly refer to 
the phenomena known as Mendelism, Mendel investigated the effect 
of crossing different varieties of the common pea, and formulated a 
law for tracing or predicting the presence or absence of parental 
characters in the descendants. He concentrated his attention on the 
mode of inheritance of a single pair of unit-characters ” at a time, — 
for example, tallness and dwarfness. He found one of these charac- 
ters “ dominant^* and the other “ recessive^^' in the production of the 
hybrids. That is, there were three tails and one dwarf. Subsequent 
experiments showed that the dwarfs always bred true, as did also 
one of out of every three tails ; the two remaining tails behaved as 
the original hybrids in giving three tails to one dwarf. Mendel made 
experiments with several other pairs of “ unit-characters'^ and 
the same mode of inheritance was shown to hold throughout. 
We cannot here follow in detail all the results of Mendel’s 
experiments. But we ought not to assume that the laws of 
heredity and the architecture of plants and animals are now 
perfectly known. Indeed Mr. Joseph McCabe points out in his 
work on the “ Principles of Evolution,’' — “ The experiments 
(Mendel’s) have been repeated on mice, rabbits, birds, &c., besides a 
large number of plants, and the results are not in all cases according 
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to law. It is therefore hasty to pronounce that Mendel has afforded 
a ^ deeper insight ’ into embryonic processes or provided a base for 
sociological designs.” It must also be remembered, as Mr. Punnett 
has pointed out, that constitutional differences of a radical nature 
may be concealed beneath apparent identity of external form,” and 
“ individuals identical in constitution may yet have an entirely 
different ancestral history.” Lastly, we must not also forget the 
supremely important fact pointed out by Mr, Punnett that “ to-day we 
are almost entirely ignorant of the unit-characters that go to make the 
difference between one man and another.” 

This last valuable confession— so to speak— may fitly introduce 
us to what Indian authorities have to say regarding the phenomena 
of heredity and their relation to other factors which combine with 
them to determine the character and history of the individual. Indian 
authorities are of two kinds,— (1) the upanishads which form a part 
of the holy Veda ; (2) the Ayurveda^ which is an auxiliary of the Veda 
and known as an Upa-Veda, and which we can and ought to use not 
only for the solution of doubtful points of speculation or theory, but 
for the reform of practice in gaining the prescribed ends of life. We 
shall begin with the second of the above-mentioned authorities, the 
Ayurveda, whose explanation takes note of almost all the possible fac- 
tors which determine the origination of the embryo. The Charaka- 

Samhita says in the Sarirasthana Chapter IV. 2 

?TT?fr: 

“ The embryo is formed by the combination of the 
following elements, issuing respectively from the mother^ the father^ 
the Atman (Jiva), Salmya^ rasa, and sattva** The chief .contributions of 
the mother are the skin (^^)i blood flesh and fat 

(it ^) ; and those of the father are muscle semen (S^)» bone 

(irftl) and marrow (*n»rr). Third conies the Jiva, the intelligent, re- 
incarnating personality for whose use and benefit the embryo is 
formed in the womb of the mother in order that it might develop into 
the body in which he is to function during this stage of life on earth* 
The Jiva is ignored in the thought of the West, and denied by 
Buddhism. The Vedic religion alone has ever insisted on the 
importance of the Jiva. The question is discussed by Sri Sankara- 
charya in various places in his Bhashya on Badarayana^s Brahma 

Sutras. In the Bhashya on III. I— I, he says ; — ^ 

** “ Karma is the efficient cause in the gaining of another 
body.” How is this new body gained ? Sankara refers to the 
Chhandogya-Upanishad, Chapter V., where the Jiva is said to 
pass through ^ five fires ’ enumerated together by Sankara as 

“ ’’ “the celestial world, rain, earth, man 
and woman.” The Chhandogya-Upanishad, Chapter V., Khanda 
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10, Mantras 6 and 6 are as follow 

^ ’ijft 533^1 w 

w ^ w 

w?pn%^*rwT ^ ^i^sa> I ^ jf^sprai al at irawi% al ?a: 

*iaTa. ’ “ They return again by the same path as 
they came, to Akasa, from Akasa to Vayu (air), and having become air 
they become smoke ; and having become smoke they become mist ; 
having become mist they become the cloud, having become the cloud 
they rain ; then they are born as rice and barley, herbs and trees, 
sesamum and beans. Henceforth the exit becomes extremely diffi- 
cult, for whoever eats the food and who sows the seed, he becomes 
like unto him.** Sankara explains that the Jiva does not, and cannoh 

become the Akasa. He says 5^ ^ qrqr uft '' 

«* It is not reasonable that one object should attain the essential form 
of another.’* Hence his explanation is,— “ ” 

“ Only the attainment of similarity to Akasa.’* That is, owing to Avidya 
(i,e , ignorance of his own true nature as the supreme Atman or Self), the 
Jiva considers himself like Akasa, &c. At last he falls down with rain. 
After falling as rain, he may get into such places as a mountain side, 
an unnavigable river, ocean, forest, or desert, from which “ an exit 
becomes extremely difficult,” Chhandogya-Upanishad, 

X. 6). Sankara explains the difficulty of the exit as follows t—Being 
carried by water-currents, they (Jivas) reach rivers, and thence the 
sea where they may be swallowed by alligators, and these again by 
others ; and then these together with the alligators may become 
dissolved, in the sea, and— together with the sea- water— fall again as 
rain upon deserts or inaccessible stony places. While there they 
may be drunk up by serpents and deer, and these may be eaten up 
by other animals, and so they would go on and on in an endless 
round. At times they may fall as rain among inanimate objects and 
become dried up then and there; or such inanimate objects may be 
eaten, but this chance may not easily occur owing to the number of 
inanimate things being so large. At last, when a procreating agent 
eats the food with which the incarnating Jiva has become associated, 
— i e.j has become, through ignorance of his real self, identified, — and 
sows seed into a mother’s womb, he enters it in association with the 
seed ; and then he is born associated with the bodies developed from 
the embryo with which he has previously become associated. Such 
bodies are of high or low class, according to the Karma of the Jivas 
who become associated with them. This is pointed out in Chhan- 
dogya-Upanishad, Chapter, V, Khanda 10, Mantra 7 : — 


V V ” I “ Those 
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whose conduct here has been good will quickly attain some good 
body, — the body of a Brahmana, the body of a Kshatriya or the body 
of a Vaisya. And those whose conduct has been bad, will quickly 
attain some evil body — the body of a dog, the body of a hog, or the 
body of a Chandala.” Charaka explains as follows the elements of 

the embryo due to Jiva and his Karma mg mg 

wmn qwanrnmmi” “Birth in such 

and such a body, duration of life, the knowledge of self, mind, senses, 
the strength of the breathings in and out, the giving of an impulse, 
retention, the peculiarities of form, voice and colour, pleasure and 
pain, desire and aversion, intellect, firmness, memory, egotism and 
activity.** All these qualities of the individual are due to the Karma- 
vasaiias or tendencies and impressions stored up in the mind which 
is the constant associate of the personality (Jiva) in its migrations of 
the past through the universe and which arc brought into mani- 
festation and activity according as they become matured by time and 
occasion so as to bring their appropriate forms of fruition for the 
individual. The seventh mantra already quoted from the Chhaiidogya- 
Upanishad, Khanda 10, mentions some of the forms of fruition on 
earth which are due to the fiva’s past Karma. 

Fourthly^ SaUnya is the collection of objects whose proper 

consumption is productive of that healthy condition of the body 
which contributes to the fruitfulness of whatever is calculated 
to do good to the Jiva. The derivation of the word is explained 
as follows -.—“iTRinft fH 

“ The activity which is good for the Atman is called Atmya ; that 
which exists in association with the ‘ Atmya * (and helps to produce it) 
is called Satmya.^^ Charaka says that Satmya is that which, being 
constantly and unintermittently used, invigorates whatever is service- 
able to the rise and development of the embryo. He says ; — 

“ »T*ff ff ^nw«i3r: wrafir 

iriTT «ni;i i ’’ 

“ If the embryo originating fmm Asa/mya is made to originate from 
Satmyo, the development (of the embryo) into the child will unfailingly 
take place ; those who do not take in and absorb Snlmya will be 
entirely without children. Both these (facts) are seen to hold true of 
both, (males and females).*’ The qualities contributed by the pre- 
sence of the Satmya element in the embryo are also enumerated by 

Charaka as follows: — ** 

“ Freedom from disease, freedom 
from lassitude, freedom from distraction, the healthy condition of the 
senses, the excellence of voice, colour, and seed, and the full capacity 
for joy.'" Charaka points out that those who properly use ghee, milk, 
2 
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glngdly oil, fleah and other relishable articles of food are healthy, 
strong, free from fret and longlived. 

Fifthly, Rasa is the quality of relish appertaining to the food 
taken by the mother and which contributes to her own bealtti 
and that of the embryo in her womb. Charaka says : — “ *nt 

sns: M i o i on ti T iT i 

IT ^wRiT wj *nS*TftrfWtKri^ i h ^ Iw# 

«irat iT*Tii*iNi[TO»fsrfir i TTg^Tifts«iRr »Rorg«RtM’’ 

** Without rasa even the life of the mother cannot be preserved ; if 
rasas are not fully utilised (and absorbed), the very formation of the 
embryo is not possible ; nor also is it possible to secure the forma- 
tion of the embryo merely by the proper use of the rasas, — for here 
the combination of the six elements at first mentioned is 

essentially needed for its origination. The qualities or elements 
contributed by the rasas and their proper use to the embryo are 
enumerated by Charaka as follows : — the production and growth 
of the body, its association with prana (breath), contentment, 
strength and energy.’’ 

Lastly^ we take up saliva Charaka says of it : — 

“ That which controls the body, 
being (closely and constantly) associated with the Atman yfvrt).” 
Charaka classifies men as high middling and low 


(iTWT) according to the quality and strength of the mind. As the 
mind is inseparably associated with, and follows, the Jiva in all its 
migrations from body to body in the universe, it cannot be derived 
through hereditary transmission from the parents. Regarding this 
Indian doctrine, Sir Humphrey Davy says : — It does not appear 


quite improbable to me that some of the more refined machinery of 
thought may adhere even in another state to the sentient principle ; 
for though the organs of gross sensation, the nerves and the brain 
arc destroyed by death, yet something of the more ethereal nature 
which 1 have supposed, may he indestructible. And I sometimes 
imagine that many of those powers which have been called instinct- 
ive belong to the more refined clothing of the spirit ; conscience, 
indeed, seems to have some undefined source, and may bear relation 
to a former state of being ” According to the Vedanta, among the 
constituent parts of this more refined clothing” are to be reckoned, 
not only the mind (and the Karma- vasanas imbedded in it) and the 
pranas (life-breaths), but even the fine parts of the five elements which 
act as the indispensable vehicle for the transportation of the mind 
and pranas which always accompany the Atman. (Sec the first 
Adhikarana of Chapter III, Pada 1.) Charaka enumerates the follow- 
ing among the elements or qualities contributed to the embryo 
and its development as the vehicle of the Atman 
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Love, piety, purity, hate, retention^ 
delusion, the making of gifts, revcngefuliiess, heroism, fear, anger, 
sloth, enthusiasm, cruelty, gentleness, magnanimity, instability, &c.” 


Thus we see that the phenomena of parental and ancestral here* 
dity as explained by Darwin, Weismann, and Mendel do not fully 
explain the characteristics of the embryo, and still less those of the 
personality or Jiva to whom it furnishes the bare physical substratum 
out of which the body which is provided for it here is developed. 
Charaka, on the other hand, and the Vedanta doctrine give us a 
more complete and satisfactory description and explanation of the 
elements entering into the embryo ; and of these elements the Jiva 
(what Charaka calls the Atman) is the most important. As we have 
seen, it is the load of Karma-vasanas which the Jiva carries with it 
— of such of them as are in the stage of maturity for the yielding of 
fruit— that determine the body which he secures in this world, or 
indeed in any other. Heredity, parental or ancestral, is but a part 
of the elements which co-operate in determining the character and 
constitution of the body, iiuropean scientific investigators have no 
faith in the doctrine of Karma, and so they are given to the framing 
of unsatisfactory theories such as those which we have referred to at 
the commencement. Each investigator or. discoverer hiids flaws in the 
work done by his predecessors ; and, in his own turn, proceeds to for* 
mulate a theory which is to break down or prove insufficient at the 
hands of a successor. This is inevitable where men have to rely on their 
own unaided understanding for the discovery of tacts and reasonings. 
In India, on the other hand, we have tue inexhaustible repertory of the 
Veda and its limbs and accessories to draw upon whenever the crude 
and unenligtiteiicd understanding of man tails to explain in full the 
phenomena with whicli we are concerned and thereby to satisty the 
requirements of trutn-seekers. The Vedic religion has been called 
“ the most subhme philosophy and the most satisfying religion.*' Only 
those can be trustfully toilowed who rely on its teachings and the 
experiences to which they lead when the recondite aspects of those 
teachings are put into practice as part of our daily life. It is only 
the enlightened Yogis and Jnanis tliat can truly interpret all the 
phenomena of liie and lead the race onward to the destined goal 
Till then life must necessarily consist uf the iierce competition and 
the brutal contlict of the blind forces of self-interest which intiuence 
the communities oi civilised men so-called, and especially at the pre* 
sent epoch of lust and sin when the very conception that man is 
spirit (Atman) has faded away from the perceptions of men, and all 
are but votaries of the senses and their irrepressible cravings. 



WORK IN ITS RELATION TO LIFE 

by 

P. V. Aghoram Iyer, B^A,, B,L 

From the dawn of civilisation the problems pertaining to himself 
must have appeared to man^s mind, and various solutions have been 
reached in regard to himself. It is certain that the moment he began 
to reflect upon the phenomenon of death and held back in terror and 
fright to behold the end of all things in a common dissolution, he must 
simultaneously have been perplexed by the serious questions of what 
his existence depended upon and what oflered itself as the solution 
of the problem of life. From very early times whose activities on 
the scene of the world history has recorded we find, that piercing 
through the dismal tales of kingdoms and principalities, sieges and 
compaigns is the growth of a system of thought which attempts to 
reveal to man a solution of the riddle of existence. Great and power- 
ful civilisations whose day is gone, convince us on a searching 
examination, of the efforts their thinkers made to reach out to an 
understanding of the great mystery of existence. And even though 
at all times in the history of the world the majority of human beings 
have lived in general disregard of the modes of thought and action 
dictated to man by the philosophers and the truth-seekers, their 
constitutional belief in iheir own immortality has led them on, in 
spite of themselves, towards certain peculiar demonstrations of faith 
in the disposal of the dead. Thus on the human plane always the 
twin mysteries of life and death have worked innumerable marvels 
and it is vain to set aside altogether an examination into these 
puzzling questions about Existence. 

All the great civilisations of the world have succeeded in produc* 
ing at least a handful of thinkers and seers from whose hearts 
has emerged the hope for humanity beyond the mere pain of a termi- 
nation of the interests of life in death. Light has percolated into the 
world from the Egyptians, the Babylonians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Jews and the Chinese. In this land of philosophy and 
religion there have arisen hosts of sages and prophets who have 
illumined man^s path in the enquiry after truth. In modern times 
the puissant and virile nations of the West have not failed to make 
their contribution to the thought of the world. Philosophy and 
Ethics which have yielded most fruitful results to men’s eager and 
penetrating gaze have been viewed both from the individual and the 
sociological standpoint. Arguments for and against both systems of 
life have been marshalled with uncommon acumen and logical insight 
and we seem to be near to enter now on an age when the sole duty 
for man is going^to be to offer himself as whole-hearted sacrifice to 
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the causes which engross the minds of common humanity. The 
highest man in the society, the apex of the human evolution, in the 
light of the Western ethical teachers, will be the man who most 
effectively voices the aspirations of the multitude, and by his 
perseverance and indomitable spirit, works out their complete reali- 
sation. It is established, therefore, beyond doubt that the highest 
and the most glorious destiny of man’s life is to become an in&nitely 
multiplied edition in mind and its ambitions of the average citizen 
in the society. On him therefore rests the burden of doing the 
maximum work to society which undoubtedly proclaims its apprecia- 
tion of his excellence and his incalculable work by engraving his 
name in stone and marble, by sculpturing his form and handing on 
his fame and renown in numerous ways to succeeding generations. 
When the tide of this pseudo-philosophic feeling on which float the 
great leading workers in the Western world, has grown very tumult- 
uous and stormy, it is with great hesitation that one can venture to 
enter into an examination of Work in its relation to Life in the fpU 
significance of the terms. Nevertheless an attempt will be made in 
the following pages to break ground on this theme and arrive at 
conclusions which without denying or contradicting the exalted 
position accorded to work in every-day social life, lift us to a giddy 
height from which eminence work will appear no longer an irksome 
burden to us, but a free love-offering of our hearts at the altar of the 
Most High, nay a source of perennial delight in weal and woe. 

The question has been asked in almost all ages of the world's 
history if work alone is the end of life. This enquiry in its practical 
bearings has led to the investigation of the whole nature of work 
and from the conclusions that have been arrived at with regard to 
the constitution of work, we understand that there are in it two 
main elements of outward activities and inner determinations and 
resolutions. In the language of the Western psychology, which, we 
must sadly admit, is a natural growth out of the conditions of public 
and private life in the West, and is therefore unfortunately degraded 
by considerations of mere material utility, work retains rather the 
narrower and the more rigid sense. Work is understood to mean 
patent demonstrations in the outside world, of the energies and 
volitions struggling for self-expression in man. So, mainly manipu- 
lations of certain muscles, the opening of the faculties of the mind by 
the largest and keenest use of the senses to the impacts of extern^ 
things, these alone have been understood by Work. Man as a being 
who objectihes his powers, — and no man can help objectfying himself 
altogether— alone comes under the notice of the psychologists and 
philosophers of the West and this very super heial examination of the 
life of man has resulted in the exaltation of the mere objectifying 
process without due regard to the potent subjective tendencies 
tinder which such a process takes place. Thus the deification 
oi gU objective work, performed with uncommon energy and. 
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fixedness of purpose, based upon a partial apprehension of the 
structure of existence, viz.^ upon the loose foundations of conscious- 
ness in the sense of voluntary and wakeful mentality, — this deifi- 
cation, wc say with regret, has deplorably ignored the most 
vital and ultimate factors upon which human life is built up, and 
it is therefore not untrue to say with the Western philosophers 
that an intensification of ordinary wakeful mentality resulting in the 
performance of apparently the most superhuman actions is the 
culminating point in human evolution. 

But Indian psychology whose researches have been boldly 
carried out by the seers and sages of the past had laid down in un- 
mistakable terms and witli fuller apprehension of the sum total of 
human existence, the conclusions of an ever-perfect, an ever-pure 
and immortal soul of man, a mind caught in the marvellous play of 
triple tendencies and forces in nature, and a body through whose live 
senses the mind places itself in connection with the outside world. 
It reduces also this universe ultimately into one indivisible and im- 
mutable unity which is really our own self and proclaims with the 
assuredness of insight and direct experience that this ultimate 
principle appears bound by the limitations of name and form 
because it is being looked at through the prism of time, space and 
causation. The ultimate principle or soul, caught in the meshes of 
the world, is the individual soul with an imperfect-mind which is 
ever identifying the human being with the sensations produced by the 
impacts of the external world, and hence isolates him and cuts him off 
from the enjoyment of pure and untrammelled freedom. The ancient 
philosophers ot India rightly held that reason depended for its exist- 
ence on the perceptions of the senses and that life guided mainly by 
such sense-intormed reason must necessarily be partial and imperfect. 
It is obvious again that reason works on the plane of consciousness 
and that consciousness in ninty-nine out of a hundred cases leaves 
its records in the brain only in terms of material impressions and 
sensations which have been received through the senses in search of 
bodily delights or of the avoidance of pain and suffering. Even in 
the case of the strongest and most renowned public workers of the 
Western type the records left in the brain are not substantially 
different from those which crowd in the minds of average meni 
except that the former comes upon our attention intensified and 
strenthened. It is true that certain virtues are incidentally 
developed even in a life of personal motives mean or exalted, but 
they are often the products of expediency and compromise, not of 
any steady devotion to principle* Sometimes even a steadiness and 
seU-determination may be apparent, but they have all for their motive- 
power some subtle self-interest. It goes beyond doubt then, that in 
these cases the foundations of bondage and imperfect personality li« 
deeper than in the average mind and that stripped of these 
Iplcasaht sugar-coatings by v^hicb the poisoa is vcnecrsd they bm 
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no impulsion for work on such a tremendous scale. The platform- 
worker pines away ingrief if society keeps him in a corner. The greatest 
leader of the greatest campaigns will probably abandon his martial 
exploits if renown and recognition are denied to him by the world. 

It is not strange then, that certain minds should desire to burst 
asunder even the bonds by which consciousness keeps us imprisoned 
in a love of the body and inferior mental inclinations, and assert the 
highest freedom which is possible for man to attain. The first 
appearance of the growth of this aspiration leads to a more com- 
plete examination of the individual soul. Its results have enabled 
men to perceive the first step in the real education of the human 
mind to consist in a total understanding of man. Below the middle 
state of human mentality is found to lie the vast untrodden region of 
the sub-conscious ; and ancient philosophy promises also to take us 
to the heights of the superconscious if we succeed in directing and 
controlling the sub -conscious. The whole problem, then rests on 
the sub-conscious mind in which are stored the latent tendencies of 
all pre-existing evolutionary forms, and if we by a persistent and 
careful training and discipline learn to attain a complete mastery of 
the vast ocean of sulimerged thoughts and activities, surely we have 
struck at the bottom of the foundation of human life ; and it is no 
more than an inevitable conclusion that the why of life should 
become explained to us by the mysterious entry into the super- 
conscious region. 

Therefore it is that Indian philosophy arrived at a more com- 
plete and perfect statement of the elements of work and freed man^s 
mind from the bigotry of a narrow-minded and partial examination 
by classifying work into mental and bodily. This classification is 
somewhat misleading as bodily work also is the result of a preformed 
mental resolution or volition. But for our purposes it is sufi&cient to 
retain this classification, and if we understand by mental, purely 
mental work, i.^., to say an examination of mental modifications from 
within, and not a mere impotent volition which does not fulfil itself 
in action—and as to that there are volitions both internal and exter- 
nal which simply die out in inanition and fugitive helplessness — i.c., 
to say again, a witness-like study of himself made by man in order to 
arrive at a true perception of the motives and impulsions actuating 
his work in the world, so that this dispassionate and unsparing 
examination of himself might ultimately be to him a much more 
efficient rule of progress than any severe code of laws by which the 
most stringent regulations might restrain him, we shall surely avoid 
much of the confusion and perplexity about the exact scope and 
definition in the psychology of work. 

In the initial stages of this new born introspective life it does 
not follow that he will be left alone for ever to pursue this subjective 
research, or that he will lay aside all work which had been previously 
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done by him under the impulsion of personal desires. Either because 
of the feeling of weariness and fatigue which overtake both good and 
evil in this world and drives him away from even this most beneficent 
study or because of the inherent impossibility in nature for the sudden 
growth of tendencies and of the consequent necessity for the lapse of 
a certain well-marked period of time for the maturing of these deter- 
minations, it inevitably follows that during the first dawn of 
introspection every man fills up the major portion of his daily life by 
working for the fulfilment of personal desires or by thoughts about 
such work. It is possible that in those whose wills have been strongly 
developed, there is a certain friction produced by the collision of these 
two tendencies. Slowly and steadily rises the desire in their minds 
not to enslave themselves by the fetters of personal ambition and a 
struggle becomes manifest in which the new born introspection 
strives to banish from the mind, personal glory and personal 
satisfaction. In this stage of life work becomes partly mental and 
partly bodily and it is noteworthy to remember that even the 
bodily work is constituted of a new element of a certain unselfishness 
and a certain thoughtfulness for other’s well being. As the desire for 
freedom from bonds of imoerfect mind becomes stronger and stronger, 
a larger concentration in work becomes apparent and it helps them to 
work more adroitly and efficiently at the same time that the pursuit of 
mere personal ends may vanish. In a healthy philosophical intros- 
pection only this is possible. A mere passive quietness, a mere visible 
inertness and inactivity simulates itself as philosophical calm. But it 
is dangerous to human salvation to seek refuge under such pretence. 

It becomes evident again to the seeking mind that under the old 
experience the energies and forces in the body had been frittered 
away in wanton recklessness and the pursuit of sensual delights and 
that for the complete development of human personality it is neces- 
sary to learn how to conserve these forces so that they may be 
converted into sources of strength for the body and the mind. How- 
ever persistently man might disbelieve in this method of the 
conservation of human energy, experience has taught him invariably 
in the past that the rise and growth of the introspective and 
intuitional life is inevitably accompanied by an unshakeable acceptance 
of this much-dreaded and much abused method. The person 
who has commenced to study deeply the problems of why and 
wherefore of life and has fortified its resolution to tear the veil 
that hides the face from the truth has instinctively acted upon this 
conviction and has not faltered at all in the teeth of all opposition. 
The result of this most invaluable discovery is, learning to follow the 
noble lessons of nature in her economy and conserving all our best 
forces for doing the best work. Had it not been for this, intense 
Inner and outer life would be impossible. Much wear and tear which 
would have resulted from accentuated endeavours is now prevented 
by the growth of this Divine energy. 
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Dimly but assuredly awakens during this period another feeliqg 
in the mind, the limitless possibilities slumbering in the soul of 
man. The still small voice arises in us which murmurs to us audibly 
that infinite strength and infinite perfection are the very essence of 
our nature. The awareness of our wonderful potentialities at once 
acts as a strong check to material inclinations of our minds and a 
preserver of the life-building forces in us, and also as an inspirer to 
loftier and more concentrated and fruitful work. Accessions of this 
inner strength might become occasionally so insistent in their appeal 
to us and in their effects upon our minds that we very often have the 
inclination to feel a perfect approximation to the realisation of our 
supreme object. We give effect to our feeling along this line by 
muttering high philosophical platitudes or by making efforts to trust 
to a life of perfect freedom from material cares in which the 
predominant thought of the aspirant is the joy in the uncertainty of 
the fortunes of the morrow. But, the pity of it, such robust belief 
in the immediate realisation of our highest destiny, gives way quite 
suddenly at the slightest approach of temptation. Any insignificant 
fact or incident in the external world is sufficient to inflame the 
heart with worldly passion, and down goes the spiritual structure 
we have striven to raise on the slippery foundation of a fickle and 
vacillating mind. 

Thus this period is one of exceptional pain and misery in so far 
as the agonising experiences of the transition vouchsafe to us. The 
transition is often a disappointment to most and the history of that 
period is a record of defeats and reverses rather than of triumphs. 
The black doom of disaster might threaten to engulf the individual 
and fortunate is the man who is not crushed in the fury of the 
struggle. Work might become tasteless and insipid at this time. 
With his mind torn by the mad efforts of the great strife, man 
naturally is left powerless for action in the outer world. This 
disintegration does not continue for long however, and after 
passing through the perplexities of the initial transition man is 
filled with giant strength for work. At the same time the motives 
of ouc work become purified. The power for work becomes stronger 
and stronger with the growth of the impersonal sense in us. We cease 
to love the work actuated by personal ends. It must be remembered, 
by the way, that the man who works under false human love and 
ambition is guilty of a criminal wastage of energy in Divine economy, 
for the work actuated by motives purely personal, however cleverly 
hid from men’s gaze will not grow in volume and potency until its 
generating motives are purified. 

Let it even be granted that compassion for fellow beings is a 
sufficient motive on which to construct the fabric of social and 
humanitarian service. It will be seen that this certainly enables a 
man to work more usefully and permanently for humanity than 
8 
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motives which have been previously under our examination. The 
Idea of humanitarian service is now unhesitatingly accepted by 
cultured humanity, but is yet as far from realisation as any glorious 
idea, even supposing that this thought is accepted as a rule of the 
highest work, in practical life numerous difficulties baffle our fulfil- 
ment. Often we have not the patience or the inclination to investi- 
gate our own motives lest the examination reveals to us any distress- 
ing or disparaging accounts about ourselves, and brushing aside the 
whole question of self-examination and self-scrutiny we propose to 
arraign a false world for its wickedness, ingratitude, and indifference. 
We start with the highest ideal and do not realise even a millionth 
part of it. It is evident then, that though in theory, as a piece of 
philosophical axiom and working principle of life, the statement of 
even the highest ideal is unquestionably grand, the man of insight 
and self-determination would not stop short at a self-complacency of 
the above description but would bend all his energies to the attain- 
ment of the desired end. 

We have found among men who have entered into the centre of 
the strife different types and different tendencies. It is possible that 
introspection leads in most cases to an undue expansion of one of 
the three elements in the make-up of our higher consciousness. It 
may be that in one it manifests itself as an act of perfect love and 
adoration, in another as a growth of the insight of knowledge and 
wisdom, and in a third as a ceaseless performance of motiveless and 
disinterested service to humanity. But it is indubitably certain that 
in no truly spiritual life in the process of evolution, only one of these 
elements exists exclusively in the mind. According to the temper- 
ament of the individual, one of these elements might predominate 
over the rest, but all the three exist without doubt in the human 
mind which is traversing the road of the preparatory spiritual dis- 
cipline. It is even likely that the element of work is relegated to a 
minor position in the majority of cases. For we know from the 
religious history of humanity that men who have descended to work 
for the amelioration of their fellowmen are less in number than 
those who have enjoyed undisturbed the delight of transcendental 
bliss on the heights of the spiritual vision. Be that as it may, their 
apparent non-activity is not the outcome of what we in our self- 
sufficiency have preferred to call selfishness. It is on the other hand, 
a state of the uttermost fulfilment of activity which by transcending 
itself lands a man in the utmost bliss. Men who have reached this 
exalted state are generally free from all sense of ^ mine ’ and ^ thine * 
and in every little detail of their life the instinct of sacrifice might be 
noticed. They have emancipated the ego so completely that the 
outcries of blundering humanity cease to have any real meaning for 
them and if in their supreme joy they appear to ignore the miseries of 
the world, they only evade the comprehension of silly and superficial 
minds. What can compare in majesty and beauty of soul with the 
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incident o£ the saint of the great Indian mutiny who in his dying 
moments broke the silence of fifteen years only to say to his 
murderer, Thou too art He and after all, how very hypocritical 
of humanity to call upon these men to render service to it at crises 
for which it alone is responsible. The men who loudly roar out 
against these grand self -poised souls, as loudly proclaim their own 
selfishness in a double sense First that they refuse to understand 
life in terms other than what relate to their immediate personal 
interest, and secondly, their reluctance to push on in the struggle 
without laying the blame on others’ shoulders. 

The most alluring ideas of a millenium have failed to supply 
sufficient motive-power to generate the highest work. A millenium 
is the outcome of a desire in our minds to ignore the painful facts of 
existence. It is an imaginary heaven brought down on earth. Those 
who cry for a millenium are the first and foremost to hamper its 
growth. The history of the world shows that the highest work has 
been done only by men who have cheerfully accepted their own portion 
of suffering. Dreamers after a millenium must constantly be dreaming 
of pleasure in their lives, that they would find cause and occasion to 
wring the world dry for the sake of their own delights. They might 
pretend to work for the amelioration of human suffering. But so 
long as they are only believers in ^a millenium, they would be 
seeking their own heaven popped up by a most superficial exami- 
nation of values. They have no patience to be only instruments 
in the work of promoting human happiness even^ if it might be 
denied to them in life. That higher faith in the destiny of humanity 
comes only to the soul which has cut assunder the bonds of selfish 
existence and has disciplined itself to unerringly recognise its identity 
with the world-life. When that state is reached man is no 
more fretful about an objective millenium. He has found it in 
himself ; at the same time in the world he sees his own reflex 
multiplications in different forms in life and all become alike interest- 
ing to him ; and yet he works for the removal of human suffering 
more than others because the world is intimately realised by him to 
be his own self. Thus even an objective millenium, if it does exist at 
all, has its day hastened only through the exertions of one who by 
undergoing the ordeal of suffering is Self-centred. 

It follows tlien, that the highest service to humanity must proceed 
only from the highest love and the highest knowledge, and that the 
two latter, as one inseparable and indivisible unity, are realised when 
they are directed to the feet of the All-perfect God, both in his 
unmanifestable and manifested forms in this universe. Whence 
comes this realisation ? For the sake of this realisation what methods 
have to be followed ? To answer this question one must turn to the 
Hindu Philosophers who have rationalised these methods into beauti- 
ful and coherent systems. Whatever be the path followed, the Ancient 
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Philosophy of India has laid down the lines of progress and discipline 
in the clearest and the most forcible language, and it proposes to lead 
the devotee gently step by step to the crowning height of the Realisa- 
tion. One fact is patent to the struggling neophyte and that is the 
necessity of undergoing the highest moral discipline in whatever path 
he might be walking. It is very hard for man to hanker after the high- 
est ti uth whose door opens to none but giant souls and brave heroes. 
Most men shrink from the highest discipline because it is so unpleasant 
for them. It will continue to be unpleasant, so long as they remain 
within the realm of material desires and their satisfaction. These 
preliminary moral trainings equip the individual both for the direct 
realisation of his highest nature and the rendering of compassionate 
service to his fellow- creatures. 

During this period the individual may retire to solitudes for a 
long period of time. He may cut himself away from associations with 
his fellow-men. He may ignore the environments in which he was 
born and trained. The outside world might cry down this retirement 
in no sparing terms. It might regard such isolation as selfish. But 
captious and superficial understanding of the spiritual efficacy of 
solitude may be shown to be due to sheer selfishness. People have 
heard of the pearl oyster which rises to the surface of the sea when 
the star swaii is in the ascendaiit and opens its mouth to catch the 
precious rain drops, and of how it sinks down to the bottom to fashion 
the most beautiful pearl out of it. They would well deck their 
bodies with the pearl but would not have the patience to wait for its 
production in the bottom of the sea. Similar is the soaring soul which 
retires to solitude for the sake of realising by the direct experience 
of the truths it had heard about from others. That realisation cannot 
come in the heart of social life. The constant clash and friction of 
ideas and forces in society disturbs the serenity of the mind in which 
state the truth must be realised. The period of preparation is the most 
indispensable element of all work. Workers in every department of 
human activity equip themselves and become efficient only in the silent 
hours of preparation. Energy is potentially conserved to be poured 
forth subsequently in the form of work. Spirituality is the noblest 
ideal of man’s life and requires therefore the greatest exertion and 
greatest sacrifice. Subjective work of the highest order should be done 
with an unfailing devotion of our hearts and although outward activi- 
ties tend to lessen with the growth of the power of inward reflection 
and meditation, life does not suffer even a bit for such cessation of 
external activity. It may happen that outward work is a mere inci- 
dent in this growth of the soul ; or it may be a relief from the 
constant pressure of the meditative state. Whatever it may be, a 
decrease in what is popularly called action and physical exertion does 
not at this stage necessarily create dry rot in the soul. It happens 
quite naturally that a soul which lives in the constant tension of 
xnbditation manifests a child-like desire to serve his fellow creatures 
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when the spell of the inner life is broken. It must also be remembered 
that motion may be from the centre to the circumference and viu 
versa. In both cases there is exertion and the manifestation of will. 
The majority of mankind move from the centre to the circumference 
and exhaust themselves by that motion. The spiritually-minded 
move from the circumference to the centre where the position is 
fixed and immutable. Unfortunately the world cannot take notice of 
the latter movement and how can it ? “ Where the world is asleep, 
the man of self-control is awake ; where the world is awake, the man 
of self-control is asleep.” Therefore it is a perverse blindness of 
vision which condemns the apparen; non-activity of the wise as idle 
stagnation Mainly then, the work of the spiritual seeker is inward 
and centripetal ; and there is no reason why he should please the 
world by tending to recede from tfe centre. In this state, then, his 
work does not often come to the surface. It evades human compre- 
hension and there is a sense of mystery and puzzle about it. 

But judged even by the standard of utility men who have fixed 
themselves in the heart and centre cf things do the greatest service to 
liumanity. They hold the post for others who thirst for illumination 
to travel ur.erringly through. The/ light the path for others. They 
extend the r hand to the faint-hearted and depressed. They may 
not increase in us the power of fincing material happiness, yet on 
the other hand they destroy the las: lingering symptoms of material 
hankerings and plunge us into the effulgent light. But one soul 
redeemed rom bondage is their greatest reward in life. It is a 
curious fact in nature that wherever there is an energy it tends to 
attract others towards it. This spiritual power too draws to it those 
who can conprehend its workings and beneht by them. It may be 
that the scieititic investigators might be put out of court by children 
who find thei: researches not procuring them their dainties and their 
toys ; but such a test of the utility of scientific investigations most 
certainly woald be meaningless and absurd. Likewise it is queer 
logic to dismiss from one’s thought men of spiritual realisation be- 
cause they do not enable us to secure what we obviously want, i.e.} 
material happiness. The lion shauld not be asked why it does not 
produce a fiocl; of sheep. It can only produce cubs. It is unnecessary 
of course to bring forward the standard of material utility to measure 
the worth of things. It is an inevitable law in nature that this utility 
is realised always ; whenever any power is gathered, it will also be 
diffused or disseiiinated. But our duty is not to restrict the notion 
of utility to our own immediate wants. If we avoid that mistake, we 
shall easily see the good done to the world by God-realisation. 

One fact must not be ignored here. Work is possible only in 
dual consciousness. We work cnly when we accept plurality in the 
universe. When we resolve ourselves into the one absolute existciicc^ 
when we have perfectly got to the centre, where is work ? Whq 
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is to do it ? And for whom ? There are those whose souls are in the 
ravishment of constant transcendent bliss and whose minds cannot 
be wrenched away from their absorption for the sake of work. 
Leaving aside such singular exceptions, the majority of illumined men 
keep a warm heart for those whose agony and cry for a release from 
the bonds of existence have driven them to their feet. Sometimes even 
this magnanimous work looks like a burder . But their great com- 
passion for bound souls does not leave them a moment’s rest in the 
cause of establishing the truth in the hearts of others. Their watch- 
ward is redemption of mankind from ignorance. 

But towering above all these workers are the Christs and the 
Buddhas of the earth, those whom the world calls God’s highest 
manifestations on earth. They too work among their fellows a 
thousand times more intensely than all the rest. But mark the strange 
fact, the period of their ministry in the world is comparatively less 
than the period of theii silence and seclusion. All the great teachers 
have passed the major portion of :heir lives away from luman ken, 
in wild jungles, mountains, deserts and other awe-inspiring scenes in 
nature. ' Out of their retirement they emerged when tlieir hearts 
were full and their minds fully saturated by the realisation of their 
superconscious nature and they came down to society like an 
avalanche of spiritual power. Their work is immortal. Fcr centuries 
after they have left the scene of their labours they continue to 
inspire men towards their message, the spirit which they kindled on 
earth burns brighter and more glorious with the growth o: the years, 
and the nectar ol bliss which they have preserved for mankind continues 
to refresh numerous men after them. They alone live for ever in the 
hearts of man. Theirs is an empire not built by the power of arms 
or the skill of diplomacy. It has no location in time aad in place. 
Coeval even with nature and universal existence they who are also 
the heart and background of that existence abide for ever in the 
human heart. Time does not extinguish their influence;. Centuries 
are not sufficient to unfold the theme of their life-work. There it is 
for ever, the sweetest, most enchanting divine music which they in 
their love and their joy have sung in rapturous strains co soothe and 
comfort the ears of those who come home weary with toil and fatigue. 
Its notes have been sounded from eternity to eternity. These divine 
messengers are the highest human beings on earth. They have done 
the highest work both internal and external. They have left the 
fruits of their work to all time. Their efforts were eternal because 
they partook of the eternal nature. Absolutely bereft of all personal 
motives, immovably fixed at the same time in the realisation of their 
identity with the whole universe, they found that every moment in 
their lives was an opportunity to serve their fellowmen. Rooted in 
the knowledge of the oneness of the iniverse after years of silent self- 
realisation, they gave their whole heart to humanity. They drew not 
one breath tor themselves. They theught not one thought tor their 
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little selves. Whatever be the suffering of humanity their power has 
worked most beneBcially and they were enabled to render such 
incalculable service in their lives and carry on the spirit of such 
service to succeeding ages, because, anterior to the period of such 
work, they had arrived conclusively and indisputably at that dizzy 
summit on the pinnacle of self-realisation, to wit, the ultimate solidarity 
and the homogeniety of creation, the oneness and indivisible unity of 
all on earth. May they light the path for us weak mortals on our 
journey home. 


TO THE ABODE OF SIVA. 

BY 

Parivrajaka. 

{Continued from page 90). 

It was in the year 1911,20th June, when the young Savita 
seated on his mighty car of light emerged from the thickets of 
monsoon clouds and spread a veil of gladness on the face of 
the earth having removed with his thousand hands that load of 
gloom and wetness which God Indra had been piling through 
several weeks on that part of the globe, we too emerged, though 
not in any car but by the vehicle which every being is endowed 
with by Mother Nature, from the midst of oaks and pines 
which surround our solitary Ashrama at Mayavati, and wound 
our way down by the lonely path that goes with many a curve 
and bent like a mountain stream to Lohaghat. I was accompanied 
by a brother Brahmacharin of the Ashrama, who promised to come 
with me up to the next stage and see me off to the assiduous 
pilgrimage. After the first show^ers of the monsoon, the weather 
was charming and hilarious, and those distant snows of Nanda 
Devi, Trisul and Pancha Chuli (the principal eternal snow-peaks 
of the Central Himalayas visible from Mayavati) wore a specially 
inviting appearance for me that day, and thus with thousand wild 
dreams in the brain and buoyant hopes in the heart, I set out. 

It took us about an hour and half to reach Lohaghat. 
Lohaghat is cne of the principal villages of that part of Kali Kumaiin, 
in the District of Almora, and has been made the seat of the Deputy 
Collector of the Champavat Sub-division and is about three miles and 
a hali from our Ashrama. There live also a sprinkling of European 
and Eurasian planters. In the days of the Hindu Rajas, Lohaghat 
played a very important part, as it does even now to some extent, 
in carrying on the trade between Central Thibet and India, 
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The place being of a lower altitude than Mayavati, (about 6|0Q0 feet 
above the sea level), and situated in an open valley, is warm and 
dry. 

After taking a little rest in the Post Office we got up again and 
pursued our journey on through many up-hills and down-dales, 
through jungly thickets and barren rocks, till we reached the end of 
the day's march at the small village called Chira at 5 o^clock in the 
evening. It was a good day's business since we covered about 
17 miles that day. There is a small but decent Dak Bungalow 
situated on a high ground overhanging a deep ravine, and its 
open verandah afforded us a nice shelter for the night. The 
evening was most charming, and the scenery around lent its incflable 
grace and serenity to the closing hours of the day. The low murmur 
of the meandering rivulet far below our feet, the symphonic 
rustling of the high deodar branches under the gentle pressure of the 
breeze, with which there came to mingle from time to time from a 
distant village the hushed cries of some light-hearted mountaineers 
perhaps leading their straying cattle home, and then those rapturous 
charms of the eternal snows that still glistened before our eyes under 
thefading rays of the evening sun, and, above all, the profound silence 
of the place, — all harmonised to reveal the grand melody of Life 
and Existence to our awe-inspired soul and we could not help decla- 
ring in the words of the Vedic sage, ** Thine is the grandeur of the 
snowy mountains, O Lord." But we were not left long in that reverie, 
when our Brahmin coolie came up and served us a scanty supper. 
It is needless to say that our whole physical system was keenly in 
expectation of such replenishment after the day's waste and so the 
mind did not stand between them. After the meal we sat for a 
while under the dark canopy of the starless heaven — the sky 
being overcast with clouds— and held some chat on the prospect 
of my pilgrimage with the brother Brahmacharin. When the 
night sufficiently advanced, we felt the urge of the mother sleep, 
and so stretched our tired limbs on the outspread blanket and lost 
ourselves in the sweet oblivion — “ 

Next morning we got up to find it wet and windy, and all 
the charms of the previous day robbed away by the monsoon 
clouds. But, since the varying mood of weather never affects the 
pilgrim's zeal, we bundled up our things and proceeded again on 
our journey. Next to the Dak Bungalow there is a steep descent 
to the river Sarayu, locally known as Kaliganga. It is the same Sarayu 
on which stands the city Ayodhya of immortal fame and in whose 
* I bow again anU again to the Pevi who exists as sleep in all beings. 
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holy Hvateiii the Ditniie Rama cloaed his earthly career. It is 
8 tribulacy of the Ganges which it ineets somd 100 tmies below 
^Benatm, and forms the boundary line between BiC: British territory 
and Nepal, while it traverses the mountains. There is aby haiiging 
bridge over the river here, across which- oui^ road |ay. At about 
four iBiles up the river from the bridge-head, there is an old SiVb 
•temple known as Dhruveswar, and as my brother Brahmaohann 
wanted fo visit the place, we parted qear the bridge, ; .’)fothing 
.noteworthy, happened in my solitary path eitcept that it was.folt 
•more tiresome than the previous day on account of its too nmch 
ups and downs, It was almost dark when I reached Pithowrahgarh* 
Pithowrahgarh is a big village situated in a vast 'Cup-ehaped vaUey 
girdled by low ranges of great sylvan beauty all round. U forms a 
great centre of agriculture nowadays in the Kumaun and is. the 
principal market for rice and wheat. In the ancient days of the Hindu 
suzerainty, it was the seat of a territorial Chief under the Cband 
Raj dynasty of Kumaun, whose capital was Champawat, 53 miles 
south-east of Almora (and three miles from Mayavati). Even so late 
as the beginning of the 19th century, when Kumaun was under the 
sway of the Gurkhas, Pithowrahgarh played an important part 
in their raj. The old Gurkha fort, now converted into a 
Tahsil, bears ample testimony to its importance. There is 
a nice little bazar located in the midst of big paddy fields 
interspersed with many a hamlet that contains the rural pride of 
Kumaun. The peasantry of the place are very hard-working 
industrious people, yet they find very difficult to make the two ends 
meet. Their poverty can perhaps be compared only with that of 
the peasants of the Central Provinces and Orissa — the worst perhaps 
in the land. They have (o snatch out their scanty livelihood from 
the bard unyielding soil, and rage a life-long struggle against the 
relentless climate. 

After coming to the bazar we hired a room for oiir nigbt’s 
stay and kept our things there. My coming to Pithowrahgarh was 
very opportune, as just then I heard from the bazar-people that 
the political Deputy Collector of the place, Kumar Khargasing Pal, 
was about to start for Thibet on a deputation from the British 
Government to settle some political questions with the Government 
of Lhassa. So I called upon him immediately and enquired if any 
passport was necessary for my pilgrimage to Kailas, and also 
about other necessary details in connection with the journey I was 
to undertake. He told me that no passport was necessary for a 
pilgrim going to Kailas or Manasarovar, and especially a sannyasin 
would not find any difficulty in getting access to ffie Thibetian 
Tirthas, but as he himself was going to Thibet it would be most 
4 
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convenient for me to accompany him. With thankful wheait:! 
readily acoeeded to his proposal and returned to the 'bazar 
and passed the night partly in deep and partly in offering prayers 
.to the Lord whose ways are always inscrutable especially in 
.bringing unexpected help to those who solely depend upon Him. 
Not that there is anything in the universe which is not dependent 
upon Him -as the Ijord Himself says (^11 beings 

rest in Me)— >but such is the ignorance and vanity of man that 
be dethrones the Lord from his heart and instals his own base ego 
'thereon, and denies the divine sceptre in every action of his— the 
edeptre that sets laws to the Universe and Nature. So those who take 
sole refuge in His blessed feet having realised the vanity of life and 
•its utter helplessness without the Divine Grace, meet His merciful 
hand ini every step — in life as well as in death, in weal as well as in 
woe. - The sceptic may tty to explain away such events in life with 
•a single empty word ‘chance,’ but let us pray to the Lord, 
Obdsance to Thee, Oh Ancient One, the dispenser of all and of 
the chances as well,” 


(To be coniinued.) 


God is in all men, but all men are not in God, and that is why 
they suffer. 

‘ God says — “ I am the snake that biteth and the charmer that 
healeth ; I am the judge that condemneth and the servant that 
inflicteth the punishment.” 


Sri Ramakrishna. 



THB RAMAKRISHNA MISSION, DACCA. 

On the 24lh August, at 7-30 a m., His Excellency the Right 
Hon'ble Thomas David Baron Carmichael of Skirling, g.C i.e., 
K.C.M.G., the Governor of Bengal visited the Ramakrishna Mission, 
Dacca Branch and formally opened the Sourindra Prasad Ward 
of the Indoor Hospital. By the order of the magistrate, the Gov- 
ernment Arboricultural Department had previously laid out lawns 
and gardens with a cost of about three hundred rupees foy which 
they did not charge anything. On the day of the opening, big durbar 
tents, and shamianas were put up and the Arboricultural experts 
beautifully decorated the whole pandal and pathways with flowers 
and ferns. 

Among those present with the Governor were the Hon*ble 
Mr. P. C. Lyon, Mr. W. R. Gourlay (Private Secretary), the Hon. 
Navab Syed Shams-ul-Huda, the Magistrate of Dacca, the Su- 
perintendent of Police, the A, D. C. to H. E, the Governor, Mr. E. 
E. Biss, the Principal of Dacca Training College, Mr. T. T. Williams 
of the Dacca College, the Civil Surgeon and the Members of the 
Nawab family. There were also present many Zamindars, Vakils 
and most of the elite of the city, all numbering over a thousand. 

The members of the Local Committee of the Mission wel- 
comed the Governor and they were all introduced to him. His 
Excellency having taken his seat on the dais, an opening song 
composed especially for the occasion was sung and after which 
Mr. T. C. Mukerjee, the Honorary Secretary of the Local Branch of 
•the Mission read the address of welcome and a short report 
recounting the aims and objects and the works done by the Branch 
centre there. 

In reply His Excellency made the following speech 

Gentlemen, the character of our meeting this morning has come 
upon me as a surprise. I had imagined that my visit would be of a 
purely informal nature and that I should not have to make a speech. 
I thank you for having gone to so much trouble in arranging for my 
reception — and although speech-making is not a thing I must like, I 
am very glad too, to have an opportunity of acknowledging the good 
work done by many members of the Dacca Ramakrishna Mission and 
I am glad too to be associated with your work by performing the 
opening ceremony of the new ‘ Sourindra Prosad Ward.' 

The members of the Ramakrishna Mission are actuated by that 
spirit of helpfulness which is so much needed in this world, the spirit 
that makes men ask themselves the simple question Can I help" and 
which makes them say If I can it is my duty to do so”, the spirit 
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which leads to social service without any distinction of caste or race 
or creed. Th6 tftembeti of the Mission work in thfc spirit for the 
spiritual, intellectual and bodily good of their fellowmen. They hold 
religious services helping men to realise that personal relation of man 
to God which is the foundation of religious devotion. They conduct 
-schools for the elementary education of the masses and they maintain 
‘ this hospital for the relief of human suffering and their spirit of help- 
fulness carries them further. It takes them out into the highways 
and bye ways of life seeking to help the poor and the sick and the 
helpless. All honour to them in their work. 

The land upon which the buildings are situated is, I am told, the 
gift of my two young fiiends, Romesh and Jogesh Chandra Das. To 
them and to Babu Mohini Mohan Das the Mission has reason to be 
grateful and now Babu Sarada Prosad Roy Chowdhury of Kassimpur 
(of whose generosity I was glad to hear much when I visited Sabhar 
two years ago) has given the Mission this indoor hospital, which 1 
have just opened and which is to be named after his son * The 
Sourindra Prosad ward ’. 

Rai Bahadur Professor B. N. Das then thanked the Governor on 
behalf of the Mission. Next, the whole party were taken round 
through the Free School for the depressed classes, the workers' 
quarters, the temple and gardens and finally came to the 
‘ Sourindra Prasad Ward * which His Excellency opened with a 
silver key. The key had an emblem of the mission which 
attracted special attention of the Governor, and its significance was 
minutely explained to him. A photo of the group was then taken 
and the proceedings ended. 

The present site of the Mission, a plot of five bighas of land, 
has been acquired for the Dacca Ramakrishna Mission and Math 
at a cost of about eight thousand rupees by Babus Ramesh 
Chandra Das and Jogesh Chandra Das, Zemindars and Bankers 
of Dacca, in loving memory of their grandfather the late Babu 
Ruplal Das. Babu Mohinimohan Das has erected a building for 
the quarters of the resident workers in the Mission at a cost of 
rupees two thousands. Babu Sarada Prosad Roy Chowdhury, 
Zemindar of Kassimpur, Dacca, has erected the * Sourindra Prosad 
ward * at a cost of six thousand rupees in memory of his only be- 
loved child the late Babu Sourindra Prosad Roy Chowdhuri, and 
the Mission proposes to start an Indoor Hospital in this building. 
The Hospital at present contains eight beds, but the number will 
soon be increased, and there is an Indoor as well as Outdoor 
charitable Dispensary attached therewith, fitted up with both 
Allopathic and Homceopathic medicines, and as well as surgical 
appliances. 



PRASNA-UPANI5HAD. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This Upanishad has delved its name the six question# it 
contains. It belongs to the Atharv# V#da and i# probably of the 
Pippalada Sakha. Sankara calls it a Brahmana and copiplement* 
ary to the Mantra Upanishad of the Mundaka, which also belongs 
to the sanie Veda- There are six chapters in the Upanishad, and 
each begins with a question. The first question refers to the origin 
of the created beings, the second to the constituents of the hunum 
personality, the third to the nature and origin of Prana, the fourth is 
about the psychological aspect of the human personality, the fifth 
is about Pmttuva, and the sixth is about the Metaphysical 
principle in man. Like the Taittiriya Upanishad, it also takes the 
reader gradually from the gross to the subtle principles of Life, 
revealing one by one all the folds of Matter that enwrap the Atman. 
Moreover, in this Upanishad alone we find a clear noention being 
made of the creation originating from Matter and Energy. 



f^: I 
II 

Om OGods V^fks with our ears *nf auspicious ^[^BPniT: may 
(we) hear; ^T«RIT: O worshipful ones, irf^ftr: with our eyes ^if 
auspicious may we see. allotted by gods ^ what 

in^: life strong with limbs with the body 55^*^* 
(we) who pray may (we) live. 

Om ! With our ears what is auspicious may we hear, 
O Gods ! With our eyes may we see what is auspicious, O 
ye worshipful ones ! May we who sing praise (to ye) enjoy 
the life allotted to us by the gods with strong limbs and 
body. 

^ ^ *rj I 

1 ^ II 

II aS wrfStr: ^rrf^: ii 

the farfamed Indra sf; to us wfef welfare 
(?P*n5 may grant) ; ^r: the great sustainers the Viswa- 

devas *t’" (^’*5) i nt^: one of chariot of un- 

checked wheels (sun) sf: wftff ; nwfits Brihaspati (the 
lord of speech) It. 

May the farfamed Indra grant us welfare ; may the 
great sustainers, the Visvadevas grant us welfare ; may the 
Sun of the chariot of unchecked wheels grant us welfare ; 
may the lord of speech grant us welfare. 

Om Peace 1 Peace 1 I Peace 1 1 I 

[ATo/e. — These two Peace Invocations are mantrams that 
originally occur in the Rigveda Samhita (I. Ixxxix. 8, 6), and are 
peculiar to the Upanishads of the Atharvaveda.] 
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PRASNA-UPANISHAD. 


il JW: sr!t: II 

FIRST QUESTION. 

^ *ri?t I ^11 ^ WSI^i 

^ThW^ft ^ >n^.‘ 

gf^nm wf^j 

rqwT^fmgiT: || ni 

^TT?jnr: Son of Bharadwaja givi Sukesas, and Sw: son of Sibi 
TO^nr: Salyakama, ^ and *Tf 4: of the Garga Goira 
the grand son of Suryai the son of Aswala 

Koiisalya, of Vidarbha Bhargava (i. e., born of the 
Vrigu gotra), the son Katya (one whose great grand father 

is still living) Kabandhin % they f so the story goes, irinnT: 

devoted to Brahman wftui: stead-fast in Brahman «rr the 
Supreme TO Brahman IT^WWT: seeking were) ; ^ they 

this person W % surely ^ that all will tell thus 

(ftft’TO having thought) with fuels for sacrifice in hand 

*nniwS the venerable Pippalada aMftlfT: approached. 

Om, Adoration to the Supreme Atman. Hari Om ! 

Sukesas — the son of Bharadwaja, Satyakama — the son 
of Sibi, the grand-son of Surya of the Garga Gotray 
Kousalya — ^the son of Aswala, Bhargava of Vidarbha, 
Kabandhin— the son of Katya— all these were devoted 
to Brahman and steadfast in Brahman and were in search 
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i t>RASNA-UPANISHAD 

of the supreme Brahman. With sacrificial ^ fuel in hand 
thtfy approached the venerable Pippalada, thinking that 
he would tell them all that. 

[All then were deiwte4 to Brahman.— Sly Brahquto here the 
Saguna Brahman is meant. Or, Brahman means here the Vedas. 

Steadfast in Brahman. — t. e,, well estabiisned in the practices 
of devotion to the Saguna Brahman or Hiranyagarbha. 

With sacrificial fuel in hand. — According to the code of etiquette 

it is held that ^ S ‘ one should not 

visit a King, a Physician and the Guru with empty hand’, i. e., one 
^uld take some kind of presents to offer to them, and it was also 
customary with the pupils in ancient times to get their teachers the 
fuel for sacrifices, hence we find here the reference of it.] 

^ f 

it mil 

that UeRi: Rishi (the seer of the Vedas) them 3UW said tTTtW 
in penance, with abstinence, SRPn with faith again 

a year WRWU live, (enwrf after that) according 

to the desire questions may ask, if fkwww: (we) 
know U: to you f assuredly ai4 ail UVW. shall tell. 

The Rishi said to them : ’ Live again a year more in 
penance, abstinence and faith ; then you may ask ques- 
tions according to your desire ; if I know them, assuredly 
I shall tell all to you, 

[Note. — The Sruti here clearly indicates through the story that 
unless the mind of the pupil is thoroughly trained and restrained by 
the practice of Tapas, abstinence and faith, it is not possible to 
comprehend the subtle truths about Life. The practice of Tapof 
and Brahmacharyam will restrain the mind and the senses from 
wantonness and dissipation, and Sraddha, faith, will make the self 
receptive to the holy teachings of the Guru.] 
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XTbe 

IDcbanta IReeari 

“ Let the lion of Vedinta roir.*’ 

‘‘ Let me tell you, strength, strength is what we want. 

And the first step in getting slrength is to uphold the 
Upauishads, and believe that I am he Atman.* ** 

•—Swami Vivekananda. 


VoL. III.] SEPTEMBIR, «16. [No. 5 


GOSPEL OF SRI lAMMRISHNA.* 

To-day is Sunday, May 1884 The Master is seated 
below the old banian tree facing the southand there are present also 
Kedar, Surendra, Bhavanath, Rakhil and ^ery many other devotees. 
The real birthday of the Ma.sler fill on tie second day after the 
newmoon of the montfi of Pfial<itna (F;bruary-March). But on 
account of the ailments in his hard, it cmld not be celebrated till 
now ; so the devotees have assemlled to-cay to commemorate the 
event in enjoyment and devotioi. Of Ihe devotees, some are 
seated and others are standing nea; the Mster. 

Sri Ramahrishna to Kedar, 7ijaya :nd others; "He who 
has renounced the enjoyment of w>man h:s indeed renounced the 
enjoyment of the. world also. TheKrtw/niand Kanchana (lust for 
woman and gold) are the rea obstales. Ye have so big 
moustaches, — still yc are merged h them ! isn’t it true ? — let ye 
ponder over it within yourselves I” 

Kedar and all are silent in abahment. 

Srt Ramakrhhna begins agair; " I ind everybody to be a 
veritable slave ot woman. Once I went tc Captain’s t house, and 

•translated from the original “ Sri SrRamaktskna Kathamrita ” by M, 
t Viswanatli Upadhaya, the Political igent o the Nepal Government, in 

Calcutta. 
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thence I wanted to go to Rama’s residence, so I asked Captain to 
pay tor my carriage. He went and told his wfe, and she too 
was of milar nature, sh 2 cried out offensively “ what for,” ” what 
for." At last Captain returned to say, “ Never mind, they (».«., 
Rama’s people) would pay your carriage hire." All the knowledge 
of Gita, Bhagavata, Vedaata, is deposited therein 1 (laughter). 

“ Money and all are under the thumb of the wife I Nay, one 
hears them at times to frag over it saying ' I can’t keep even two 
rupees with me— such is ny nature !" 

“ Men cannot realise how much they have gone down. While 
I went to the fort in a carruge, it appeared to me as if we 
had come by an ordinary (level) road, but when we entered inside, 
I found that we came dDwn about four stories below the ground 
level I The road was a slqjing )ne. 

«One who is possess«d by a ghost cannot realise that he has 
been possessed ; he thinks that he is all right, nothing is wrong 
with him." 

Vijaya (with a smile): " Bit if one can get to an exorcist, he 
can drive away the ghost.' 

Sri Ramakrishna wihout giving a full reply to the remark, 
simply observes, " That s possbie only through the will of the 
Lord." He speaks again about women. 

Sri Ramakrishna : "Whonever I ask, everybody says that his 
wife is very good. No me’s wfe is bad, (general laughter). 

" Those who live ^ngrosied in money and woman, cannot 
understand the truth owing to the intoxication. Those who 
actually play at chess cainot attimes find out the right move ; but 
those who look at the gane fron a distance, can." 

“ Woman is of th< nature of Maya. Narada once prayed to 
Rama,—" O Rama, all nen are born of thy parts ; and all women 
are parts of Sita — Thy Maya. I seek no other boon from Thee 
but this — that I may ha/e pureBhakti to Thy lotus feet, and may 
not be deluded by Thy world-ieluding Maya." Sri Ramakrishna 
(to some of the devotes) : “ !o I say to you, — do not be engross- 
ed in the world. See,Rakha has the discernment now of Know- 
ledge and Ignorance,— of Rel and Unreal. Hence I tell him 
now to go home ; he nay omc here only now and then and 
stay a few days.” “ Aid yoi should live also in mutual love 
and amity ; thus you vill be »ore happy. When all the singers 
in a drama sing in chons, thei alone the song hears sweet.” 



M&YAVADA. 


Among the students of Vedanta, there is a section who hold 
that Mayavada is (he new-fangled theory of existence, spun out of 
the old fabrics of Advaitic thoughts which we find in abundance in the 
Upanishads, by the great Sankaracharya. Their contention is that 
the Mayav ada or Vivarta-vada as advanced by Sri Sankara can be 
found nowhere in the Upanishads nor in any of the old subsequent 
Smritis. Even the text of the Brahma Sutra does not contain the 
word Maya, nor from the plain reading of it, can we get the idea 
of the Mayavada. Lastly, in the third Praslhana, the Bhagavat- 
Gita, Krishna nowhere recognises this Mayavada. Wherever He 
speaks about the relation of the world to its divine cause, He 
plainly means the Parinama-vada and not Vivarta. So when this 
Mayavada cannot be found in any of these three Prasthanas on 
which the Vedanta Philosophy must be based, it is certain that this 
Mayavada is a construction of Sankara's own, and through him it 
found an insertion, though however uncongenial, into the main 
body of the Vedanta Philosophy. Such a great erudite scholar like 
Vijnana Bhikshu, referring to Mayavada, speaks superciliously in 
his commentary to Sankhya Pravachana Sutra that this Mayavada 
of the modern who call themselves Vedantins, is false ; it is only 
the Vijnana-vada of the Buddhists in another shape ; Mayavada is 
not the true significance of the Vedanta— if 5 

He quotes from the Padma Purana the passage — 

“ Mayavada is a false philosophy, it is only crypt Buddhism." 
The same thing he seeks to prove in his commentary upon the 
Vedanta Sutra* The famous Sridhara Swami, the great comment- 
ator of Srimat Bhagavatam, though conventionally mentions the 
two states or Lakshanas of Brahman, the Svantpa Lakshana or the 
absolute state and the Tatastha Lakshana or the manifested or non- 
essential state, in his commentary on the first sloka of the Bhaga- 
vatam and owing to the clear signifiance of the text he was forced 
to say 

He is the great reality through whose reality of existence, 
this creation though false in itself, appears as true," still at the 
back of it be entails a clause — 
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ue,f this creation has been said to be false here, simply to signify 
the absolute reality of the essential state of Brahman, And in some 
places of his commentary he tried to uphold tacitly the Bhedabheda- 
vada, ignoring the Abheda-vada. He does the same in his comment- 
ary on Gita, Nay more, in some places of his commentary on 
Bhagavatam he politely denounces the Mayavada. There are many 
other ancient scholars who hold the same view. Coming to modern 
time even, we find some who entertain grave doubts about the valid- 
ity and authoritativeness of this Mayavada of Sri Sankara. Now 
we shall see if such objections could really be raised against Maya- 
vada and whether it really originated in Sankara or it existed 
thousands of years before Sankara, jetting out of the perennial 
fountainhead of all the Hindu Scriptures, the Sruti. Before we 
attempt to trace the Mayavada to its original source, the Vedas, we 
have to understand first what is this Mayavada as expounded by 
Sri Sankara. 

To ordinary mind, this world, this enjoyable world, this all- 
lovely pleasure-garden of the fortunate, this horrid dismal prison- 
house of the miserable, is very real, intensely true, it makes itself 
felt with every pulsation of the human heart. To the man of the 
world it is firm like rock, permanent as permanence itself. The 
reality of all other objects is established or denied by comparing 
with this perceptive world, this standard ol reality. But just for a 
while if you stop your play and take a stand, as it were, outside 
the arena, like a Pylhagorian philosopher, being a spectator to this 
grand Olympic game of the world, then you would see that the 
whole world is changing its shape and colour. No more has it 
that dense impervious reality, but only an uninlermitting play i>f 
light and shade, a series of successive changes, a panorama of pass- 
ing pictures. To quote that beautiful example given by Pytha- 
goras, this world is a big game, and as in all games we find two 
sorts of people coming there, some come to take part in them and 
some as spectators, just for sight-seeing. Now, to those who take 
part in the game, it becomes a fact of intense reality, a problem of 
life and death as it were, their very existence becomes interwoven 
with it for the time being. But to those who come as spectators it 
is nothing more than a pleasing sight, a passing spectacle, only 
causing a slight tremor of evanescent pleasure or admiration on the 
surface of the mind. In short, to them its reality is nothiiig more 
than a fleeting humour. So this big world-game has also two 
standpoints to look at, one is from within it, taking part in it ; 
another from the outside of its affectations and workings, keeping 
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always an indifferent eye towards it To the former this world 
appears really existent since he is within it, he forms a part of it ; 
but to the latter it is merely a passing vision, an impermanent play 
of light and shade, such it appears to him because he has gone 
outside this relative world, he is viewing it from the standpoint of 
the Absolute. In conformity to these two view-points or aspects 
of the world, Sri Sankaracharya advances two theories about the 
philosophy of existence. To start with, he accepts the reality of 
this world. He says there is only one ultimate reality and that is 
Brahman. And Brahman has twofold aspects, Suguna and 
Nirguna «.c., with qualities and without qualities. In his Saguna 
aspect he brings out the whole universe by the modification of his 
own-Gunas, the Gunas that are part of his own nature and form the 
material cause of the universe. So practically Brahman is both the 
material and efficient causes of the universe. But as according to 
Vedanta, substance and qualities are identical, the 

individual soul or Jivatman is a part of the Para-Brahman, individ- 
ualised or brought to limitation, by the upadhiSf i.e., the limiting 
adjuncts of the Jivatman. In essence both the jivatman and the 
Paramatman are the same, they differ only in magnitude of power 
and qualities. The Paramatman is infinite in all respects, whereas 
the Jivatman is finite in all respects. Just like the cosmic space 
and the space in a room. The latter is a part of the former, but 
essentially both are the same ; but they are different in mangitude ; 
one is infinite, another is finite, one is all pure, another is full of 
the dirt of the room. This is the Parinama-vada of the Vedanta, 
Here Sankara differs virtually very little from the exponents of 
Visishiadvaita or Dvaitadvaita schools. 

Now, this Parinama-vada appears to be true as a popular 
faith, from ordinary standpoint. But before the searchlight of 
logic it reveals its frailties and shortcomings. The question 
naturally arises that how can Brahman which is absolute and 
infinite have two aspects at the same time, namely, the Suguna 
Bhava and Nirguna Bhava, uc,, with attributes and without attri- 
butes-^how can It have divisions within Itself, what is there to 
bring in these internal divisions^ the. 

We know, in the world, the divider is always superior to and 
separate from the divided* Time and space are the main dividers of 
all objects here, and they are in all respects different from and 
superior to matter, since it is conditioned by them. In the case of 
Brahman, it has been premised that It is absolute, one without a 
second, hence there is no room for another entity to step in 
to form 'A dividing factor in Brahman. If it is held that this internal 
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division is possible even without the help of an extra dividing 
entity, in the case of Brahman, since he has the Vikskepani Sakti, 
that is, the power of manifestation, through it he can bring about 
this internal division. To that an Advaitin may reply that it is 
not possible. We know any internal division is possible only when 
the object thus divided has a form. To have a form means extension 
of the object in space, that is, the object must be limited by space. 
Hence, to say Brahman has internal divisions, would only mean that 
Brahman has limitation in space, which is absurd by definition. 
Not only that, any manifestation means modification in time, space 
and causation, hence it presupposes the existence of these three. So, 
if Brhaman can undergo real modification, he must be co-existent 
with time, space and causation. And as such Brahman can no 
longer be an absolute infinite being. In fact all the arguments that 
can be forwarded against pantheism can equally be well applied 
against the Parinama Vada. 

Sankaracharya saw all these weak points of the Parinama 
vada, so he was bound to deny the absolute reality to this evolu- 
tion theory. He called it a popular philosophy, it is 

true, but only relatively true. The Paramarthik, the absolute reality, 
is something different from this. And then to explain this absolute 
reality he launched the Vivarta vada or transcendental philosphy. 
This Vivarta vada he deals fully in his commentary on the 
14th Sutra of the first chapter in the second part of the Brahraa- 
sutra. We shall try to give a short sketch of his views on this 
matter. 

There is one absolute infinite, eternal existence and that is 
Brahman. We can conceive of two sorts of eternal existence. One 
is of the objects that undergo modification, as the Prakriti of 
the Sankhya Philosophy. There the continuity of substance is kept 
up through the different modifications in the form of cause and 
effect. And the other kind of eternal existence is that of the absolute, 
unaeated, immutable entity. The Brahman of Vedanta is of the 
latter kind. He is the absolute eternal infinite existence, hence 
unmodifiable. If it be contended that why Brahman can not have 
a transmutable existence, since Vedas themselves assert two kinds 
of existence of Brahman, one changeable and another unchange* 
able absolute state, to this Sankara replies: 

" It is absurd to assert both the transmutability as Well As the 
immutable absoluteness in the ^me Brahman”, Both are opposite 
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qualities, so it is impossible for them to remain together in the same 
substance. Hence Sruti means something different when it tells 
about the transmutability of Brahman. 

>HwniTWfRrn^*n^ i 

The real import of these portions of the Vedas, where they 
speak about the transmutability of Brahman, is not to assert its real 
transmutable nature, but really the Sruti means there to affirm 
tacitly the immutable absolute nature of Brahman, by showing 
that the immortality cannot be attained by its knowledge, it can be 
reached by the knowledge of the Absolute Brahman only/* More- 
over, so long man feels himself as a limited being, he sees the 
world, he sees the differences in it. There is no use in denying 
the reality of the world and its diversities to him, if so told, he is 
sure to reply How can this world be false, I see it/* In this 
relative state, all the attention of man is on the world, hence he 
sees the world only. Now to divert his attention from the world 
to the Brahman, the Sruti first speaks of the Parinama Vada. 
There he asserts that Brahman is the cause of this universe, he has 
transmuted himself into this visible world. Since effect is not 
essentially different from the cause, as pot is not different from the 
earth, or gold ring from the gold, therefore this world is not 
essentially different from Brahman. And man forms a part of the 
world, so man is also Brahman. What makes the difference in 
effect ? It is Nama and Rupa, Name and Form, Behind Name and 
Form is the cause. Behind the particular forms of pot and ring, 
are the earth and gold. So at the back of this Nama and Rupa of 
this world stands eternally the great Brahman, the cause of all. 
Through Parinama Vada Sruti asks us to go beyond this world, 
beyond this play of Nama and Rupa and there to see Brahman. 
And when once the attention is diverted towards Brahman and an 
earnest search after It is begun, then the hold of Nama and Rupa on 
the mind will be gradually weakened, the whole tendency of mind 
will be to rend this thin veil of Nama and Rupa and to have a peep 
beyond. Naturally there will arise then an earnest desire to know 
what is Brahman. In that stage man becomes psychologically 
fit to hear about the real nature of Brahman, To him it is said 
that Brahman is one absolute eternal existence. He is unchangeable, 
he has not transmuted himself into this world nor has he any 
reason to do so, since He is absolute, infinite unconditional 
existence. Therefore the creation is naught, it has no real 
existence in the past, present or future* 
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It is an axiomatic truth that~ 

•nwtft •Tnrnit 

What is non-existtent, can never be existent in any time, so 
what is existent can never be non-existent.'' The creation is per- 
ceptible only in the state of ignorance. With the dawn of 
Atmajnanam, with the realization of the unity of the soul, this 
creation, this phenomenal world vanishes away for ever. How 
so,-— if the creation had any real existence how can it disappear 
like a vanishing shadow, like the thinning veil of the morning mist, 
before the full-orbed rising sun of the knowledge of the awakened 
soul ? So by the above axiom, it must be acknowledged that the 
creation has no ultimate reality, and unreal means false. Still is there 
the phenomena, and how can it be explained ? To that Sankara 
says, that this phenomenal world is the fabrication, of Maya. Just as 
jugglers here exhibit many an illusive show by their power of 
jugglery and as these appear as something very real to all superficial 
observers, yet intrinsically they are false, being only a display of 
jugglery, just so is Brahman a great juggler and through His 
power of jugglery, the Maya, He brings about this phenomena of 
the world. Hence this world is only a superimposed aspect of 
Brahman, it is a delusion like the idea of snake on a rope in the 
dark. The individual soul is equally a superimposed state of 
limitation brought about by this cosmic nescience or Maya. 
Sankara says, ** This world which is nothing but a display of nama 
and rupUj is the fabrication of false knowledge. It exists in two 
states, sometimes inithe manifest state and sometimes in the unmani- 
fest. Since it exists as well as it exists not, it is neither Sat nor Asat, 
that is, neither real nor false. It is true that due to this inexplicable 
Avidya or nescience, to all popular concerns Brahman is 
appearing as if really He has undergone the change, — the One has 
become many. But in absolute reality, no change has occurred in 
Him. Beyond all relativity He is ever in His Own immutable 
transcendental state.” 

If asked what is this Maya, that displays this phantasmagoria 
of Samsara to the Atman, Sankara replies, It is the want of 
right knowledge about the true state of the Atman. So it can be 
called ignorance,” Still what it really is we cannot know. 

All knowledge is possible through comparison, here in our 
present state of existence whatever we are seeing, whatever we are 
conscious of, all are within Maya, we do not know anything 
beyond Maya. And when we go beyond Maya, Maya vanishes 
away instantly. So there is no chance of comparison, hence we 
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cannot know Maya. Moreover all knowledge is the working of the 
mind, when the mind itself is a conception of Maya, then how can 
we have any knowledge of Maya I Still we feel its existence in the 
form of the world in our present state of consciouness. So it is 
called neither existent nor non-existent. We do not know what it 
is, it is Anirvachaniya, undefinable. In fact we know all ignorance 
is like this, it is, as it were, midway between positive and negative 
existences. Ignorance means want of knowledge, in that capacity 
it is decidedly a negative state of existence, yet it has its effect, it 
breeds evils, in that capacity we cannot but take it as something 
positive. Moreover, when it exists in the mind we are conscious of 
its existence^ next moment with the advent of the opposite know- 
ledge it vanishes away as something non-existent, never to re- 
appear. 

Take for instance, a man who has never seen the North Pole, 
and so good deal ignorance about the North Pole exists in his 
mind. Being influenced by the ignorance he harbours all sorts 
of fantastic wrong notions about the North Pole. The real picture 
of the North Pole he can never draw in his mind. Next suppose 
he goes to the North Pole and comes face to face with the actual 
sight of it. What will happen ? All that ignorance with all its 
offsprings will die away from the mind for ever, and in their stead 
the right knowledge about the Nv)rth Pole will arise and will 
continue to exist, in all normal condition, there for all time, 
even if he comes away from the North Pole, No more will 
the ignorance and all those wrong notions ever appear in the 
mind ; and he will feel as if they never existed before. Just so 
with the Maya or Cosmic nescience, in our present state of 
world-conciousness, it is existing. But with the appearance of 
God-conciousness it vanishes away for ever with all its workings. 
Hence this Maya is neither existent nor non-existent. This is the 
Vivaria Vada or better known as Maya Vada, as expounded by 
Sri Sankaracharya. 


(To be continued.) 



THE FINE ART OF LIFE. 

BY 

K, S. Ramaswami Sasiri, B.A., b.l. 

The value and sacredness of life were and are present to the 
Indian consciousness in a manner and to an extent as yet unrealised 
by our critics and our friends in India and abroad. The Hindu 
was never a pessimist, was never one who felt overwhelmed and 
crushed and rendered limp and inert by the sense of tears in mortal 
things. ** He saw life steadily and saw it whole." He knew that 
only if this life is well-lived we can mount up to a higher life and 
eventually dwell in the heaven of God-Love and God'Realisation. 
The Isavasyopanishad declares : 

$4%^ ?nn: I 

Kalidasa says well : 

The Hindu has realised what has been well declared by the 
Sufi poet when he said : Worldly love is the bridge over which 
those must pass who seek the joys of divine love." He has never 
run away from life or failed to face the problems of life. His firm 
belief in renunciation and love and service as the sole means of salva- 
tion has been misunderstood and misrepresented in many quarters. 
The Hindu mind irradiated everything with the divine light. Its 
seeming contempt for this life is but the obverse of its love for the 
diviner elements in life. Its gospel of renunciation is not a gospel 
of giving up work but a gospel of giving up the fruits of action. 
As Sri Krishna says : 

The word ' art* implies the harmonious self-expression of the 
joy of the roul. The soul of man is not a passive entity. It receives 
impulses from the outside world, responds to them, and reacts upon 
the world. Hence the imitiative theory of art is shallow and 
untrue. While the sense of beauty in us is kindled by the loveliness 
of the world on which wonderful beauty has been lavished by our 
Father, we have in the heaven of the heart even lovelier images 

(1) Wish here to live a life of hundred years by doing work alone. 

(8) The foremost virtue is the preservation of health. 

(8) The renunriation erf fruits of action is called the true renundatibn. 
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of beauty and seek to impose our ideas of physical and moral 
beauty upon the world. Hence the creative theory of art alone gives 
us the full truth. Beauty, life and art are in the same relation to 
each other as the sun, the earth, and the moon. The moon of art 
derives its glow and radiance from the sun of beauty, but is attached 
to the earth of life by the gravitational forces of love and sheds its 
lustre on the earth of life. 

Art is of two kinds, fine art and industrial art. Industrial art 
prepares matter primarily for our living well. Its primary appeal 
is to the body and the senses, and only secondarily it appeals to 
the mind, the heart, and the soul. Fine art is our guide in ideal 
life, and its appeal is primarily to the mind, the heart, and the soul, 
and only secondarily to the body and the senses. If life were all 
work, men and women will all be workers and workers alone, and 
there would be no place for artists in life. But the joy-elements in 
life are of even greater importance and value than the work- 
elements, because as Tagore well says, man is essentially a lover. 
To adapt two famous lines, 

Joy without work draws nectar in a sieve 
And work without joy can never live.*' 

It is on this account that Ruskin eloquently pleaded for the 
workman being educated to take pride and rejoice in his work. As 
Santayana well says, true art measures and completes happiness. 

Judged in this sense, is life a fine art ? Without realising life to 
be a fine art, we express life in terras of art in an unconscious 
manner, as Monsieur Jourdain was talking prose all his life without 
knowing it. We talk of a self-poised life, a balanced nature, 
a symmetrical development of faculties, a harmonious self-ex^)ression 
of the soul. Tennyson's lines 

* Till she set herself to man 

Like perfect music unto noble words,' 
and Longfellow's line 

‘ And when she passed it was like the Ceasing of exquisite 
music' 

are fine illustrations ol this tendency of the human mind. 

It is true that life is a fine art and comprises and transcends all 
the other fine arts. But it is the most difficult all the fine arts, 
though many think that no preparation and training are needed 
for it. Lord Avebury well says : " The most important thing to 
learn in life is how to live. There is nothing men are so anxious 
to keep as life, and nothing they take so little pains to keep well," 
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One thing that we must learn from this conception of the fine 
art of life is that just as art is fully itself when it is in right relation 
to the individual, to society, to nature, and to God, life also should 
be rightly related to them if if is to be worthily lived. Again, just 
as ideals of art are dominated by the great ideals and dreams of 
each race, our life also should be dominated by them. It has been 
well said that there is no inter-nationalism in literature. Similarly 
there is no universalism in our life, on earth,-though the realisation 
of the universal elements in life is necessary to prevent narrowness 
of vision. 

One result that directly flows out of the conception of life as a 
fine art is that there should be rhythm, proportion, symmetry, and 
harmony in life. As far as possible we must avoid overstrain, 
excitement, disproportionate and ugly development of a particular 
side alone of our complex nature, discord, and lack of balance and 
equilibrium. As Matthew Arnold well says : 

Moderate tasks, and moderate leisure, 

Quiet living, strict-kept measure, 

Both in suffering and in pleasure — 

‘ Tis for this thy nature yearns."' 

One lesson, nature, let me learn of thee. 

One lesson which in every wind is blown, 

One lesson of two duties kept alone 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity. 

Of toil unsevered from tranquillity." 

Another result that flows out of the conception is the need for 
entering more into the joy-elements of life — beauty, love, and peace 
—than we are likely to do amidst the mad hurry of the times 
towards an unknown goal. 

To learn the fine art of life and become a master of it, we must 
get into full touch with life through our body, our senses, our mind, 
our heart and our soul. We must first take good care of the body. 
Mens Sana in corporc sano. Good care of the body is not giving it 
undue indulgence, for then it will become our master and a bad 
master too. Well does the Sanskrit verse say : 

vkv : I 

Again, we must train our senses to see and rejoice in beauty. 
Hence art>education, travel and spending of a portion of each day 
in parks and gardens are indispensable. We must improve our 
gynd by reading the best books and at the same time becomiqg 
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masters of the special field of activity in which we are fitted and 
destined to excel. We must exercise our faculty of judging and 
thinking and unifying our experiences so that our mind may 
not be a lumber-room but may be a palace of art. We must study 
with a purpose though we must not be daunted by the reflection 
ars longa, vita brevis. 

The culture of the heart is equally essential. The first school 
of virtues which is at the same time the earthly heaven of our 
deepest delight is our home. Our Ramayana more than any 
other book in the world is a treasury of domestic virtues and moral 
precepts and examples. The nexjt place for the culture of the 
heart is the school, we learn there habits of attention and discipline, 
of comradesthip and friendship, of brotherhood and sympathy and 
love. When we enter the larger life of professional work, we must 
carry into it the inner endowment got by us at home and in school. 
The good of others should be the primary aim of professional life 
and the getting of money should be the secondary aim. We must 
realise how closely “ wealth" is allied to ** weal." A still higher 
school for the culture of the heart is civic life. Let us ever 
remember about our beloved land what every American boy is 
taught to remember : "lam a citizen of America and an heir to 

all her greatness and renown I will try to make her 

cities beautiful, and her citizens healthy and happy, so that she may 
be a desired home for myself and for her children in days to come." 
This is a much better solution of our municipal problems in regard 
to faction and corruption and lack of love than newspaper philippics 
and legislative cannonades. Patriotism as a religion of life is an 
ennobling and uplifting feeling provided it is in alliance with love 
of humanity and love of God. The highest school next to love of 
God to the culture of the heart is love of humanity. 

We must pay proper attention to the purity and uplift of our 
soul. Many think that no efforts are required in this direction. 
Even in school life, and still earlier in home life, must be begun the 
culture of the soul. Love of God is the light and sunshine of life, 
and without it all our progress in other directions is like decoration 
m the dark— purposeless, unilluminated, and not a source of joy 
to us or to others. 

(4) Like a deathless, ageless one the wise shoold engage himself in the 
acquisition of knowledge and wealth ; but like one caught by Death he should 
perform virtuous deeds. 
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In regard to the hne art of life we in India derive a special 
help, and a special message, from our great race ideas. We learn 
the value of daily discipline and meditation. We learn that ail the 
senses must be bent in service of God. This is why all our fine arts 
are spiritual in their intention and appeal. Our literature also leads 
us like a faithful and beloved wife in the direction of duty, purity, 
and love of God as Manmata says). Our society 

is based on the principle of co-ordinated mutual service and service 
of country and God. It is false to say that we had or have no 
patriotism. Not only have we had great heroes and heroines to 
whom love of our land was dearer and sweeter than even life. The 
verse 

shows how we feel towards the twin goddesses of our worship— our 
mother and our motherland. In regard to the culture of the soul, no 
other country gives us the help that our land gives us. Our devotional 
verses, our bhajanas, our spiritual songs, our temples, our japas, 
our pilgrimages, our sastras, our great teachers, and our divine 
incarnations have been about us like a heavenly band pointing to 
our wayward hearts the beauty of the face of God. 

What then are our special duties in modern India ? Our 
paramount duty is to preserve our great type. Preserve our habits 
in matters of food, dress, living, etc. Glory in them. There is no 
inherent superiority or inferiority in regard to habits and customs in 
these matters. The only question is, which is most conducive to 
the attainment of our great racial ideals and the purposes of life as 
realised by our race ? We must learn one of the fine arts well and 
know something of ail the fine arts. It is only when love and 
knowledge of the arts are widespread that there will be a succession 
of great geniuses. We must keep up habits of post-graduate study. 
We must build up great literatures in our vernaculars and find a 
home in the domain of our languages for history and science. We 
must develop social love and social service. We must preserve the 
older forms of social service — reading puranas, giving religious 
lectures, performing katltas, having sankirtan parties, building 
choultries and temples, sinking wells and tanks, etc., and also 
introduce the modern forms of social service into our national life. 
We must carry on industrial and educational work on a large scale 
and not merely hold conferences and pass resolutions. Above all we 
must preserve our soul unsullied and pure. Arnold LiOrand has 
well said : The most successful way to fight the battle of life is 


(6) The mother and the mother-land are more gloriout than Heaven. 
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to cultivate equanimity and follow the beautiful precepts of Hindu 
philosophy, which teach us never to hunger after honours and riches 
but to be content with what comes in our way/* We must keep 
up our hunger for the things of the spirit and incessantly work ever 
upward towards the heaven of God’s love. Let us hence pray in 
the words of Tennyson : 

Let Knowledge gn^w from more to more 
But more of reverence in us dwell 
That mind and soul according well 
May make one music as before 
But vaster/* 


VERNACULARS AS MEDIA OF INSTRUCTION IN 
INDIAN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

BY 

Dr. P. J, Mehta, M.n., Bar-at-law. 

At the session of the Indian National Congress of 1915 held at 
Bombay, the speech that drew the most applause from an audience 
of over ten thousand people was the one that was delivered in 
Hindi. Of all the notable speeches that were delivered at that 
great gathering — and there were many such — ^this was the speech 
that was most appreciated by that vast crowd composed of people of 
different shades of learning, many with hardly any knowledge of 
English, and come from all parts of the country. The only part 
of the audience that probably could not follow him were the 
delegates from the Madras Presidency. The majority consisted of 
people from Bombay and Northern India. They could grasp what 
he said far better than what was said by the other speakers. 
Although the speeches of many of the delegates who spoke on the 
occasion were very learned, their words could not go to the 
heart of the people as much as the words of the speaker in Hindi 
did. The latter had full command of the language, and the choicest 
expressions that followed one after another, possible only when one 
has a great mastery over one’s own language, had a much more 
telling effect on the audience than the cleverest speeches delivered 
there in English. Most of the audience were utter strangers to the 
English language and however eloquently expressed the ideas of 
the English speakers were, they mostly fell flat on them. It is for 
these reasons that the language of the Congresses and Conferences 
held in the various centres of India should be Hindi, 
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Although some of the speeches at the last session of the Indian 
National Congress were very notable, the whole show was anything 
but natural. Any parallel to it that one may come across, arc 
periodical gatherings that are held in the different cities of Europe 
by Esperantists. The latter wish to make Esperanto a universal 
language, and with that object in view, speaker after speaker at such 
gatherings tries to express all that he wants to convey to his 
audience in Esperanto. It is with a great deal of effort that many ^ 
of them are able to speak in Esperanto. In many cases the orations 
are delivered in more or less broken language. Then again the 
audience consists of men and women with different shades of 
knowledge of Esperanto and so most of what is said at such gather- 
ings falls flat on many minds. They too, like us, try to speak in 
private in Esperanto and often carry on correspondence in that 
language. Their object is to cultivate their knowledge of Esperanto 
as ours is to cultivate our knowledge of English. But, unlike us, 
many of them give it up in disgust after a trial or two and 
Esperanto remains as far from being a universal language as ever. 

Looking at the question from a National standpoint, it is 
really deplorable that the language of our public activities has been 
English for the last half a century. It is not only at the Indian 
National Congress that we use English as a medium of expression; 
it has, by now, become a medium of expression at almost all 
gatherings — provincial as well as local, secular as well as spiritual. 
The language of the various Conferences including those of religion, 
the language at Municipal meetings, local public meetings held for 
the purpose of ventilating local grievances, even the language used at 
many of the social, industrial, commercial and such other gatherings, 
is English. The business oi many Indian Joint Stock Companies, 
in which the directors and members speak the same mother-tongue, 
is carried on in English. The books of the latter are kept in Eng- 
lish. Their annual reports are published in English. Their offices 
are generally manned by men who have some knowledge of English, 
but the majority of whom are, for all practical purposes, strangers 
to business. English knowing Indians are so fond of English that 
they write their diaries and even their private accounts in English. 
Generally speaking, English is the be-all and end-all of all their 
existence. 

Many of those who use English at every stage of life are 
indifferent altogether to their own language. They cil themselves 
educated but they forget that their education is only skin-deep, and 
if anything, in many essential things harmful to their country. Most 
of these who have graduated in the Indian Universities and who 
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devote their leisure hours in after life,^ — to the cultivation of English, 
speak only broken English and write unidiomatic though often 
bombastic language. The reason is that they have no occasion to 
learn idiomatic and colloquial English except what they can from 
books and from their own people. These are certainly very poor 
sources to learn a foreign language from, and the opportunities to 
them to learn idiomatic and colloquial English are few and far 
between. The only manner in which one can speak a language 
colloquially is by constantly living in the company of those whose 
mother-tongue is English. But how very few Indians have oppor- 
tunities to live with or move freely with Englishmen, or even to 
speak out their mind when they have some intercourse with them. 
To an average Englishman, an English-speaking Indian looks 
quite as grotesque as does a foreigner speaking in an Indian lang- 
uage to an Indian. As many foreigners speak Indian languages 
only falteringly and with wrong pronunciations, wrong accents, 
wrong emphasis, so do many Indians speak in English. I have 
heard many Government servants who have come in intimate touch 
with their superiors say that, what an Englishman under whom an 
Indian is working wants of him, is his ability to do the work that is 
entrusted to him, and not his scholarly knowledge of English* It 
is often the case that a cultured Indian speaking English correctly 
and fluently is not so much sought after by the English heads of 
departments as Indians just able to speak in a broken language but 
willing horses to carry out their orders with promptitude and exact* 
ness and this can invariably be done without reference to one's 
knowledge of the English language. 

In learning such a difficult language as English we waste 
almost the whole of our life-time. We begin English in many 
cases at the age of eight or nine and continue our studies in that 
language throughout our natural life if we continue them at all. 
And in that case the whole of the life is spent in finding out 
correct pronunciations of words, correct accent^ correct emphasis, 
correct spelling, correct idioms, etc. No other students of English 
use Webster, Ogilvie and such other dictionaries and aids so much 
and try to acquire mastery of the language through such channels 
as we do. There are lots of books written by authors like 
McMordie, McMillan, Whitworth, &c. on Indian English and we 
study them minutely. And what is the result of it all. When we 
speak English, we often use wrong or inappropriate words, we 
pronounce words incorrectly, we accent wrong syllables, we use 
wrong idioms, and we make lots of grammatical mistakes. Very 
often what we write is not English at all. Many simply translate 
3 
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their vernacular expressions and phrases, idioms and proverbs in 
English both in speaking and writing. Some of them are thoroughly 
out of place in the English language. That is why our English is 
often ridiculed by those whose mother-tongue it is. Amongst them 
it passes as Baboo English. Very often articles appear in news- 
papers to show how ridiculous we make ourselves before them by 
speaking and writing English as many of us do. Several books 
have been written on this subject by English caricaturists. Some- 
times they place samples of bidian English before English audiences 
for their merriment. At a gathering in Birmingham, one of the 
speakers who ridiculed Indian English before his audience was 
sharply answered by the late Lord Northbrook, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India in 1872-76, in the following terms ; — 

“ The instances given by my friend of the kind of English he has 
heard in India, may excite a smile but I will venture to say that there 
are hardly half a dozen Englishmen who speak French with the 
purity and accuracy with which thousands of natives of India speak 
English.*^ 

Notwithstanding the able defence of Indians by Lord North- 
brook before his Birmingham audience, we must frankly admit that 
the English spoken by the majority of Indians is far from correct. 
However much we may try to improve our knowledge of the 
English language, we can never divest ourselves of our borrowed 
garb altogether. It is not difficult to recognise an Indian from 
English speakers at a gathering however high his knowledge of 
English may be. 

But the beauty of it all is that the more we fail to pick up the 
foreign language correctly, the more we persevere in prosecuting 
our further study of that language. The more deficient we are in 
it the more anxious we become to acquire a mastery over it. 
In nothing Indians show so much perseverance as in learning 
English. But it is worthy of a far better cause than that. As it is, 
it has become a fetish with many of us. We often do it at the cost 
of sound knowledge, sound judgment, high aims and high ideals. 
The system of education introduced in India is unnatural and 
ruinous to the intelligence of the Indian youths. The sooner the 
attempt to anglicise Indians in the matter of language is given up, 
the belter for them as well as the humanity in general. 

In modern times, a great deal too much importance is given 
to the study of English in the Indian schools and colleges. Almost 
every kind of higher study depends upon a proper grounding in 
English. If an Indian wants to learn literature, science, medicine, 
law, engineering, agriculture, veterinary, commerce, or any one of 
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the hundreds of technical subjects in his own country, he must 
begin the study of English at an early age, and try to get through 
the entrance examination before he wor*/’, be allowed to enter any 
of the schools or colleges where the above subjects are taught. To 
get admission into any of them and to be able to follow the 
lectures that are delivered therein, it is incumbent on him to have 
a certain proficiency in English. That the boys who have merely 
passed the entrance examination are incapable of following their 
lectures in the lecture hall has been a very old complaint and it is 
being repeated on and olT up to the present day. Many of these 
who cannot follow the lectures, absent themselves from the classes 
on one pretex or another, and loaf about, or attend the classes with- 
out being any the wiser for doing so. »Somc of them doze away 
while others play about or while away their lime as best as they 
can, while lectures are being delivered. Many of the lecturers would 
have to lecture almost to empty benches it attendance at classes is 
not made compulsory. 'Fhe percentage of success at many of the 
Indian University examinations is very poor, sometimes lower than 
25 per cent. even. The percentage of pass in the Matriculation 
examination of the Bombay University in linr) was less than 20 per 
cent. Of all the University examiners in India, Bombay University 
examiners have acquired the reputation of being the hardest to 
please. In 1884, many of my friends who deserved to pass the 
First Examination of medicine along with me, were unfortunately 
left out on account of the undue harshness on the part of the 
examiners. The result of the year was most cutting. Out of ninety- 
one candidates that appeared at the examination only seventeen 
were allowed to pass at first. Subsequently three more were passed 
by grace. At the final examination of medicine in 1886, the result 
was also very much poorer than in previous years. Some of those 
who were plucked aiui who had the means to go to Great Britain had 
no diflicuity whatever to obtain medical degrees and diplomas. It is 
the same in arts, law, engineering, etc. There is not a better method 
of damping the enthusiasm and ruining the career of young men than 
by plucking them at examinations which in England many of their 
calibre generally pass without a break. Many a young Indian, 
after having had successive failures in India have, on going to 
England, got on beautifully through every examination in which 
they appeared there. Real education begins after leaving 
school or college. But to those to whom information comes 
while there, in dreary tasks and who work under great intellectual 
strain, failures at examination act as great dampers to their youthful 
ardour. It is only such who have had a series of gratifying successes — 
such a number amongst Indians is very smalll— that can and 
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sometimes do continue their studies in after-life. If instruction in 
Indian schools and colleges were imparted through the natural 
method and if it were ma®J interesting which is not the case at pre- 
sent, the number of men who would continue to remain students in 
after-life would by very much larger than is the case at present. The 
system of instruction and examination in vogue at present in India 
entails an amount of cruelly on the student community and the 
sooner it is remedied, the better for all. 

{To be continued,) 


SWAHI VIYEKANANDA. 

BY 

Bepin Chandra PaL* 

India’s Mission in the World. 

Europe and America will always remain Christian, even as we 
in India will always remain either Hindus or Mussalmans or Bud- 
dhists, notwithstanding all the efforts of our Christian missionary 
friends. But at the same lime, Hinduism as it was before it came 
in contact and conflict with Christianity, is not and can really 
never be the Hinduism of to-day. It so happened after we came 
in contact with the Muhammadans. Hindustan was not converted 
wholesale to Islam, but we had a new Hinduism as a result of this 
contact. Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya, Tukaram, and a host of other 
saints and sages who represent the high water-mark of Indian 
religious thought and life under Muslim rule, were prophets and 
teachers of a new Hinduism which had been silently influenced and 
transformed by Muslim thought and culture in different directions. 
These influences are too deep and subtle to appear on the surface, 
but that they do exist can hardly be denied. The same thing has 
happened in Europe and America also under the influence of 
Hindu thought and culture, propagated through modern Oriental 
studies and researches, and to a small extent through the more 
direct missionary agencies started and established particularly in 
America by Swami Vivekananda. The number of Vivekananda's 
disciples in America is not large ; they are, indeed, as a mere drop 

* Though we differ from the views of Mr. Pal on many points, still we 
thought it fit to reproduce here the article from the Commonweal as it marks 
out a genial phase of the present thought-life of the Hindus. For want of space, 
we could not express here our opinion on the article, which wc reserve for the 
next issue.— 
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in that large ocean of white humanity; but they are a leaven which 
leaveneth the whole mass. It is by these indirect and invisible 
results that one must judge of the work of this Bengalee Hindu in 
America. 

1 saw it myself the very day I landed in New York over six- 
teen years ago. Among the first people whom I met there was a 
middle-aged stock-broker. He was a resident of the hotel where 
rooms had been secured for me. As soon as 1 got down from the 
cab, the hotel manager told me that this gentleman had been 
eagerly waiting for me ever since my steamer was signalled that 
morning, giving himself practically a holiday for the purpose. 
And there in the library and reading-room of that big hotel, 1 
found this gentleman. He took both my hands into his, and Lfter 
a hearty shake, greeted me with these words : ** You come fiom 
a great country, sir, you represent a great people. You are desthed 
to be the teachers of the world. But you will have to emanci)ate 
yourself before you can hope to take up your appointed place in 
this world. You must first be able to look humanity horizontilly 
in the face before the world will accept you as its teacher.'" He 
was not a hysterical young girl. He was not even a sceptic or raton- 
alist, — the class of people who run after every new idea orfad. 
He was a staunch member of the American Presbyterian Chmch, 
a veritable chip of the old and sturdy Puritan block, to whom the 
New World owes all its strength and virility. And such a conpli- 
raent coming from such a source was supremely significant. This 
sturdy Yankee had perhaps never heard Vivekananda. He had 
evidently no part or lot in the Hindu propaganda which Vireka- 
nanda had started in America. He regularly went to church ; and 
when in the course of my work I had occasion to show ap the 
unreason and superstition of popular evangelical Christianly, he 
used almost invariably to lose his temper, and would urge m to go 
back to my own people and try to raise them to the level of 
modern humanity, so that, as he used to say, they might be able to 
look the world horizontally in the face and be its teaches. And 
this one acquaintance of mine seemed to me to prove the eal value 
of Swami Vivekananda^s mission to Europe and America far more 
than all the Vedantic Centres or Associations combined fould ever 
do. 

. And here at home also, great was the influence of tiis foreign 
mission propaganda upon our dawning national life andconscious- 
ness. It not only quickened a new sense of power in us, gave us 
a wide world-outlook which we had completely lost, ceated a new 
consciousness of the value of our life and thought, /lot only to 
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ourselves, but to the world at large, revealing thereby a world- 
mission of civilisation and uplift before our mind's eye ; but it 
also imparted a new meaning and significance to our religious and 
social reform activities. To the rank iconoclast and rationalist of 
the Brahmo Samaj, Vivokananda was a blind reactionary ; 
but in his own way he was in fact as great an iconoclast 
as ary Brahmo. 'Indeed, a Hindu mission to the modern 
Chris ian peoples of Europe or America could not help 
breakng the hide-bound conservatism and narrow exclusiveness 
of Hndu bigotry. Caste is inconsistent with such a mission. 
The old method of religious propaganda, through which the 
rehgous and social expansion of the ancient I ndo- Aryan took place, 
wasabsolutely inapplicable to the present case. Christendom had 
a wdl-organised social and religious economy of its own. It is the 
grovth of many centuries, and has gathered around itself a thousand 
sacrid associations and secular interests, as strong and complex as 
those of our own religious and social structures. It is impossible, 
thenfore, to propagate our ideals and disciplines among these 
civiised peoples by. means of that slow structural transformation 
which brought the non- Hindus of ancient times within the Hindu 
fold ‘On the contrary, the successful working of this new Hindu 
foregn mission demands that we should ourselves lead our old and 
medieval social institutions ai^d rcligio-ethical disciplins to 
tran.cend the old limitations and stand on a level with the most 
advaiced socio religious life and thought of the time. This is how 
Viveiananda, taking his stand upon the highest ideals of the 
Vedaita, declared an open crusade against what he called 
“ coo:ing-pot religion." There >vas room for external ritualism 
and symbolism, miscalled idolnlry by the ignorant and unimagina- 
tive foeigner, in the highest Vedantic culture. These were needed 
by theignorant and uncultured populace for the purification of their 
body aid the regulation of their mind, and as such were helps to 
them t) the gradual attainment of those powers of thought and 
concentation which revealed the highest nature of the Soul to the 
devotee ^ but neither caste nor “ don’t-touch-ness " to which 
modern Hinduism had practically reduced itself, had any place in 
it. On he contrary, these must be broken through for the 
attainmen of perfect illumination, such as is preached as the goal 
of all Vedintic culture. ' 

The Bahmo Samaj was essentially a movement of revolt. 
Vivekananck's movement, though equally iconoclastic in some 
directions, vas, however, essentially a movement of reconciliation, 
rhe Brahmc Samaj represented the revolt of individual reason and 
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conscience against sacerdotal and social authority. The Hindu 
revival that followed was essentially a movement of reaction. It 
sought to re-establish the old authority of caste and scripture over 
individual reason and conduct. Vivekananda, on the one side, 
represented the movement of personal freedom started by the 
Brahmo Samaj, and on the other, sought t j cure the excesses and 
unreason of modern individualism by establishing scriptural 
authority, not upon mere dead tradition, but upon the living 
experience of living saints and sages. He based, so far as he was 
concerned, the authority of ancient scriptures upon the 
actual verification which they received in the life and experiences 
of his own Guru, Shriman Paramahamsa Ramakrishna. In his 
thought and preachings the individual r*?ached his hightest freedom 
and fulfilment, not in himself as an isolaied individual, but in his 
conscious identification with the Universal or Brahman. This is 
really the ancient solution of the ekrnal problem of individual or 
personal freedom in our own thought and history. And Viveka- 
nanda took it up in our day to work out a reconciliation between 
the revolt of the Brahmo Samaj and the reaction of the Hindu 
revivalists. • 

The Brahmo Samaj had, following the authors of the French 
Illumination, declared the absolute equality of all men. The Hindu 
revivalist had, on the other hand, sought to maintain that there 
were generic differences between the Brahmana and the Shudra, as 
there are between different kinds of vegetables and animals, 
Vivekananda, taking his stand upon the highest Vcdantic Monism, 
declared that all differences in creation were illusory and false ; in 
the Vision of the Soul, all are one ; and as the attainment of the 
consciousness of universal unitv in Brahman was the end of all 
sadhana or culture, not the perpetuation of the conceits of births 
and caste, but their open and persistent denial and repudiation was 
what the highest religious life and the true spiritual discipline 
demanded. The Brahmo Samaj had preached a kind of abstract 
universalism and cosmopolitanism. The neo- Hindu revival had, 
on the other hand, set up the ideil of communal isolation and 
exclusiveness in the interest of so-cilled racial and spiritual purity. 
Vivekananda sought to remove the limitations of both by his message 
of the Universal, or Brahman, which was present in all men and 
races and which revealed an 1 realised itself in and through the 
gradual uplift of individuals and races. As there is One Soul, or 
Brahman, in the universe, and as this universe is the Body of 
Brahman, so there is only One Humanity, which is the Mind, and 
Spirit of Brahman; and the salvation of the individual can come only 
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through the salvation of all. This salvation is not the result of 
works or Karma, but of jnanam or gnosis only. • It results from 
true illumination. * There can, therefore, be no real salvation to the 
individual unless every other individual also attains perfect illumi* 
nation. Social uplift, political emancipation, whatever helps to remove 
men's ignorance and weakness, misery and sorrow, whatever sets 
them upon their feet and helps forward the evolution of their 
self-consciousness, contributes to the salvation of the individual 
also. 

• This is how Vi vekananda universalised the narrow sectarianism 
of the Hindu revivalist, and thus brought him into line with the 
inner thought and aspiration of the Brahmo Samaj. And the 
movement of synthesis and reconciliation thus started by Swami 
Vivekananda received its culmination in the new Nationalist ideal 
and propaganda of the present day. In some respects, Vivekananda 
may well claim to be the greatest preacher and prophet of our 
modern Nationalism. He was the first to strike the note of that 
burning passion for our country and culture, —that keenly sensitive 
patriotism which found such prominent expression in the National- 
ist propaganta of the last decade. 


THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION HOME OF SERVICE, 

BENARES. 

It is now sufficiently known to every Indian, who keeps himself 
informed of all new developments of Indian civic life, how from very 
insignificant beginnings, the above institution has come into existence. 
It was started by some enthusiastic young men, who were inspired 
by the stirring appeal of the great Swami Vivekananda to his 
countrymen to serve the poor, the distressed, the diseased and invalids 
as veritable manifestations of God, and it is being conducted by them 
with financial help from the generous-hearted public of all Provinces 
of India and abroad. 

■ The institution has got a house of its own at Luxa, Benares City, 
and has been maintaining 45 beds for in-door patients, besides a branch 
at Dasaswamedh for poor women invalids, and is also helping a large 
number of poor widows at their own houses. We are glad to inform 
the public that a large plot of contiguous land about 25 bighas (about 
8 acres) was recently acquired through the kind help of the Govern- 
ment and five infectious wards have been erected on it, thanks to the 
generosity of several charitably disposed persons, and these consisting 
of 80 beds will be opened very soon. But the Home has still several 
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nrgent needs, which demands immediate fulfilment. The acquisition 
of this large plot of land and the construction of the buildings there- 
on have not only exhausted its building fund, but obliged it to take a 
loan of about Rs. 10,000 from its surplus reserve fund, which was 
kept separate for any emergency. It was possible for the institution 
to have at its hands some surplus money as reserve fund, because its 
income hitherto was in excess of its expenditure, but at present the 
expenses are gradually increasing, while the income from subscrip- 
tions and donations has become comparatively small for a variety of 
reasons. And so it has become now a problem to its conductors how 
the institution can be efficiently maintained, especially when the new 
wards will be opened, which will entail an increased monthly ex- 
penditure of about Rs. iOO, in addition to the present expense of 
Rs. 600 per month. 

Moreover, we have not as yet got any workers^ quarters and the 
resident Doctor’s quarters and these deficiencies hamper the work 
very much. The voluntary workers, about 15 in number, have now to 
be huddled together in the office or the patients' wards, which 
interfere with their health and consequently with the efficiency of the 
work of the institution. And it is needless to point out that a 
qualified doctor’s constant presence is necessary in such an institu- 
tion. But for want of accommodation we are not able to secure the 
services of an honorary resident physician, though several are willing 
to serve the Home as such. 

So we again appeal to the benevolently disposed public on be- 
half of suffering humanity to come forward and help us with sufficient 
funds to carry on this work, which we regard as worship. Any 
contribution, however small, in the shape of money or cloths, bed- 
sheets, &c., will be thankfully received. For the information of persons 
who want to erect a room or endow a bed in memory of their belov- 
ed relatives, we beg to state that the cost of erecting the workers’ 
quarters has been estimated at Rs. 15,000 consisting of 15 small rooms 
for as many workers and a memorial room in it may be erected on 
payment of Rs. 1,000. The maintenance of a single bed at the 
lowest estimate is Rs. 8 per month, and so a bed can be permanently 
endowed on payment of Rs. 3,000. For all other particulars, please 
communicate with the undersigned or the Assistant Secretary, 
Ramakrishna Mission Home of Service, Luxa, Benares City, who will 
furnish all necessary informations and also the detailed printed 
Report of the Institution. 

Yours in the Lord, 

BRAHMANANDA, 

President^ Ramakrishna Mission^ Bclar^ 

District Howrah. 
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Sir Rabindranath Tagore»~f/fs Life^ Perumalily and Genius, 
ByK,S, Ramaswami Sastri^ B.A,^ B,L Published by Messrs. Ganesh & Co , 
Madras. Pp. 586 + 12. Cloth bound. Price Rs. 8 ; To students Rs. 2-8 as. 

In studyinf; the history of any nation it cannot but strike the 
critical student that its art and language, the wealth of its thoughts 
and ideals are the results of the work of centuries and are mainly the 
accumulated contributions of the genius of the nation. In India at 
the present day, when we see a revival in all fields of the 
national life, the inspiration comes from within the nation, and the 
life-current that is animating the nation and has brought about this 
genera] awakening is being fed by the perennial fountain of the 
national spirit, and this soul of the nation is expressing itself most in 
the greatest personalities who realising the national thoughts and 
ideals, interpret them for one common end — the good of the nation 
in particular and that of all nations in general. Thus India, the 
mother of philosophy and religion, is not only delivering her life- 
giving message to her own children and vivifying them but is also 
influencing the thought-current of the world. 

Since the time of Raja Rama Mohan Roy, Bengal has been the 
birth place of the greatest spiritual geniuses of the age, and her spiritual 
life has been envigorated by their advent. Nor are other fields of 
activity neglected. The growth of the Bengali literature especially has 
been very rapid and luxuriant and Rabindranath's part in this 
renaissance of Bengal is indeed very great. 

Rabindranath’s works have been translated in English and are 
being read and appreciated in the East as well as in the West. At 
such a time the publication of Mr. Sastri's work is very opportune 
and as Professor J. C. Rollo has said in his appreciative foreword, 
the book will be of great help towards the understanding of 
Rabindranath and his religious, lyrical and dramatic conceptions. 

Mr. Ramaswami Sastri is a great admirer of the poet and has 
dealt with his subject in a very sympathetic manner. He has taken 
great pains to study the works of the poet within his reach and collect 
materials from all sources available. It is a matter of regret however 
that Mr. Sastri’s request to some Bengali gentlemen for information 
as to Tagore’s works and for personal impressions of Tagore was not 
at all responded to. Not being acquainted with the Bengali language 
as Mr. Sastri says in his introduction, he had not the advantage 
of reading the wo. ks of the poet not yet translated in English, and 
appreciations and criticisms of the pcet's works published in Bengali 
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while want of a personal intimacy with the poet and first-hand in- 
formations about him from those who know him could not enable 
Mr. Sastri to learn about the poet’s works and life more fully. In 
the absence of these the author had often to see the poet through bis 
works and others’ reflections on him. 

But the value of the work which is mainly an interpretation of 
the Poet, is enhanced by the supplement of the biography which 
alone furnishes the masterkey for the right understanding of the 
poet’s works famous as they are for their beauty, charm and sugges- 
tion—their simplicity and spontaneity, and these have been fully 
pointed out by our author. 

The first introductory chapter covering 164 pages contains the 
poet’s life and personality, a vivid description of the Shantiniketan, the 
conception and leading traits of his art, his style, mysticism, concep- 
tion of womanhood and social gospel. The author then proceeds to 
deal with the principal works of Tagore and from numerous quota- 
tions and their explanations has tried to show Tagore’s insight into 
^ Indian ideals in regard to the life of art and the art of life.’ 

At places there may be differences of opinion as to Mr. Sastri’s 
interpretations. Poets see everything through their idealised vision and 
seers of truth through their unblurred, intuitive spiritual vision, and 
an attempt to interpret all poetic visions as spiritual realisations is 
liable to lead one into inaccuracy. But Mr. Sastri does not, like some 
of the poet’s votaries in Bengal, laud up to the skies and accept 
as unquestionable truths whatever the poet has written, and has 
thereby shown that the work of a critic should not end in appreciation 
alone. 

Truly has Mr. Sastri said that there is a complaint even in 
Bengal that the followers and imitators of Rabindranath’s style do not 
unoften cross the line that separates the laws of poetic expression 
from license and slang and thereby murder the languge. A 
similar charge has been brought against the imitators of the poet’s 
mystic language. At places even if it be possible to understand 
some of the so-called mystic poems of Rabindranath with the help of 
soaring imagination, a similar attempt to approach the meaning of 
some of the works of his imitators has been attended with but 
little success. 

Mr. Sastri’s work is at places too full of quotations from different 
writers, and we are inclined to think that a smaller number would 
have been more appreciated by his readers. 

The book meets a general need and will be of great value to the 
readers of Rabindranath’s works, especially to those who find it 
difficult to understand Indian thoughts and ideals in their true spirit 
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"The' TiTekanAtfdtt 'SooUttyi OliMita. 

We are in receipt of a copy of the revised Rules and Regulations 
of the Society (Office*room and Library — 1/4, SanKar 'Ghosh’s Lane, 
Calcutta), and have great pleasure to quote betow its objects and 
present scope. The numerous Ramaktishna and Vivelmnanda 
Societies that are now sprinkled all over India and abroad will do well, 
we are sure, to follow a similar plan of work with such additions and 
alterations as will meet the individual requirements. 

Objects. — (a) To study and realise the principles of the Vedanta 
in its universal aspect as set forth in the life and teachings of Swami 
Vlvekananda and his Master Sri Ramakrishna Deva. (b) To spread 
the above principles and teachings amongst the pebple at large, 
(c) To serve humanity as veritable manifestations of God by minister- 
ing to their physical needs and helping them in their intellectual, 
moral and spiritual development. 

Pment scope.— In order to realise the above-mentioned objects 
the Society will — («) Organize religious or other useful lectures at 
least twice every month, (b) Hold religious classes at least once a 
week, (c) Hpld conversation classes at different parts of, or places 
near, the town once a month — to be presided over by a member of 
the Ramakrishna Math, Belur, if available, (d) Publish religious 
books and pamphlets, (e) Set apart a room for meditation — where 
the members will be encouraged to practise meditation and to worship 
and thereby helped to realise the spiritual truths taught. (/) Main- 
tain a public library and a free reading-room, containing mainly 
religious and philosophical books and periodicals, (g) Start a 
indents* fund for helping poor students with books, money, etc. {h) 
Celebrate the birthday anniversary of Swami Vivekananda every 
year, (f) Organize relief works, if practicable, and help other 
charitable and philanthropic institutions, especially the Ramakrishna 
Mission, with men and money, (j) Take in hand any other work 
that may help to realise the objects mentioned above. 


news;* 

Prize Essays. 

The Vivekananda Society, Calcutta, will award on the day of their 
celebration of the birthday of Swami Vivekananda to be held in 
February, 1917 (1) a Gold Medal to the writer of the best essay w 
English on the “ Life and teachings of Swami Vivekananda ” and (2) a 
Silver Medal together with a set of Swamiji’s complete woi^ks to the 
writer of a similar essay in Bengali. The essays should not be less 
than 30 pages of foolscap paper and must reach the President, 
Vivekananda Society, by the SOtli of November, 1916, at the 
Udbodhan Office, I Mukherjee Lane, Baghbazar P. O., Calcutta. 

Each ess^ should be marked “ Prize Essay” and bear a nom dc 
flume only. The name and address of the writer together with the 
worn de flume should be sent separately to the President in a closed 
cover. Essays which display some original research will be preferred. 
The prizes may be withheld unless the essays reach a certain d^lfrec 
of excellence. 



i»kASNA-UPANISHAD 5 

sw ^ f tft f ^ 

fw m: II ? II 

«ni afterwards ^BTWnR: Kabandhin, the young son of Katya, 

having approached (Pippalada) JTTOf asked : Sir, 

these (visible) Jnrr: creatures whence C % as they say 
JTSIW^ are born ? 

Then Katyayana Kabandhin having approached 
(Pippalada) asked (him), “ Venerable Sir, whence are these 
creatures born ?^’ 

mi 'rf II 

«: he (Pippalada) to him 3^ said, W: that Jranrft: Creator 
XSTPSW; (?R(,) being desirous of creatures ?rT: penance (meditation) 
^Itr^ra performed he meditation having performed 

these tvvo ^ my Jnit: creatures variously *1)^% will do 
(produce) thus having thought of) food (Matter) 

iTPli Prana (Energy) ^ and pair created. 

To him he replied: ‘ The Creator desirous of creatures 
performed penance. Having performed the penance he 
created the pair, Matter and Energy, thinking that they 
together would produce creatures for him variously.’ 

[Creator — Hiranyagarbha. 

Matter and Energy . — ‘According to Sankaracharya ?hr of the 
text means food, i.e., Moon, and Prana means fire, i.e,, eateri 
Sankara’s interpretation is based upon the old Vedic notion that all 
foods are produced by the subtle influence of the Moon whence 
proceeds the liquid principle (VS) of the earth, and the Sun which 
gives the earth its Hre-principle (&^.^) is the consumer of the former. 
As it is true physically, so also physiologically. Life is sustained 

and multiplied by food and respiration, i.c., 3rtr and STWr. Though 
such explanation seems to be apparently natural when read with the 
next Sruti, yet it would not commend itself in these days of science 
unless we impute errors to the observations of the Vedas. Hence 
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we have translated ^ by Matter, and nnt by Energy. Hiranya* 
garbha, the cosmic mind, first created from himself the double 
principles of Matter and Energy which produce the varieties of the 
universe. This interpretation is perfectly in accord with the dis- 
coveries of the modern science, and more convincing when read 
with the next Sruti in the same light.] 

? t m ^ 

II Cv II 

the Sun, f % surely JTWr: Energy the Moon >1^ verily 
Tft; Matter ^ or what ^ with form (gross) what ^ and 
formless (subtle) these all % verily Matter 
TOtrat therefore form indeed Matter. 

The Sun is Energy, and Matter indeed is the Moon ; 
or. Matter verily are all these, — what is with form and 
what is formless ; so form is Matter. 

[The Sun is Energy . — The Sun being the greatest centre of force 
and energy, it has always been conceived in India as the main- 
spring of life and activity, and is identified here with the Prana, the 
cosmic energy. 

Matter indeed is the Moon , — ^The Moon being devoid of all heat 
and light, is identified with the inert matter ; moreover as the 
Moon shines by the light of the Sun, so Matter too expresses itself 
through force or energy. Probably there is another reason of this 
identification. The word means food, and according to the 
Vedic mythology the nectar of the Moon is the food of the gods, 
and in earth all vegetables are produced through its influence, so 
the Moon is food or ^ but the crudeness of the simile has been 
cleared in the next sentence. 

Matter verily are all these , etc . — Here the Sruti synthetically 
voices the voice of modern science thatgwhatever exists in this 
universe, object with form or formless, gross or subtle, atomic or 
compound, all is matter. Nay more, it alludes even to that iTWr is 

energy also is matter, the difference between the two is not 
radical, but is in conception only according to the different states 
of manifestation. 

So form IS Matter , — But according to the ordinary conception 
of matter, it is inert and gross and occupies space, i.e., has form.] 
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jtnI ^ w jn^^ippiF^ 

#15 ^iW I 5^: 

^ STr>fR^5 

II ^ II 

VI now vf^IW the Sun 8?«I^ having risen *IH which (when) 
nHif the eastern fipW" quarter Jrftwfit enters, by that 
eastern STHUT^ Pranas in the rays holds which 

southern ^ which SRfrrff eastern, ^ which ^RfWf northern 
^ which Wi: nadir, ^ which zenith, ^ which IRRI 
intermediate f^: quarters ^ which (when) else) ^ all 

TOWr qft illumines ^ by that all 5m^rTi^ Pranas ^ft^TS 

in the rays ^?ftrvr% holds. 

Now, when the Sun having risen enters the East, he 
holds the eastern Pranas in his rays ; when the South, 
the West, the North, the Zenith, the Nadir, the intermediate 
quarters, and when illumines all, by that he holds all the 
Pranas in his rays. 

The Sruti asserts here that wherever there is the 
manifestation of life and energy it is due to the quickening 
influence of the Sun.] 

II « II 

tt: He this JTnJT? Prana of universal forni 

of universal life fire rises* that «piT this WV 

by the Rik vgw described. 

Thus rises he, the Prana, of universal life and uni- 
versal form, the lire. It has been described by the following 
Rik. 

[Thus rises he, ^/c.— The Sruti asserts that the sun and the fire 
ate both manifestations of the same Prana (energy) which is 
universal and all-pervading. 

jiilt . — A particular kind of hymn whose collections constitute 
the Rik Veda.] 
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8 PRASNA-m^ANlStiAt) 

\\h\ 

ftrWT of universal form ?w full of rays omniscient 

^R*f the basis of all (life) ^ one effulgent OTRT he who 

gives heat the sun the seers know). 

Hfwrftw: of thousand rays in hundred ways ^'Suw: existing 
H'HhI of the creatures imf: life this the sun rises. 

(The wise know him who is) of universal form, full of 
rays, omniscient, the basis of all (life), the one effulgent 
and (great) giver of heat. There rises the sun of thousand 
rays who is manifold in existence and the life of all 
creatures. 

[Note , — ^The spiritualisation of Prana as shown here is most 
significant in the Vedanta Metaphysics.] 

Era f I i 

t ^ I ETWR^ jrarami i 

<9 

f f I) II 

ifsmfit* Ptajapati (Lord of the creatures) % verily the whole 

year ; His ^ the south 'S and the north vm# 
two paths (^tt exist) therefore ^ who 9 % verily (or, as it is well 
known) tl9( that (9*'~‘*9f9) the performance of Vaidic 

sacrifices and doing such philanthropic works as digging a well or 
tank for the public or establishing an alms house, etc. flV work 
worth doing, or of permanent value, 9 they the lunar 

world srftnws^ conquer (attain) ; 9 they 9^ verily 3«ntn94f 
return again, d^iq, therefore 9^ these 9CT9: the Bishis 
desirous of progeny 9 1^4 the southern JtftnPtf go 99* this 
9% indeed 9ft: matter 9: which the path of the manes. 

The year is verily Prajapati and two are his paths, the 
southern and the northern ; now those who perform tl)e 
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“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar.*' 

“ Let me tell you, strength, strength is what we want. 

And the first step in getting strengtli is to uphold the 
Upanishads, and believe that ‘ I am the Atman.' " 

— Swami ^ivekanamia. 


VoL. IIL] OCTOBER, 1916. [No. 6 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA.* 

Sri Ramakrishna (to a devotee): ** Those who are of Jiva-Koii 
(ordinary bound souls) cannot have faith easily. But it is innate in 
an htvara-Koti (perfect souls). The monuMit Prahlada attempted 
to write the alphabet ka, he wept — it reminded him of Krishna ! It 
is in the very nature of the Jiva to have a sceptic mind. They 
would say * yes, what you say might be true, but — 

Hazra would not believe on any acc^nint that Brahman and 
Sakti, j.d.jthe Substance and Energy are one, arid not two principles. 
When He is inactive, we call him Brahman but when we look at 
Him through the aspects of creation, preservation and destruction, 
He is called Sakti (the energy). But both are one and the same 
thing. The mention of the name of the substance, lire, denotes also 
its burning capacity, and tlie burning reminds us of tire. You can- 
not think of one of them apart from the other. 

Then I prayed * Oh Mother, Hazra wants to subvert the 
doctrines of this place ; t either convince him of the truth, or remove 
him from this place 1 The very n^xt day he came and observed 
* yes, now I accept (what you said as true) ' and further declared, 

< the Almighty is everywhere.' " 


• Translated from the original “ Sn Sri KamakrishHa Kathamtrtha " by If. 
I That is, the doctrine of equanimity that Sri Kamakrishna preached. 
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A devotee : ** Strange, you felt so much at those words of 
Hazra !" 

Sri Ramakrishna : Yes, now that my mood has changed, I 
cannot have hot discussions with any one. 1 have not the mood 
now to enter into noisy argumentation with Hazra. 

Do you know what is knowledge and what is ignorance ? So 
long as God is felt as a far off something, there is ignorance ; but 
when He is perceived here within, there is knowledge. 

When dawns the true knowledge, one feels everything instinct 
with the life-principle (Chaitanya). I used to talk with Sihu.* 
He was very young then — only five years old, and 1 was there (in 
my native village). Once there was a thunder-storm. Seeing the 
lightning flashes, Sibu said ‘ Uncle, look there, they are striking 
flints.'t One day I saw him going out to catch grass-hoppers ; there 
was a little rustling in the leaves of a tree near by, and he cried out 
to the leaves * Hush, hush, 1 shall catch the grass-hopper now ! ' 
The child sees everything instinct with life. 

And none can attain God without the simple faith of a child. 


MAYAYADA. 

{Continued from f'a^c 137.) 

We have already stated that Sankara was not the originator of 
this Mayavada. It existed thousands of ye.trs before Sankara. If 
we go back to that early period of the Vedic age where we find our 
ears are graced with the divine music of the immortal hymns sung 
by the godly Rishis in praise of their celestials, there too we 
see at times this Mayavada raising its clear dominant note of 
supreme excellence from the mid^t of the general harmony of the 
Vedic lore. The Rigveda Sainhita is considered as the foremost 
scripture of the Hindus and it is held to be the most ancient book 
in the world. Even in this Rigveda Samhita we get clear traces 
of the Mayavada. Though it is positively certain that the general 
trend of the Rigveda is dualistic and it deals with things that a 
Sankara would call vyavaharlc, as it forms part of the Karma Kanda, 
still in not less than six or seven places do we find the highest 
monistic ideas looming large in the Rigveda. Though we never 

* Sabaram Chatterji, one of the nephews of Sri Ramakrishna. 

t Before the discovery of lucifer matches, Are was produced by striking flint 
w|th a piece of steel The practice is still in vogue in the remote villages. 
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meet with the word Mayavada there, yet we find the word Maya 
occurring many times in the Rigveda. The word Maya is used 
there in more than one sense. Sometimes it means deceit, some- 
times it means wonderful feat of heroism, sometimes it is used for 
prowess itself, in some places it means glory and effulgence, but in 
the majority of cases it is used for intelligence and knowledge, and 
not in a few occasions we find it meaning necromancy and the 
supernatural power of creating delusion ; the word in this last 
sense has a direct bearing on our subject. In almost all the places 
this power of creating delusion has been ascribed to Indra, the 
God o( thunderbolt, and his enemy, the Asura Vritra. From 
the numerous instances, 1 would quote only three here. 

In one place Indra is being eulogised with the words — 

psr wrat ?rq, wnnn 

[1. 80. 1. 

*‘Oh India! you also bv your own Maya, have killed Vritra, who 
assumed the form of a deer through lift power of delusion." 

Here in the phrase MdydL has the special 

significance of delusion. In another place we hear— 

[III. 53. 8. 

Indra assumes each and all forms whatever he chooses, creat- 
ing the bodies through his Maya." 

Here too we find the word Maya has the peculiar force, mean- 
ing the power of creating phenomena. Yet in another place we 
find the word most forcibly used in this sense — we read — 

[VI. 47. 18. 

To represent himself constantly to his devotees, Indra assumes 
the various forms he likes to take. He takes these different forms 
through his Maya.” 

The portion has the peculiar signi- 

ficance that Indra through his magic power assumes the various 
forms, yet those forms are really not his own, he assumes them 
only. 

The whole text is so suggestive of higher meaning, that Sayana, 
the commentator, could not check the temptation of explaining it 
from the Vedantic stand-point. Himself belonging to the Advaitic 
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school he could not but see the whole Mayavada in this Rik. After 
giving an ordinary explanation, he saw an inner meaning in it; the 
substance of which we give here : — 

“The absolute Brahman Indra assumed the various forms 
according to the respective Upadhis or limiting adjuncts and is 
appearing as so many Jivas. He again through His inexplicable 
Maya assumes the diverse forms of sky, air, fire, etc., and these 
different modifications. This appearance of His in the form of the 
universe is only to tend to the higher revealation of His real absolute 
nature.” 

Sri Madhvacharya quotes the first part of the Rik in his 
Bhashya to the Sutra ^ of the Brahma Mimamsa. 

There Madhva takes it to mean that the Jivas are so many images of 
God, thrown out by Him. And the great Dvaitic exponent Sri 
Jagannath jati in his comment on the above, explains the whole of 
the Rik from the Dvaitic stand-point. There he explains the word 
JTTiTTfif: as that is, “ by His own inherent power." Still 

our point remains unaltered. To all acceptance the word Maya 
means here, the power of creating something out of his own will, 
altogether different from the real self of the creator. Has it not 
much similarity with the meaning in which the word Maya has 
been used by Sankara ? And in fact the whole Rik just mentioned 
occurs in Brihadaranyaka Upanishad again and it reminds one of 
the oft quoted beautiful passages of the Kathopanishad, where we 
read — 

“As in the world, one fire assumes the different forms entering 
into the different respective objects, so does the one Atman, the 
inner self of all, assume these various forms, and yet it exists beyond 
these all," and so on. 

In one instance (Rigveda V. 40, G) Indra ia praised for his 
killing the Asura Svarbhanu who enveloped the sun with darkness 
through his Maya. In this we find something of the Avamnisaktif 
(that is, the sakti that hides the real nature of the self) that is 
attributed to Maya by the later Vedantins. So much for the word 
Maya. Now let us see whether such ideas like Mayavada even in 
its crudest form, occurs in the RigVeda or not. 

It is well-known to all that each of the four Vedas has three 
divisions, viz,^ Samhita, Brahmanas, and Aranyakas, the Upanishads 
fonxiing parts o these Aranyakas. Of these, the first two comprise 
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the Karma- Kanda as they deal with Yajnas and the last, including 
Upanishads, pass by the name of Gnana-Kanda and there we find 
the highest diglit of philosophy and the innermost meaning of Life 
expounded. So our Rigveda Samhita falls within the category of 
Karma- Kanda ; its hymns are meant only to be chanted by the 
Hota Priests during the performance of Yajnas. Its chanting alone 
would produce certain desired results and the Rig-Vidhanam gives us 
a full list of all the different results that are adained by the chanting 
of the different Riks. Hence we should not expect much philosophy 
in it, since it forms a part of Karma- Kanda. And again, as a part 
of the Karma-Kinda the chief drift of the Rig-Veda Samhita cannot 
but be dualis:ic. No Karma is possible without dualism, it presup- 
poses the existence of three things — the doer, the Karma and the 
result for which the Karma is performed. So it is meet that 
we find the Rishis of the Rig-Veda Samhita, sending up their 
“luminous prayers’’ to the bright celestials for prosperity in this 
life and in the life to come, like a good dvaitin. Still it can never 
be vouched that these Kish is did not know that there is one spirit 
that pervades all, —that is all. Times without number, we hear 
them speak about one spirit, one Deity, whom they give so many 
appellations only to worship Him in so many ways. Times with- 
out number we hear them describe Him as the one creator, the one 
preserver, the one destrjyer, in Whose blessed grace they all bask. 
How can there be then any shadow of a doubt that these seers, at 
least some of them, were not aware of the real nature of that one 
Spirit whom they worship. On the contrary, we actually find them 
here and there, giving cut their knowledge of that absolute Spirit 
whom tiiey must have realised in their highest state of communion. 
They i Iso knew that there is something like nescience which shows 
the real nature of the Self, Now and then we find them com- 
plaining about the general ignorance. In one place a Rishi 
laments — 

Oh, it is not kneWn to me that I am this spirit, that I am this 
WhOiC universe, myself being deluded and imprisoned by the mind, 
I winder here.*' (Rigveda I. 164. 37). 

Here we get three ideas together, that man is the spirit, 
thit the spirit in him is the whole universe, and that there is the 
ignorance that veils tie true nature of the Spirit from the sight of 
Iran. In fact here ve find the first germ of Mayavada in the 
Rigveda in somewhit pronounced form. In another place we hear 
tiiem speak in the same strain about the general ignorance of 
mankind*— 
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“ Man, Him you know not, who has created all ihese. Your 
inner self also is quite different from what you understand it to be. 
being pervaded by the mist of ignorance you talk, you live and 
move about chanting hymns in the Yajnas and caring only for the 
maintenance of your little life." (Kigveda X. 82-7). 

Here, the words Niharena Pravrita are very significant. They 
express two ideas most pointedly that mar. does not know the real 
nature of the self, and that his ignorance is due to some cosmic 
nescience which envelopes all like a irist. The commentator 
Sayana carries further the metaphor and explains it thus — ** As 
mist is not extremely non-existent, since it veils objects from the 
sight, at the same time nor has it any conaete existence like stocks 
and stones, just so is the cosmic Ajnanam, not entirely lon-existent 
since it shrouds the true nature of Iswara, nor can you attribute it 
with an absolute existence, because it vanidies away willi the dawn 
of true knowledge." 

The next place where we find a clear hint of this Vivarta-Vada 
is the much reputed Purusha Sukta. The Fhirusha Sukti. is in fact, 
a short epitome of the whole Vedanta phiosophy. Thoagh it is 
true that it deals mainly with the Parinam;i-Vada, still it sarts with 
Vivarta-Vada. Before it proceeds to describe the modus operandi 
of tfie creation, it asks us to believe first the transcendental 
absolute nature of the supreme soul. It sa; s — 

''Purusha is all this, even what was in the past and what will 
be in the future. — Moreover He is the Lord of the immortality from 
which He comes down {ue., makes Himself manifest in the form of 
Creation) for the fruition of the Karma of tte individual Jivas. ’ 

In this Mantram it has been said ccnventionally, that this 
whole universe spreading from eternity to eternity is the Supreme 
Soul Himself. At the same time It is the Lo:d of the immortaHly, 
that is, It resides in its own immortal immuhble absolute nature. 
And this is described more fully in the next Rk — 

" All this is the manifestation of His gnat power, but the 
Purusha Himrelf is far superior to it. Because only one*fourth cf 
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His, is this whole universe, the remaining three-fourths rest, in the 
immortal absolute state/’ 

Here the inantram clearly states that though this whole universe 
has come out of Him, yet it is only a display of His power. The 
real nature of His is the immortal absolute state. And as absolute 
it can never transmute itself into anything. Then a question may 
arise, whence this world has been created, what is its material cause, 
if not He, since there is no substance existent other than Brahman ? 
How should then the creation of the world be accounted for ? The 
latter half of the Kik gives a tacit reply to such a query. It means 
to say that this world has not really been created, it is only a 
projection, a display of power, of His grandeur, while His real 
essence remains ever unchanged in its immutable absolute state. 
Since it is His power, so it forms a part of His ; and in that sense 
this whole world forms a part of the Pnrusha. But comparing 
with the absolute nature of the Being, this world has no real 
existence, since it has not the real essence of the Purusha for its 
material cause. Its appearance is due to the power of the Purusha, 
— the power which has been termed in the Upanishads as Maya and 
which does not form the real substance of the Being. So this 
world, this display of the Divine power, is neither absolutely existent, 
nor relatively non-existent. We meet with this very same idea in the 
Bhagavat Gita. Here we found one more .instance where Mayavada 
has been hinted clearly in the Rigveda. But the climax of this 
Vivarta Vada or Mayavada has been reached in the famous 
Nasadiya Sukta, that occurs in the 10th Mandala of the Rigveda. 
It begins with the grandest description of the Maha Pralaya state 
when all relative existences dissolved into one eternal absolute 
existence, like so many waves into one unbroken calm of ocean. 

** Then there was neither Sat nor Asat^ nor the earthly spheres, 
nor this sky and what is beyond. Was there the object that veils ? 
Where could it be and for whose enjoyment ? Was there the deep 
impenetrable water?" 

The words Sat and Asat have special meaning in the text. 
Generally they have been translated as ** there was neither aught 
nor naught” because the root meanings of the two words are 
existent'" and “ non-existent." But those meanings cannot be 
applied here, because then the text would mean then there was 
neither existence nor non-existence,'" which is absurd ; the absolute 
may be unthinkablei beyond the comprehension of the mind, but 
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that does not really mean that it is without existence, rather the 
absolute should be taken as existent, as the Kathopanishad enjoins 
upon us — 

that is, the Purusha, both in Sagnna and Nirguna state, should be 
realized as one absolute existence alone. The Taittiriya Upanishad 
repudiates — 

H ^ I 

He who takes Brahman as non-existence, becomes non-existence, 
that is, he undergoes death, — he cannot attain immortality/* So 
the Absolute must not be thought of as non-existent. Moreover 
in the subsequent Riks the existence of the absolute is asserted. 
The very next Rik tells us— 

that is, There then breathed the one without breath, in His own 
absolute nature, besides Him there was nothing." So this portion 
would be contradictory to the first. Hence Sat and Asat cannot 
mean here existence and non-existence, respectively. The word sat 
has been used in many places in the Upanishads in the sense of 
‘the manifested world' and /IsuMor * the unmanifested primal 
matter/ 

It seems to me that here too the words are used in the 
same senses. Then the whole passage would only mean that, 
“ At that time there was this world neither in the manifested 
state nor in the unmanifested. There existed one eternal absolute 
existence." There occurs the w«)rd in the text, which 

means literally ‘covered up.' The commentator vSayana takes it to 
mean “ the world, the sen sc- objects," since it is this world which 
is made up of Nama and l^upa, that hides behind it the 
real nature of Brahman. Another point of the Advaitavada has 
been brought out here. The Advaitins hold that the ]iva is the 
image of Brahman, reflected in the Avidya or Maya. So long there 
is the Maya, there are the Jiva and the Jagat, the enjoyer and the 
enjoyed, the subject and the object. But the moment the Maya 
vanishes away in the Brahman, all the jiva and the Jagat disappear. 
Because there remains nothing for the Brahman to reflect upon. 
The same idea has been expressed by the words 
in the text, which literally means, ‘ for whose enjoyment that is, 
in that absolute undifferentiated state of existence, there is no 
Jiva to enjoy the world, there is no subject ; hence the enjoyable, 
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the object must necessarily be nought. Their existences are 
interdependent, since they are relative. 

The third Rik of the same Sukta tells us further — 





** Before the creation there was darkness hidden in darkness. 
All this world was lying in one undifferentiated incomprehensible 
state of existence. The one that existed was covered up with the 
non-essential and then His glory the world, became manifest 
through His will." 

Here the word clearly indicates the non-essential nature of 
that entity which covers up the Brahman and brings forth the 
creation. Like the Pnnisha Siikta, the word \[ahima has again been 
used here for the creation. And all the three Riks just now quoted 
express in the clearest language that there is only one absolute 
entity besides which there is no otlier object existent. There is 
another entity which is not entirely separate from the absolute, nor 
partakes its real nature ; the absolute is essentially a being whereas 
the other is non-essential. And this non-essential entity covers up 
the absolute for the creation. Is it not then the same as Maya of 
the Mayavada, that has the Avarani Sakti, the power of veiling 
Brahman ? 

There is one more place in the Rigveda, where Mayavada 
has been clearly indicated. It is known as the Maya Sukta, because 
Maya is the goddess of the Mantrams that constitute the Sukta. 
It occurs in the last portion of the 10th Mandala of the Rigveda 
and begins with — 

ii 

The sages realise within their heart that the Atman has be- 
come so manifested through the Maya of the Almighty. The seers 
see that all this is within the ocean (that is, the all-pervading 
supreme Soul). So they want to attain to that stale of divine 
illumination." 

The general import of this Mantrain is that ordinarily our 
mind runs out to the sense-objects, so we cannot see the true 
nature of the Atman, but the sages realise with their mind drawn 
in from outside and concentrated on their own inner self, that 
the Jiva or individual soul is nothing but the manifest state of the 
Atman through its own manifesting power, the Maya. 

2 
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So much for the Rigveda. There are many other passages 
occuring in it, that can easily be made to yield a meaning that 
would go to support the Mayavada. Rigveda is full of allegorical 
and poetical expressions ; in many places its verbal garb hides 
much of its inner meaning ; so one has to rend the thick rind 
of language in order to eat the inner pulp. But owing to their 
possible controversial nature, we have avoi led them all and quoted 
here only those passages that import clearly as described. And 
we have seen that those passages go thoroughly to prove that the 
Mayavada conception reached its highest development even in the 
Rigveda. 


{To be continued,) 


THE UPANISHADS AND THEIR MESSAGE TO THE 
MODERN MAN * 

BY 

Principal^ P, L. Vaswani, 

Religion was the main motive of life in Aryavarta ; no city was 
complete without a Temple, a Sot Saiiif, a centre of spiritual force ; 
the truth was recognised that religion was an irrepressible instinct 
of the soul and man, a citizen of the city Immortal Indian 
Nationalism shall not, I claim, be the aggressive, secular, commerce- 
controlled nationalism of the Western type ; Indian Nationalism 
shall be controlled, pervaded, invigorated, vivified by the spiritual ideal 
of life ; sectarianism will be the death of national life ; religion will be 
the saving of the movement of Modern Civilization. 

I propose to regard the Upanishads from the point of view not of 
theology but of Literature ; an I I think a careful study of these 
volumes will show that the Upanishads are a contribution to World 
Literature. There are a few collections which we may regard as the 
great Literary Scriptures of the world— the world volumes which are 
not of local or provincial interest, but have universal value and are 
therefore referred over to World Literature. 

One of these collections is associated with the Hellenic genius ; 
I refer to the ancient classics of Greek Literature ; these books ar- 
ticulate the ideal concerning the civic spirit sounding again and again 
the note that the duty of the individual is to subordinate himself to 
the State. This is a note which the world need. The Service of the 
State is man s duty and privilege. 

* N of an address by Principal P. L. Vaswani. 
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Another collection is the Hebrew Bible charged with practical 
wisdom and the supreme idea that the universe is fundamentally 
righteous. Another great Literary Scripture is the Koran, a book 
whose literary beauty and grace made such an appeal to the 
people of Arabia that they accepted it as a Revelation of God ; 
the Sovereignty of God and the Democracy of Believers are the ideas 
which are beautifully set forth in the Koran ; the Prophet was an 
Artist and his exposition of these two ideas is well worth a study by 
the modern man. Another great Literary Scripture is Dante^s Divine 
Comedy ; another still is the Collection of Dramas associated with 
the name of Shakespear’s ; yet another great name in World Literature 
is Gethe. Upanishads constitute another such collection and have, I 
claim, an imperishable place in World Literature. Not without reason 
have the Upanishads fascinated men in different countries and at 
different times. Dara, the Moghul prince, had tlien translated them 
into Persian ; Latin and German translations followed ; Schopenhauer 
was fond of them ; the German philsophical world was iniiuenced by 
them. 

The German Idealism was influenced by a perversion of the 
Upanishadic doctrine of the will, for whereas the Upanishads ask us 
to develop our will and the power of thought only to use them in the 
service of the universe, the new thinkers of Germany sighed for the 
clamour of the will to power, the will to dominate. 

What is the meaning of the word Upanishads ? The word may 
be interpreted in more than one way. Radically the word means 
sitting down near, taking us thus to the far-off times when education 
demanded no elaborate external machinery, no costly buildings, when 
the big classes of to-day were unknown and the pupils sat near the 
teacher, sat round him, in fellowship with the Guru, sat down on 
the ground, in nature's lap, receiving lectures not in closed doors but 
in the open air, and growing in the grace of higher life by daily com- 
munion witli nature’s Wonder and Beauty. The word Upanishad 
means also ‘ destroying all prejudice and ignorance’ conveying thus 
an idea that he wlio seeks knowledge must rise above prejudices and 
secure a catholic outlook on life ; so it was that the Hindus in ancient 
Aryavarta sat at the feet of the Greeks to learn astronomy and moved 
out to different parts of the world to enrich themselves with the 
knowledge and experiences of the non-Aryan. 

The total number of the Upanishads has been estimated to be 
1180 ; of these only 108 have survived the shock of centuries and have 
been translated into more than one language. A common mis- 
conception has it that the Upanishads are infected with asceticism, 
and other-worldism, that they have only a speculative, theoretic in- 
terest. Now it is undoubtedly true that there are in the Upanishads 
many things of speculative interest, again there are matters bearing 
upon the Psychology of the sub conscious, the books have also 
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passages which to me at present are unintelligible, enigmatic. But 
the Books interpreted as a whole are charged through and through 
with a message which is fundamentally practical, and which is, I 
believe, of vital value to the modern man. Those who talk of the 
other worldism and unpractical character of the Upanishads forget 
that the Rishis, who composed them were house-holders, men 
possessed of practical wisdom, practical idealists, who had entered 
the stream of life and who taught the pupils not as arm-chair 
academicians but as seers of the Secret of Life. 

The teaching embodied in these books was given to students who 
were in due course to become house- holders themselves ; and the great 
ones who gave the teachings were men who were familiar with the 
development, conception of Society and Civilization more than once. 
The world is, in the Books, represented as a growing Tree ; here is 
an anticipation of what we call to-day the organic conception of 
Society. The Up^^nishads have Message for the Modern Mind ; it is 
a message of obedience to the laws of life ; and according to my 
reading of the mind of Hishis, there are Four Fundamental Laws oj Life, 

India’s children must learn to live a life of obedience to these 
laws, if India is to fulfil the obligation imposed on her by the God of 
Nation to save the movement of Modern Civilization, 

One of these laws is Hie law of veracity. Our public life is poor, 
because it is a life of compromise and conformity ; our civilization is 
full of conventional lies. VVe forget we live in a glass-house and the 
world has a knack of finding us out in the long run. Be loyal to your 
impulses, conviction and aspirations ; worship the Truth, that is 
God, in the teeth of the farther world’s opposition and though you be 
poor and obscure, your work will abide and your words will not 
pass away. Remember your deepest self is God ; why then be afraid 
of the World ? 

Another Law is the Law of Dharma, To do one^s Dharma is to 
be Brahman-like, God-like. What is Brahman ? The answer given 
over and over again in the Upanishad is : Brahman (God) is Ananda 
(the Spirit of Joy). God is Joy, Love Joy, and your Dharma, your 
duty, is to communicate Joy to those you meet within the sphere of 
Influence. Look around you, into your houses and streets and shops, 
your schools and colleges and temples, your activities, organizations 
and associations: do you see the play of Joy? Look into the intellectual 
faces of the students, do they feel the Joy of knowledge ? If not, give 
them teachers of the true old type— men of great scholarship and sym- 
pathy and idealism, teachers who will not be mere officials, but 
who will press their pupils to their hearts and know that in blessing 
their students, they themselves are blessed. Look into your offices : do 
you see Joy in ^he faces of the poor clerks ? Look into your streets 
and see the poor labourers, houseless, comfortless, sometimes bfeadless; 
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are they happy ?#Look into your homes invaded by cruel social cus- 
toms ; into your temples once the centres of spiritual life ; do you see 
Joy dwelling therein ? Examine the condition of the peasants, the 
poor people, India’s masses : do they appear as sons of Eternal Joy ? 

The third Hreat L^w is Ihe Law oj Race Solidarity, 

When the pupil in ancient India finished his course of studies he 
came to his Teacher, the Guru, for blessings and advice and the 
Guru in his parting message said to the student about to enter the 
World : — ‘‘ See that the thread of your Race is not broken.'^ Patriot- 
poets they were the singers of the Upanishads ; they had a profound 
perception of this Law of Race Solidarity. See that the thread of 
your Race is not broken, this, too, this message of the Upanishads to 
the childern of India. Study statistics : is it true that the Hindu Race is 
dying ? Is it true the birth-rate is declining ? Is it true death-rate 
is increasing year after year ? Then pause and consider whether it 
is not worth while to pay heed to the Uld Teaching concerning 
Race -Solidarity. 

Emphasis is laid on Body Building in these books, it is 
wrong to say the Upanishads ignore or despise the material basis 
of life : the body, the sihulasharira^ is in these books regarded 
as a mystic Temple of the Highest ; so it was that every student 
had to take the vow of Brahmacliarya ; Modern India witnesses the 
sorry spectacle of baby-fathers, and boy- widowers : early marriages 
sap the strength of our students and they move about with 
broken, tired, weak bodies. How can the thread of our Race be 
thus continued ? Another thing on which emphasis is laid in 
these books is Nature coimnunion, “ Hearken to the Soul of Nature,’^ 
said the great Zoraster : so sang also the Poet Prophets of the Upa- 
nishads. They had Faith in Nature more than in Machinery ; 
they believed in the value of silence-periods. Our bodies and minds 
are in the midst of disturbing influences ; when shall we realise that 
there is strength in silence, that in the silence-periods come the voices 
of Nature that speak not in crowded cities and the mighty stirrings 
of the Spirit ? Such periods of quiet communion with the Wonder of 
Nature will train our will towards Life and prepare us for real service 
of the Nation. Great thoughts, great ideas, great resolves are born 
not in the stormy days of Life’s fever but in period of close fellowship 
with the simple and profound Secret of Nature, 

The fourth great Law of Life discerned by the Upanishads is the 
Law of Self-Renunciation, “ Rejoice in the Lord through self-renun- 
ciation”— such is the declaration of the Books. The world, according 
to these Singers of the Upanishads, is an act of God’s sacrifice, the 
universe is God’s self* offering of Joy, and over and over again is the 
teaching given concerning the Joy of giving, the Joy of sacrifice. 
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There is the great message of the Upanishads to you, to me, to every 
one who means to play his part in the struggles and strivings of the 
modern world. India is called in old books the Bharatvarsha ; and 
do you know the meaning of the word Bharat ? Bharat means that 
which supports ; and India has supported you and the ancient race 
you represent, supported the Hindu and the Mussalman, the Parsi 
and the Christian as century has followed century : the Mother has 
supported the great Civilization of the World in the Past : the great 
human Civilization, the Egyptian, the Asian, the Greek, the ancient 
Italian, the Chinese, the Hindu, have been inspired by India ; and in 
these days of the World^s clash and conflict, India will yet support 
Human Civilization, but on the one essential condition that you and I 
and all who love to call themselves the children of the ancient land, 
endeavour to live the life of self-renunciation. There is a touching 
little story of a pupil who, after a good deal of study and experience 
in the art of singing, conies to the music master and sings in his 
presence and waits for the masters verdict, “ You sing well ’’ says the 
master, “ you sing well but you will never sing divinely until you have 
offered your all on the altar of Love.” So spoke the Master to his 
pupil, so whisper I to you to-night. You come and tell me. But we 
have no great talents ; we have not the World’s treasure with us, we 
are poor, unknown : what can wc give ? And I appeal to you and 
say wliy call yourselves poor ? Are you not sons of the Fi^ternal ? 
princes are ye all ; why then regard yourselves as weak? The World’s 
treasure — earth s silver and gold — possessions and titles and pomp 
and shows and power and dominion — not these the need of the nation, 
the need of the World, You have what God wants— -your aspiration, 
your thoughts of sympathy, your love and service : offer these : 
offer your little, at the altar of love ; remember the spirit is in 
quest of Broken, suffering men. Let your hearts break for India — 
break in music, the speechless music of service. Reject the 
cunning conventions of sectarian life: and let your only Dharma, 
your one Religion be ; the Service of India, birth after birth, 
the service of the Mother coeval with the Earth’s civilization, 
the service of India without which must perish the Hope of the World, 
O give your little all for Love ; realize your unity wiiii the World's 
neglected one, lift up the divinity of the poor. Then the Eternal 
Beloved will come and look into your eyes with strange eyes and you 
will see the World changed, transformed, transmuted into something 
rich and fair than the Eternal Wonder Worker who longs to 
enter Toil and Pain if only thus to lift the world of man to 
the World of Shining Ones, the Eternal Wonder-Worker will come 
and reset the strings of your heart ; and you will see the secret 
whispered by leaves and flowers and stars and gazing at His Beauty 
within the veil you will sound new notes of a new song such as will 
stir the very stone of India and every river that runs will long to bless 
and beautify ind'a’s ancient earth. Then from northern stars and 
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southern stars will come the mighty gods themselves to lead India 
again to new conquests of culture and civilization The World will 
gather again the glad harvest of the Indian mind. Indians age-long 
passion, India’s sacrifice of centuries will be accepted ; this ancient 
land where still the patriot-seer may see something of the glory which 
in the ancient past did rest upon hei hills and her vales and dales 
her mounts and mighty rivers, her sanctuaries and holy hermitages — 
this Ancient Land will then be builded for a Great Future, and in the 
service of the Nations on who n weighs most murderously a culture 
essentially secular, and a civilization essentially commercial in tfce 
service of the Nations of the World, India will fulfil her highest 
destiny and have her highest Joy. 


VERNACULARS AS MEDIA OF INSTRUCTION IN 
INDIAN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

BY 

Dr. P. J. Mehtay M.D., Bar-aULaw, 

(Continued from page 148). 

The reason for the non-success of a large number of the 
examinees from year to year is invariably attributed to their want of 
sufficient knowledge of the English language. And as a remedy, 
many of the examiners suggest that special atfention should be piid 
to the teaching of English and its early acquisition. They recommend 
that proper foundation of English should be laid in the secondary 
schools when the tongue is flexible and the mind impressionable, 
and for this purpose, those whose mother-tongue is English should be 
employed as teachers even in the lowest classes. 

Others recommend an extended course of study in the secondary 
schools. Dr. Mackichan at the last convocation speech delivered jy 
him as Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University suggested that tie 
secondary school course should be extended by one year and that 
during that period , particular attention should be paid to the study 
of English by those who wish to enter any of the Colleges for higher 
study. These are his words : — 

“Before he enters the University the student must be familiar 
with English as a medium of study and expression. His last year ii 
the course of study which I have been advocating would be ai 
“ English ” year, anti if he is supposed to be capable of answering 
questions on the English language in English, he ought to have 
sufficient familiarity with the language to be able to answer in it 
questions on other subjects also/’ 
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And he brushed aside the view of those who are in favour of 
imparting instruction through the Indian vernaculars in the following 
terms : 

“The views to which I have given expression are not intended 
to lend any countenance to those over-zealous vernacularists who 
ate beginning to demand that in the University Matriculation ex- 
amination, answers should be allowed to be written in the stiident^s 
vernacular in all subjects except English. Those enthusiasts have 
scarcely realised how much confusion they are proposing to intro- 
c?uce into the examinations of the Urrversity, nor how seriously the 
carrying out of this proposal would imperil the future success of 
every student. In the University there is and can be only one 
medium, the English language.’’ 

Let Dr. Mackichan answer how many Englishmen would be 
ible to answer question papers in Hindustani or for the matter of 
that French even, at the Matriculation examination of the London 
University, if those languages were taught to English boys as English 
is taught to Indian boys in the secondary schools of this country. 

The various ideas suggested in the interest of the student com- 
munity would be good, if the only object of education was to acquire 
proficiency in English and in English alone. In any other case, 
the remedy is worse than the disease itself. There is only one true 
remedy for almost all the ills from which the student community is 
suffering, and that is instruction through the medium of the verna- 
cu ars. Until that is done, no amount of teaching in Indian schools and 
coleges will ever be efficient. An unnatural system of instruction as 
is prevalent inlncliiis unheard of anywhere else. The object of 
edication can never be the acquirement of knowledge of a foreign 
torgue. It should be to learn how to think, how to observe, how to 
use one’s hands and feet and how to become a man. And as English 
cainot suffice for all these purposes, it should be given no more 
than its proper place in the curriculum of studies fixed for Indian 
yoaths. Change the system and the whole thing will change for the 
belter automatically. It is not possible for a boy who speaks and 
heirs a different language at home, to be able to get a proper grat^p 
of his subjects through a language which is not his own, and what 
Eiglish he hears in his class from his teachers and class-mates is far 
frpm correct or idiomatic. 

The stigma that Macaulay put on Sanskrit and her daughter- 
knguages still continues in official circles. The Indian vernaculars 
vere tabooed from higher studies in those days because books on 
scientific and other subjects were not then available therein. Since 
(lien many a treatise in Sanskrit on Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Medicine, &c., have been unearthed from 
public Bhandars and private libraries. All these could have been 
xanslatcd into the different vernaculars of India, and these with 
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translations from European authors would have done for the various 
courses of study now taught in English. It would have been better 
for the Indians to have followed the Indian nomenclature and Indian 
classification in many of the subjects taught in the Indian schools and 
colleges. For instance in Botany the classification of plants by ancient 
Indians has been based mostly on their properties instead of natural 
orders according to Linnaeus, the great English Botanist. The Indian 
system has perhaps as many advantages as the English system. The 
same is the case with other sciences. The various Indian specialists ought 
to carry on researches in their respective subjects, and bring out the 
best points of the Indian system. Although since Macaulay’s time, many 
Indians have acquired proficiency in almost all modern sciences and 
although there is a fair amount of literature on many of them in the 
vernaculars, its proscription from schools and colleges continues as ever 
No language — much less the cultured languages of India is incapable 
of being used for higher studies. And yet there is a very large number 
of English-educated Indians who hold that University studies cannot 
be carried on in Indian Universities through the Indian vernaculars. 
Even the Hindu University organisers have not been able to cast 
away the shibboleth. They too have adopted English as medium of 
instruction as the Western Universities of India have done. Why 
could not the Hindu University have adopted the same system as 
prevails everywhere in the world, even in such backward countries 
like Spain, Portugal, Russia, Turkey, &c. ? In Russia at one time the 
language of higher scientific studies was German and the language of 
diplomatic and aristocratic circles was French. All that has now 
been done away with. It was in 1880 that the first start towards 
imparting higher scientific education in Russian was made by one 
Russian professor. His example was immediately taken up by the 
other professors and now the medium of instruction in Russian 
schools and colleges where Russian is spoken is Russian. The 
ground had already been prepared by one of her great chemists— 
Professor Mendeleaf. His services to his mother-tongue are thus 
described by Professor P. C. Ray : — 

'* Another great service which Prof. Mendeleaf rendered to his country and 
for which he may justly claim a place in the grateful memory of hit countrymen, 
is his patriotic attempt to enrich his mother-tongue with scientific literature. 
Before the sixties of the last century, German was the scientific language of 
Russia, while French was the diplomatic medium, Me ndeleaf discontinued the 
use of the former language and began to the dismay and despair of his brother 
chemists in the more Western part of Europe, to contribute his original articles in 
Russian to the then newly founded chemical society. I well remember how one 
of my class friends at Edinburgh, now occupying .a distinguished position in the 
chemical world was compelled to learn Russian with enormous labour, so that he 
might not be deprived of the treasures locked up in the irregular orthography 
and still more irregular syntax of that Slav language. 

When shall we have a Mendeleaf ? If a scientist like Professor 
Bose were to make up his mind to communicate his thoughts and 
3 
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researches in Bengalee instead of in English, we would not have to 
wait long before we had suitable textbooks on science in the Indian 
vernaculars. 

The same is the case with the Universities of Tokio, Osaka, &c., 
of Japan. There too the lectures even on the most abstruse scientific 
subjects are delivered in Japanese. Then why could not the Indians 
be taught higher subjects through their own vernaculars which 
were far more developed than Japanese before the Meiji era ? No 
substantial reason has been yet placed before the public for the 
present course. And yet the pity of it is that almost every Indian 
including the organisers of the Hindu University seems to assume 
that it cannot be otherwise. 

If any subject is to be taught properly to the people of this 
country, if useful knowledge is to be the goal, the vehicle of teaching 
must be the vernacular and not any foreign language, however rich 
that may be in vocabulary. The too much use of a foreign language 
as is the case at present, cuts off the English-knowing men from their 
ancient traditions and makes aliens of them in their own country and 
amongst their own people. Through a foreign language, a new world 
of ideas is presented to them without any reference whatever to 
the ancient ideas of their own land. The modern edncatioml 
institutions aim at making them Europeans but they cannot be said 
to have succeeded in doing so. On the contrary they produce a 
class of hybrids who have the virtues of neither but the vices of both. 
The result is that many of the latter are not welcomed by either Indian 
or European society. It must be said to the credit of the Indians, 
however, that no other people on the face of the earth could stand 
such a trial as they and come so successful out of it. If Indians were 
not specially gifted with the faculty of learning languages, it would 
have been utterly impossible for them to have produced men who 
could fight the English on their own ground. The various successes 
in the Indian civil, medical, engineering and other Government services, 
at the Universities, the Bar and the other professions, mean that they 
are inferior to none in brain power and given equal opportunities 
they would hold their own in every field of activity against their com- 
petitors. Many a time Indian youths have stood first in the competitive 
civil service examinations, leaving their English compeers far behind 
them, in spite of a number of drawbacks. In other examinations, it is 
the same, though always working at a disadvantage. Even in the 
matter of acquiring proficiency in the English language, a number 
of Indians are not far behind these whose mother-tongue that language 
is. Complimenting the Indian National Congress Delegates that were 
introduced to him in London, on the way they had put forward before 
him the case of India and on the command that they had over the 
English language, the late Mr. W, E. Gladstone then Prime Minister 
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of England and one of the greatest masters of the English language 
said to them as follows : — 

“ I have often said no body speaks such good English and with such 
admirable intonation as the people from the East Indies. It is singular, how, the 
farther you go from England, the better the English language is spoken. In France 
by the French peopl* it is spoken worst of all. In Germany things are a little 
better. In Poland there is great improvement and so also in Russia. But it is 
only in India and by Indians that it is really well spoken by those who are not 
English, with intonation and clearness." 

Undesirable as English is as medium of instruction in the Indian 
Colleges and Universities, looking at the question from the point of 
view of Indians, it is even ruinous in the secondary schools. As soon 
as a boy enters the fourth standard, he has to learn almost all his 
subjects through English. Many of them find themselves at sea in 
getting through them and give up their study in disgust Only 
intelligent and painstaking boys stick to it. But they too find that 
they would not be able to get along if they did not devote most of 
their time to the study of English, and particularly to the cramming 
of arbitrary spelling, and pronunciation, the meaning of words and 
even phrases, the intricate idioms, and grammar, &c , &c. What an 
undue importance is attached to grammar by teachers and examinersl. 
Every examination paper in English is full of grammar. In English, 
there is hardly a rule of grammar that has no exceptions. Really 
speaking, exceptions are more numerous than the rules and all these 
have to be crammed up. Too little attention is paid to teaching that 
part of the language w^ ich may be really useful and too much to 
making plurals of singulars that are formed otherwise than by adding 
the usual suffix ‘S’, to parsing, to analysis, to forming indirect from 
direct sentences and vice versa^ to applying prepositions after verbs, 
correcting incorrect sentences, learning idioms, &c., — things which 
English boys know by intuition as it were. Every examination paper 
is full of questions of the above kind and therefore the boys are obliged 
to waste a lot of time after learning those things. However deficient 
one may be in the general knowledge of the language, he may get 
through his examination, if he has sufficiently crammed up the 
grammar. But it is not in English paper alone that he has to write 
out his answers in that language. From the time that he enters the 
fourth standard (Bombay side) he has to answer all question papers 
such as history, geography, mathematics, science, way to health, 
second language (curiously the examinee's own mother-tongue is 
according to the education code his second language) in English. 
No people have ever been called upon to perform such a difficult feat 
and yet no people have stood the test so well as the Indians have 
during the last fifty years. They are the only people who do all their 
thinking in one language — their vernacular, and express themselves in 
another language, viz., English Even a genius like Sir Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, when questioned whether he can compose an original poem 
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in English, said that he could not. He said that he had to think out 
his poetry in Bengalee and then proceed to translate it in the English 
language. While complimenting, though somewhat nervously, the 
Indian examinees on their splendid performance in expressing them- 
selves so well in English at their respective examinations, the Bombay 
Gazette wrote in 1880 as follows : — 

The fact that the examinee has to write out all his answers to history, logic, 
political economy, mathematics in a foreign tongue, shows that the task imposed 
upon him can be no light one. Nowadays, it requires some courage to pay a 
compliment, however moderate, to the acquirements of college taught natives, but 
taking into account the disadvantages under which he labours, it is rather a matter 
of surprise than otherwise that the native has made the progress he has done 
during the past twenty years. How many educated Englishmen are there who 
could answer a political economy paper in French ?*’ 

The small number of boys that continue their higher education, 
have to devote almost all their time and attention to English as if their 
very life depended upon it. Some of them, when they grow up and 
settle down in life, persevere in acquiring a sound knowledge of it, as 
if their own salvation and that of their nation depended upon that 
one acquirement. Many of them absolutely boycott their vernacular 
literature. When they do any extra reading, they read only English 
books and English papers. There being a pretty fair demand for 
English papers and Magazines, many talented Indian journalists took 
to publishing papers and Magazines in English. At the present time, 
there is not an important place in India where you cannot get decent 
English papers and Magazines published by our own fellow-country- 
men. Let us once for all understand that to the extent that we 
patronise these, we impoverish our own language and literature, 
without in the least enriching the English language by our pains and 
exertions in that line. 

While urging a deep study of the vernaculars, I may say that, situ- 
ated as we are, we cannot ignore the English language altogether. 
We have to learn that too. But it would be quite enough for all our 
practical purposes if we know just as much English as some of the 
French, the Italians, or the Japanese who go in for it, care to know it. 
We may try to know it even better than they. Once we give up the 
idea that our lives are not to be wasted in acquiring mastery of 
English, we shall have achieved a great point. 

In conclusion, 1 cannot do better than quote the language of 
Mr. Hamerton at the close of letter VIII, part III, which is equally 
applicable to us as to those Europeans to whom it is addressed. He 
says 

It may be of use to us to know several languages imperfectly, if only we 
confess the hopelessness of absolute attainment. That which is truly, and deeplyt 
and seriously an, injury to our intellectual life, is the foolishness of the too common 
vanity which first deludes itself with childish expectations and then tortures itself 
with late regre- for failure which might have been easily foreseen.*' 
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We are exactly in that childish condition, and we are torturing 
ourselves exactly in the manner mentioned above. We who tried 
hard in our day to acquire mastery of the Englisli language, by persist 
ent and earnest study of it. We who burnt midnight oil, night after 
night for years together in that pursuit, have got very little of it in 
return for spoiling our eyes and ruining our physique. The majority 
of English-knowing Indians have to *wear spectacles and are aged at 
forty, if they are lucky enough to outlive that period. In order to 
learn that language well, we suffered physically, we suffered 
mentally and we suffered spiritually. We liked to attain the mille- 
nium by sacrificing, at the altar of English education, our health, our 
intellect, our culture, our religion and our morals, and yet after 
about half a century of hard and persistent trial, we are as far 
away from it as ever. By diving deep in a foreign culture, we are 
losing our own and are becoming more or less like foreigners 
in our own country. We generally live in an isolated colony 
of our own. By our neglect of the national culture individually, we 
have been dwarfed in physique, in intellect and in morals, and oui 
nation has fallen from the proud position that she occupied as the 
world’s teacher not long ago. We could h >ve foreseen the result ii 
wc had been wise in our day. VV e failed in the attempt to raise 
ourselves and our country by the aid of the English language and an 
now disappointed. Let us make up our mind to turn a new leaf anc 
be wiser after the event. There is still a great future before India, i 
only her sons will cling to what is best in her own culture, and bi 
not led away by the false glamour of that of the West. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

In our last issue we reproduced the beautiful article ot Mr. Bipin 
Chandra Pal on the Swami Vivekananda and commented thereon 
that we differ from Mr. Pal on some points. In determining the 
exact position that the Swamiji held in relation to the past and the 
future of India, Mr. Pal remarked: “ But in his own way he was in 
fact as great an iconoclast as any Brahmo.'^ We are afraid such a 
remark might produce a wrong apprehension in the minds of our 
readers, so it requires a bit more illucid ition. It is true that the 
Swamiji never cared much to conform to some of the so-called acha- 
rams of orthodoxy, nor did he maintain that the modern hide- 
bound caste forms the main stay of our Sanatana Dharma. And how 
could he ? Any one who has travelled through the length and 
breadth of Hindu India cannot but CDme to the conclusion that 
the truths of Hinduism do not lie in the petty acharams which are 
but accretions developed differently in different parts of the land 
according to the local needs and circumstances and added unto 
the main scheme of our social life. 

Acharams about food and dress are observed differently in 
different parts of India. A Brahmana of the South would feel 
shocked at the meat-diet while it is quite common with a Brahmana 
of the Pancha Goura class of Northern India. Even pork finds 
sometimes a place in the menu of a Kashmeri Brahmana. 

Again, we find a wide gulf existing between Brahmanas and 
non-Brahmanas of Southern India, so much sj, that a Brahmana 
would not take even water touched by a Sudra (although aerated 
waters prepared by Mahomedans, Christians and low-class Sudras, 
as well as pipe- waters drawn by hydrants are freely gulped in with- 
out any scruple) ; but that is not so in Northern India. Brahmanas 
freely take certain articles of food from the Sudras. In the Punjab 
they are most liberal of all in this matter. In the United Provinces a 
Brahmana would not take meals cooked even by another Brahmana if 
he is not of the sameGotraor has no blood relation 1 The ludicrous- 
ness of the custom reaches its climax in certain Kshatriya sects of 
the Himalayas. Among them, a husband cannot take food from 
the wife, nor a son from the mother! Then there are the Chouka of 
the United Provinces and Punjab, and the kitchen observances 
of Bengal and Madras, and a bit too much liberalism of Bombay I 
Are these all esse ^tials of Hinduism that a sage should conform to ? 
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These acharams are as much diverse as they could be, yet a Kash- 
raeri or a Punjabi claims to be as much a good Hindu as any of 
the best Brahmanas of Southern India. Kashmere has produced 
some of the most eminent Pandits and religionists of the North, 
nay, in spite of these dififerences of the external life, every part of 
India is equally productive of saints and sages. And that shows 
!hat the main-spring of Hindu life lies deeper. 

Then the * don*t-touchable ' aspect of the caste system. In 
Malabar a Tia or a Pariah^ however clean or good he might be, 
cannot enter an a^raharam (Brahmana quarter), nor can he ap- 
proach a Brahmana within 50 yards. The case of the Nayadis is 
still worse, even the Pariahs would not go near them ! They can 
touch dogs and cats, — that would not defile their purity, but they 
cinnot touch a man !! Can lunacy go further in a social custom ? 
And in the same Malabar the society openly countenances the foul 
practice of a Brahmana consorting with Sudra women. We have 
seen many a time that a veritable moral leper, rotten to the very 
core of his soul, is treated in a society with a greater deference 
than a good moral Sudra, simply for the sake of his Brahmana 
skin I The system that makes such a thing possible must be 
knocked on the head. These are but the abuses of the caste 
system and it was against such abuses that the spirit of Swamiji 
revolted. And what again is the modern caste system but a bundle 
of such lunacies and idiocies, or at best an effete lifeless institu- 
tion serving more as a mill-stone on the neck of the society than a 
fillip fer progress. It is this carcase of that splendid institution, 
the Varnashrama Dharma of old, that he repudiated. Time with- 
out number did Swamiji extol that wonderful social institution 
formulated by our ancient sages for the perpetuity of the spiritual 
culture of the race. It is this institution that has protected India's 
individuality from thousand alien onslaughts, and is still enabling 
her to hold aloft her glorious spiritual ideal before other nations of 
the world. But he wanted to resuscitate the real Varna and real 
ashrama Dharma in the land — not the modern hide-hound caste 
that damours for privilege only, forgetting the true Dharma, but 
the rial Brahmana who would be a blazing torch of spirituality 
and renunciation and in whom would be realised the ideal of the 
race — the truly Sattwic man. He wanted to revive the Kshatriya 
— the Rajasic man under the control of Sattwa — who would be 
ready to sacrifice the last drop of his blood for the maintenance 
of the integrity, the Dharma, the ideal of the Hindu race. It is 
not true that he repudiated the political life. No nation can live 
without politics. Even clash of steel and shedding of blood — 
however gruesome they may appear to the gentle mind— become 
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at times stern necessities for the preservation of a national lifp from 
alien attacks and internal disturbances. The Kshatriya's sword is 
absolutely needed for the safety of the Brahmana ‘ ' 

One of the wise sayings of Chanakya is— ^T^RT ^ 

Study of Sastra becomes possible only in a country well 
protected by arms.'* 

One of the causes of the present degradation and poverty 
of our country is the extinction of the true Kshatriya spirit 
in the race. And Swamiji's ardent desire was to revive this 
Kshdtra Virya (the prowess of the Kshatriyas) in us. He often 
said to the younger generation: You will understand Gita better 
by playing football." ^‘You will be nearer Heaven with your 
biceps muscles a little stronger." “ We want muscles of iron 
and nerves of steel.*' 

Further, nothing was nearer to his heart than the enriching of 
the country by developing industries and opening up new 
resources by education. He said: Hungry people CJnnDt have 
religion.** Most of our national ills can directly and indirectly be 
traced to-day to this widespread poverty of the people. He felt it 
very keenly and used to evince often a strong sentiment against it 
in private talks as well as in public speeches. 

So he strove to revive the true spirit of the Varna and 
Ashrama Dharma, and not to decorate with a mass of 
flowers its rotten corpse. When we look at the modern Hindu 
Society from the standpoint of Dharma, we find there cnly two 
Vamas — Vaisyas and Sudras — and only one Ashrana — (he 
Grihasiha Ashramaf and that too only an apology for the ancient 
Grihastha Ashrama. If wo meet here and there with a Brahmana or 
a Sannyasin, though few and far between, he should be considered 
rather a fluke than a sequel to the social life. The modern caste 
consists solely of distinctions in interdining and intermarriage, and 
not of Dharma as it ought to be. Hence this order of things must 
be changed, not by holding conferences and sabhas^ but by starting 
such institutions and Ashrainas where the ideals will be lived and 
taught, and the real man will be made. 

Yet, he was not an iconoclast. He never tried to change or 
reset one single stone of the base on which rests our nat.onal 
edifice. His attitude towards the problem is succinctly put forth 
in his interview with a representative of the Hindu of Madras. He 
says there, I do not propose any levelling up of castes. Caste is 
a very good thing. Caste is the plan we want to follow. What 
caste really is. not one in a million understands. There is no 
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country in the world without caste. In India, from caste we reach 
to the point where there is no caste. Caste is based throughout on 
that principle. The plan in India is to make everybody Brahmana, 
theBrahmana being the ideal of humanity. If you read the history 
of India, you will find that attempts have always been made to raise 
the lower classes. Many are the classes that have been raised. Many 
more will follow, till the whole will become Brahmana. That is the 
plan. We have only to raise them without bringing down any body... 
Indian caste is better than the caste which prevails in Europe or 
America. I do not say it is absolutely good. Where will you be if 
there were no caste ? Where would be your learning, and other 
things, if there were no caste ? There would be nothing left for 
the Europeans to study if caste had never existed ! The Maho- 
medans would have smashed everything to pieces. Where do you 
find the Indian society standing still ? It is always on the nAove. 
Sometimes, as in the times of foreign invasionsp^ the movement has 
been slow, at other times quicker. This is what I say to ray 
countrymen. I do not condemn them. I look into their past. 1 
find that under the circumstances no nation could do more glorious 
work. I tell them that they have done well. 1 only ask them to do 

better Caste is continually changing 

Caste should not go ; but should only be readjusted occasionally. 
Within the old structure is to be found life enough for the building 
of two hundred thousand new ones. It is sheer nonsense to desire 
the abolition of caste. The new method is the evolution of the 
old. And this evolution of the old will be possible only by 
imparting true education to the people which would awaken the 
national ideal in their heart. So we see, like all great prophets of 
India, he ‘came to fulfil and not to destroy'. 

The next point in Mr. Pal's article that requires thorough sifting 
is his blurred conception of individual salvation. He says: *<As there 
is One Soul, or Brahman, in the universe, and as this universe is the 
Body of Brahman, so there is only One Humanity, which is the mind 
and spirit of Brahman; and the salvation of the individual can come 
only through the salvation of all ... . There can, therefore be 
no real salvation to the individual unless every other individual also 
attains perfect illumination.” Although there is a school of Vedantins, 
called EkajivavadinSf who hold a similar view, but this was not, nor 
can be, the view of the Swamiji, when liis whole life was a con- 
tradiction to the theory. Any one who has read his Jnana Yoga 
lectures cannot misunderstand his views on the point. Moreover, 
the theory put forth by Mr. Pal is full of logical fallacies. 

No doubt there is a Universal Mind which is known as Apara 
Brahman or Hiranyagarbha whose parts are the individual minds 
4 
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like so many waves of a broad ocean, yet it is wrong to say that 
there is only one humanity which is the Mind and Spirit of Brah- 
man, and the salvation of the individual can come only through 
the salvation of all." If by Humanity he means a special type of 
life-expression known as mankind, then certainly Humanity alone 
does not constitute the whole of Brahman's Body and Mind, since 
His being and life extends up to the smallest insects and plants, and, 
as such, if his theory of salvation were right, no man — no god — no^ 
being, could attain salvation so long as the last Jiva which is at 
present in the form of plant or insect, does not get the final illumi- 
nation. And suchian assertion would be tantamount to saying that 
hitherto none has attained salvation, nor can any one attain it in 
future, as infinite is the creation and infinite is the number of souls 
which would take infinite time to get illumined. Moreover, accord- 
ing to Vedanta, the Universe is eternally continuous, — there is no 
cessation of its existence, although it has changes of expression, 
hence salvation becomes impossible for any one in any time 1 The 
theory whose logical conclusion is so absurd and disastrous 
requires no serious attempt of refutation from any one. It is self- 
condemned. 

As in a physical body each cell has a life-history and destiny of 
its own apart from those of the corporal aggregate, although it comes 
to fill a certain part in the life-economy of the latter, — as in a 
society the destiny of an individual member is not absolutely the 
same as that of the society itself, though both are interdependent to 
a great extent,— as in the ocean the rise and fall of a wave is never 
deterred by the cumulative activities of the ocean although it is 
influenced by them, even so a Vyashti, ]iva can have salvation through 
the life of the Samashtiy Hiranyagarbha^ and need not wait till the 
end of creation for the same. So it is false philosophy to say that 
there can be no real salvation to the individual unless every other 
individual also attains perfect illumination." 

Lastly, we want to say a few words about Swamiji's Nation- 
alism. There is no denying that the Swarai Vivekananda is ** the 
prophet of our modern Nationalism," inasmuch as it was he who 
first struck the note of the nation's true life-principle in the heart of 
the people with an unfaltering voice and awakened our national 
self-consciousnes by revivifying the particular individuality of the 
race. It was he who for the first time said that India should 
remain ever India and can never be metamorphosed into the type 
of the Western nations, even as the Ganges cannot be rolled back to 
her icy source and made to begin a career anew. But his Nation- 
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alism was not idolatry,— a Wf^rship of the clod of earth or a selfish 
political sentiment that leads lo the self-aggrandisement of a people ; 
it was the holy passion for the spiritual genius and ideal of the 
race. On his vision loomed large that spiritual India which gave 
religion and culture to the world, which is the symbol of all that 
is gentle, good and benevolent, and which still survives all 
the ravages of time and onslaughts of alien hands, in her spiritual 
vigour unimpaired, to carry on her benign mission of humanizing 
the brute and spiritualising the man, of raising man the brute into 
man the Divine. He hugged that India to his soul and declared 
with a melting heart that every grain of dust of India was holy to 
him, and his life-dream was to rejuvenate that spiritual India which 
will give the lost ideal of life to man. 


VEDANTA IN LOS ANGELES. 

In response to repeated requests from the students of Vedanta 
in Los Angeles, the Swami Paramananda began a six weeks' course 
of lectures and classes there on June 18th. His visit a year ago 
had already awakened great interest and the announcement that 
he had returned called out at once large and appreciative 
audiences. Besides these meetings in the regular series he was 
invited to conduct a special course of Class Talks at the Metaphy- 
sical Library, besides delivering i ther special lectures elsewhere. 
At the close of his season, prolonged beyond the original schedule, 
he was so strongly urged to remain and establish a permanent 
Centre, that although he twice set a day for leaving, he was unable 
to resist the persistent pressure brought upon him. A house re- 
markably well-adapted for the work was secured at 1071, South Hoo- 
ver St., in one of the best sections of the City, and the first Service 
was held there on Sunday morning, August 20th. Since that time 
regular Sunday Services and bi-weekly classes have continued 
without interruption and great enthusiasm has been manifested in 
the new Centre. The Swami will remain in Los Angeles until the 
end of October. He will then resume his work at the Boston 
Vedanta Centre, leaving some one in charge of the Los Angeles 
centre during his absence. — .4 Correspondent, 
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The Ramakrishna Mission Bankura 
Famine Relief Fund. 


I beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following 
further donations up to 25th October, 1916, towards the Bankura 
Famine Relief Fund. 

The relief -work has been closed. 
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puttur ... 

1 

0 
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„ Sipri ... 

2 

0 
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• Corrections. 

(i) Mr. A. Gopal Rao, Madhavapuratn, contributed Re. 1 only and not Rs 2 
in two inslalments as were acknowledged in May and June issues. 

(ii) April issue, Small collections— Line 4 For Re. 1-5-10 read As. 13-10. 
(ill) May issue, Small collections, Mylapore. For Rs. 20-4-14 read Rs- 20-6-3. 


We sincerely regret for the unusual delay in bringing out our 
present issue owing to some unavoidable circumstances in connec- 
tion with the management of ihe paper. We hope to bring out 
the November number by the end of the month and the next 
issue in its usual time. 


EDITOR. 



FIRST QUESTION, 


d 

Ishtapoorta (sacrifices and charitable works) (thinking them) 
as works of supreme value, attain the world of the Moon 
and afterwards return (here) again. Therefore those Rishis 
who desire offspring go by the Southern (Path). Matter 
verily is this path of the manes. 

[The year is verily Prajapati — Here * year' means Time. Time 
indeed is Prajapati, the Lord of creation, as everything is within 
the control of time. Moreover, psychologically, the conception of 
time forms the basis of that of creation, inasmuch as creation is 
the phenomenon of causation (/. e.y of cause and effect). We cannot 
conceive of a cause changing into an effect without the necessary 
conception of moments which alone give us the idea of ante- 
cidence and sequence. Sri Krishna also says in the Gita— “ Of 
measurers I am Time". 

Two are his paths, etc —As the year has two parts according to 
the two solstices, so two paths are laid out by the Prajapati (Time) 
for the departed souls in accordance with the Law of Causation — 
Karma and its due effect. Vide our note on Ishavasya-Upanishad 
17, and Cf. Gita VII L 25. 

Ishtapoorta — 

?rr: to i 

ii 

The daily sacrifice of Agnihotra, penance, truthful nesS| 
maintenance of animals, feeding of the guests and feeding the 
birds and beasts— all these are called Ishta^ 

TOS T^TTOR w : ii 

Sinking wells or excavation of tanks for the public, building 
temples, giving food to the hungry, laying out public gardens — all 
these are called Poorta.^^ 

Matter verily is this path of the manes — Since those who are 
attached to the material life alone go to the chandra loka by this 
^ path of manes' and return again and again into this world, it is 
called matter in contradistinction to the other path spoken of in 
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the next Brahmana, wtiich lead to the spiritual illumination and 
non-birth. Mon over ihis Pi/n'-ynna is of the material conception 
of Lite— a gross dream of the soul, as it were, hence it is 
matter.] 

5 ^: || >© || 

«W again tTTHT by austerity by abstinence, 8tr3[»n by 

faith, ftfPn by knowledge, WWIR The Atman (Self) having 

sought by the North (Path) Wtf^W the Sun attain, 

<I?W( this (Sun) ^ verily JfHII«IIHof all the Pranas (forces) 
abode (source) <1?^ this immortal (impeiishable), W*W free 

from danger ; this ’RrtR supreme resort ; from this 

JH: again *T do not return. thus *5^: this (the Northern 

Path) the end {lit. restriction). tRf on the same this 

verse. 

But those who have sought the Atman by austerity, 
abstinence, faith and knowledge, attain the Aditya by the 
Northern Path. This is the source of all the forces, this 
is the immortal and free from danger, — this is the sup- 
reme resort. From there they do not return, (for) it is 
the end. There is the following sloka on it ; 

[Attain the Aditya — According to other Upanishads and the 
Brahma Sutras, such a soul goes by the Deva-yana (Path of gods) 
to the world of the Aditya and from there goes to the Brahma 
loka, the world of Brahma, and at the end of the cycle merges into 
Brahman with Brahma. This is known as the path of krama 
mukti (gradual liberation). 

This is the immortal etc. — As the attainer of this path has no 
more to undergo births and deaths of the human life in this world. 

It is the en<i— Sankaracharya explains of the text as 
* blocked' t. e. this Northern Path is blocked for the ignorant and 
persons devoid of the necessary qualities.] 
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5i^^n# ^ «iT|: ’IT I 

3flPT ^ qr fNum ^npri; q?T ^cTi’cfq^l^ ll > Ml 

'W’TT? with five feet with twelve forms ft?IT father 

of the sky above half excreting (giving rains) 

Wf : (the sages) say Wl again others these (the sages) 

the seer (the sun) of seven wheels on six-spoked 

(chariot) placed (^fit thus) Wj: say. 

(The sages) say that he is the father with five feet and 
twelve forms, giving rains from the upper half of heaven ; 
others of these again say that the seer is placed on (a 
chariot) of seven wheels and six spokes. 

[He is the father — The sun is called the father of all, since all 
life proceeds and is sustained by him. The sun is identified with 
the year or Time as he is the maker or measurer of Time. 

With five /eel—i,t., with the five seasons, including the 
Hemanta with the Winter. 

Twelve forms — i.e., the twelve months. 

The stfer— i.e., the sun who sees and knows all, since he is 
immanent in all in the form of energy. 

Seven wheels— i.e., the seven rays or colours known as the 
seven horses of the sun. 

Six spokes— the six seasons. 

ATote.— The drift of the text is that it is the Sun, the Prana, 
who makes the time and marks it out into the year which again 
has several sub-divisions and phases, and thus he is the controller 
and father of all. This sloka occurs in the Rig Veda — I, 164, 12.] 

qrnr: m ^ im ii 

Vra: the month ^ verily TOHlfil: Prajapati (lord of creatures) HfT 
its the dark fortnight ipi only matter Qpt: the bright 
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(fortnight) HWI: Prana. aWJH therefore ^ these >i:w: the Rishis 

in the bright (fortnight) f[C sacrifices perform ; 
other in lire other {i.e., in the dark fortnight). 

The month is verily Prajapati. Its dark fortnight is 
Matter, and the bright one the Prana. Therefore some 
Rishis perform their sacrifices in the bright fortnight ; 
others in the other half. 

[Note . — The same play of light and darkness — of Matter and 
energy— of activity and inactivity — which is manifest in infinite 
Time in the form of creation and dissolution (Srishti and Pralaya), 
is noticeable also in the period of the year in two solstices and also 
in the month in the form of two fortnights, and in the day in the 
form of Day and N’ight.] 

II 

WflTW: Day and Night % surely iRfnfif: Prajapati IWI its Slf •' 
day ipr indeed Prana (Energy) night verily 

matter. ^ who by day TWT in sex-intercourse “HJ****^ 
bine WWl Prana assuredly they dissipate, ttrft in 

night *IH when ?WT in sex-intercourse are united Wt that 

control HSf indeed. 

Day and Night are Prajapati ; its day is Prana (Energy) and 
night is matter. (So) those who unite in love by day dissipate 
their Prana, but control indeed is that when they unite in love by 
night. 

[But control indeed, etc . — We have translated the word Brahtna- 
charyatn of the text by ' control* — as it apparently means here 
‘ discipline' and self-control in matter of sex, and not ' conti- 
nence' which the word usually means.] 
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trbe 

Debanta Ikesari 


“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar/' 

“ Let me tell you, strength, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold the 
Upanishads, and believe that ‘ I am the Atman.’ ” 

^Swami Vivekananda. 


VOL. III.] 


there also we mi 
ties to Mayavadu 


[No. 7 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA * 

Sri Ramakrishna (to M.) : — “ He has become all these. I see it. 
But the other also is true. In one state the mind loses itself in the 
indivisible Absolute. At the sight of Narendra, my mind merges 
into that indivisible. What explanation would you give for that ? 

Moreover I cannot speak unless I come down one or two steps 
lower. 

Shankara's exposit^n of Vedanta is true, and true also is the 
Visishtadwaita theory of Ramanuja." 

Narendra ; — ''What is the Visishtadwaita theory”? 

Sri Ramakrishna : — " The Visishtadwaita theory, — the philo- 
sophy of Ramanuja — holds that Brahman consists of Jiva and 
Jagat. The all combined in One, 

Take, for instance a bel fruit. One person separated the pulp, 
shell and the seeds from each other. Next when the necessity 
arose to know the exact weight of the fruit, it could not be got by 
weighing the three separately. All had to be weighed together. 
First we have to take the pulp alone as of essential value, and not 
the shell, or the seeds. But next when you analyse you find that 
after all, the shell and the seeds are made of the same substance as 

*Tran8lated from the original Srt Sri Ramakrishna Kathamrita^ Part I, by M. 
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the pulp. First you have to proceed by discarding all—' not the 
Jiva, not the Jagat' — this is the process of Vichara (self- 
analysis). Brahman alone is the substance, and all else are non . 
substance (unreal). Next comes the realisation that * the shell ' and 
' the seed ' are of the same substance as Mhe pulp/ Whomyou|call 
Brahman, of Him only are these Jiva and Jagat. Whose is the 
Absolute (state). His is the Relative (state). So Ramanuja declared 
that Brahman consists of Jiva and Jagat (as His parts). This is‘ 
called Visishtadwaita-Vada" 

Sri Ramakrishna (to M.) : — I also see the same actually — why 
any Vichara then. I see He has become all this, — He has be- 
come the Jiva and Jagat (the spirit and matter). But unless your 
mind is awakened, you cannot realise the ChaitanyaJ* 

So long as one does not realise Him, one indulges in 
Vichara. It won’t do if you simply say in so many words of 
the mouth that you see Him. You will have to get the awakening 
{Chaitanya) through His gra( akening comes, one 

falls into Samadhi (super-c* _,.ff»tnow and then even 

this body is forgotten, — no longer one feels any attachment for 
wealth and woman ; no word other than that relating to God 
becomes palatable, and one feels pain even to hear the worldly talk. 

So I say the Chaitanya can be known only when one is 
awakened to the Chaitanya {i,e.f when the mind is illumined with 
the spiritual consciousness). 

Now I see, that He is known through Vichara in one way, and 
quite different is the knowledge one gets of Him through medi- 
tation. And quite another again is that when He Himself 
reveals. When He reveals himself to us — and that is called the 
Divine Incarnation— /.d., when He shows us his Nara^leela (the 
divine play in human form), then one feels no more any need of 
Vtchara, nor a necessity of others' explaining it to us. Do you 
know what it is like? When a match is rubbed in a dark 
room it strikes up a sudden flash of light, just so when He 
illumines us with similar sudden flashes, then all doubts are re- 
moved. How can He be known by such ratiocination ? " 

Narendra (to Sri Ramakrishna) But how is it that for 
three or four days I meditated upon Kali, yet nothing has hap- 
pened ”? 

*There is no English word that can convey the full significance of the Sans- 
krit word chit It is the pure principle of consciousness or intelligence which is 
not mental or relative, but absolute, and which forms the basis of all life and 
spirit. 
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Sh Ramakrishna : — ** Yes, everything will come slowly. Kali 
is no other than what you call Brahman. Kali is the Primal Energy 
{Sakti)f when inactive we call It Brahman, but when It functions in 
creation, preservation and destruction (of the universe), then we call 
It Sakti or Kali. Whom you call Brahman, the same I designate 
as Kali. Brahman and Kali are not different even as fire and !ls 
burning quality are not different. To think of fire necessarily 
means also to think of burning. To accept Kali means to accept 
Brahman and to accept Brahman means to accept Kali. Brahman 
and his Power are not different. That I call Sakti or Kali.*' 


HAYAVADA. 

{Continued from page 170.) 

When we pass on from the Rigveda Samhita to the Samhitas 
of the other Vedas, there also we meet with passages and ideas 
with decided proclivities to Mayavada. Some of the manirams of 
the Rigveda quoted above occur verbatim in Yajurveda and Alhar- 
vana. But like the Rigveda, the general trend is towards Cpasana 
and prayer. In the Karmakanda portion of the Brahraanas, as a 
rule we cannot expect to find much of philosophy of the Mayavada 
type, since it is incompatible to the kind of Karma the Brahraanas 
propound. Hence for the further development of the philosophy 
we have to take recourse to those portions of the Brahraanas which 
arc called Aranyakas and Upanishads and are generally known by 
the common appellation Jnanakanda. 

There also we find the transcendental philosophy has not been 
christened yet as Mayavada. In fact, the word Maya occurs no- 
where in all the twelve principal Upanishads,* except in Svetas- 
watara, and only once in the Brihadaranyaka. Still nobody 
can deny without being biassed by prejudices, that the entire litera- 
ture of the Upanishadic age is teeming with the ideas on which 
Sankara can well formulate the Mayavada. 

As, in a drama, there is the hero to represent the central pur- 
pose of the plot, and the other characters are only auxiliaries to help 
for the full expression of the theme ; as, in the pictures too we find 
a central figure which stands for the main object of the picture, 
whereas the foreground and the back ground are meant only to 
lend a handsome setting to that figure of interest, so the one idea 

* Isha, Kena, Katha, Prasna, Mundaka, Mandukya, TaiUiriya, AiUreya, 
Chchandogya, Bribadarauyaka, Swetaswatara and Kuusitaki. 
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that rings supreme throughout the Upanishads is what has been 
expressed in one of the maniratm of the Brihadaranyaka Upani« 
shad — 

From the unreal lake me to the real, from the darkness take 
me to the light, from the mortal take me to the immortal." This 
thirst for the real, this hankering after immortality is the princi- 
pal theme of the Upanishads. All other divergences from this 
central idea are only to point out by contrast the ephemerality of 
the world. Chchandogya Upanishad defines this Bliss of Immor- 
tality thus — 

** That which is Bhuma is verily the immortal bliss. Bliss is 
not in the finite. Bhuma is the bliss." And in the next mantram 
it tells us what is Bhuma — 

H 

Where one sees not one another, one hears not one another, 
one knows not one another, that is Bhuma. Where one sees others, 
one hears of others, one knows of others, that is the finite (state). 
The Bhuma is immortality and the finite is the mortal state." 
There is no need of pointing it out here that this Bhuma, as descri- 
bed above, means nothing but that infinite Absolute Existence, which 
is alone the immortal state. The present finite condition of ours, 
where we behold diversity, is called the mortal state. The Sveta • 
swatara Upanishad tells us that “ by knowing the Absolute Being 
alone we can attain immortality and not otherwise." Kathopanishad 
describes more fully how this immortality should be attained : — 

vftn ii 

There is one absolute Being, the inner soul of all, He makes 
His own form appear as many. Him the wise see in their own self 
for them is the eternal bliss and not for others. " 

mnwwi ?rT^: h 

** He is the real among the unreal, the life of the living ; 
being one He dispenses the desired objects to many (f. e,, 
to the different beings). Him the wise men see in their own soul, 
for them is eternal peace and not for others. " 
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In these two manlrams we are asked to find the Absolute in 
our own sod. Other Upanishads also contain innumerable 
passages that subscribe to the same view. In the Rigveda we have 
seen that this Absolute has not yet got any particular appellation 
except ** Purusha/* Hiranyagarbha/' etc. But coming to the 
Upanishads we find it has got a distinct nomenclature, viz,^ Brah- 
man and Atman. Both the v;ords occur in the Rigveda, yet 
in different senses. There, Brahman in masculine gender means 
the chief of the sixteen priests, who directs the sacrifices, and in 
the neuter gender it means hymns. The word Atman has always 
been used for the individual soul ; on some occasions only it means 
vitality. But in the Upanishads both the words invariably stand 
for the Absolute. The Upanishads mention of two aspects of 
this Brahman, one as full of qualities and another divested of all 
qualities. The Prasna Sruti tells us clearly of it— 

qal to i 

‘ This Brahman is of double nature, O Satyakama, as superior 
and inferior and is denoted by Om.” These two aspects of 
Brahman are termed by Sankara as Saguna and Nirguna Brahman. 
As Saguna Brahman, He is the cause of this phenomenal world. 
He is the creator, preserver and destroyer of the whole universe — 

Br ^ a sft ii 

“ One, colourless is He, yet He produces various colours 
through His infinite power, for some unscrutable purpose. From 
Him the universe proceeds in the beginning and unto Him it goes 
back (in dissolution) in the end. May the Bright One endow us 
with noble thoughts." 

ftrrow 'np«rt it 

“ Fire is His head, the Sun and the Moon are the two eyes, 
the sky is the ears, and His speech is the Vedas. His breath is the 
air, and the whole universe His heart. This earth is His feet. 
And he is the inner soul of all living beings. ” 

There are many such descriptions of this Saguna aspect in 
almost all the Upanishads. The Saguna aspect is only meant 
for Upasana ; that is, in the beginning when one has the full con- 
sciousness of the reality of the world, let one consider this whole 
world as the Brahman Himself and then meditate upon him. 
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^ ^4? 4V fTRT II 

Brahman is all this, from Him it comes out, in Him it exists 
and into Him it dissolves itself. He should be worshipped with 
perfect equanimity of mind. ” 

Chchandogya and Brihadaranyaka Upanishads give us detailed 
processes of this meditation so that we may advance step by step 
towards the realisation of the Universality of Brahman. This 
meditation or Upasana is only possible in the Saguna aspect of 
Brahman, because mind cannot think of the Nir^iina or Absolute 
state. We are told in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishads that in the 
relative state alone, duality is possible ; then one sees different 
objects, one smells different objects, one hears differently, one shows 
respect to others, then one thinks of others; but when the conscious- 
ness is awakened that all this is Atman, there is only one Atoan, 
then who is there to see whom, who is there to hear of whom, who 
is there to speak to whom, who is there to think of what, hew to 
know what ? How to know Him due to whom all knowledge is 
possible ? How can the knower be known ? '' This is the Abso- 
lute state of the Brahman, where there is no duality, no knower, 
known or knowledge, what is beyond all possible assertion of mind 
and speech. The same Upanishad tells us again : — 

This Atman is not this, nor that, noi anything, that you can 
speak of. It cannot be received (by the senses). It receives not 
others ; It is imperishable, It causes not anything to perish ; It 
is unmixed (simple) ; It mixes not with anything ; It is unbound; 
It binds not others ; " and so on. The same Atman in conjunc- 
tion with the mind and the senses is known as the individual }iva, 
the enjoyer of the sense objects i — 

The sages say that the enjoyer .consists of the body, the 
senses and the mind.” Though due to ignorance man thinks him- 
self as the body, yet when his mind is purified by continuous 
study of the Vedanta, and faith becomes steady by constant medita- 
tion of the Atman, then he will realise— 

4 414^1 4T ^4^4414 f 4^44 45^4 4^44 1 

4rT444tS4»STt4nr 4 f54& fWIfTT^ II 

“ It is never born, nor does it die. It is the omniscient. 
Nothing is bon of it, nor is it born of anything. It is uncreated, 
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eternal, changeless, absolute. It perishes not when the body Peri- 
shes.*' 

When this inner Atman is realised in the term of the Absolute, 
then all the knots of the heart are rent asunder, all ignorance goes 
away, all delusion is dispelled, and the realising soul, transcend- 
ing this relative sphere of pain and pleasure, birth and death, this 
field of never ceasing activity, attains the unbroken peace of immor- 
tality. The Kathopanishad tells us — 

“ The wise never grieves knowing the Self as bodiless, infinite 
and absolute. It exists even when the body does not exist." 

** It is beyond sound touch and colour and so it is beyond 
taste and smell. It has neither beginning nor end. It is beyond 
intellect. It is the immutable Absolute, Knowing it alone one is 
released from the jaws of death." When man attains this know- 
ledge of the Absolute Atman, then he loses all individuality and 
becomes one with the Atman Itself. 

<5^ g^f^3n!T?r jfiaw ii 

When pure water is poured into pure water, it becomes the 
same ; so, O Goutama, becomes the Atman of the sage who has 
realised." 

The Mundakopaiiishad tells the same thing — 

i 

“ As the river having flown into the ocean, merges into it, 
giving up all its name and form, so the sage attains the Supreme 
Being, being freed from all name and form." 

Here the Sruti clearly tells us that all our individuality is due 
to Nama and Rupa, /.<?., name and form. In ordinary state of 
ignorance we identify ourselves with this Nama and Bupa, But 
the moment the true knowledge of the Atman dawns within us, we 
come to realise that we are the Atman, we are beyond Nama and 
Rupa, andithat very instant vanishes away all our individuality 
with its associates, the Nama and Rupa, What exists then is one 
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unbroken Absolute Atman. If this be true, then it comes to 
mean that the Absolute Atman is the real nature of man, the 
Paramarthic state of the individual soul ; whereas the present 
individualised condition of his is only a super-imposed state brought 
about by the play of Natna and Riipa. Just so is this phenomenal 
world also. It is the limited expression of the same Absolute 
Brahman, and the limitation is in name only. When Svetaketu 
asked his father about that object by knowing which all other 
things of the world became known, his father replied : — 

w 

“ As, by knowing a piece of earth, all other earthen objects 
become known. What is termed modification, is only in speech, 
(ue.^ it has no actual existence). The earth alone is real," So — 

' Whole of the Universe is the Atman, that is the real, and 
thou art that Atman, O Svetaketu V 

Here the three cardinal points of the Mayavada have been 
beautifully expressed. (I) This world is the manifestation of the 
Atman. (2) It appears as if it has undergone modification, but 
truly speaking, modification has no real existence, it is merely 
verbal. A mud-pot is mud after all, the particular name and 
form of the pot do not exist separate from mud and have not 
brought any real change in the essence of mud, and when the 
pot breaks the form vanishes away, yet the substance, mud, still 
remains in the form of dust or broken pieces of the pot. So, the 
change that we notice in the case of the modification of cause into 
effect, is not of the substance, but it is a change from form to form, 
from name to name, that is ail. Before the shaping of the pot, the 
earth was in the form of a lump ; next, its name and form of lump 
are changed into the name and form of the pot, and when the pot 
bleaks that particular name and form will vanish, and the 
earth will be visible under the name and form of dust ; thus goes 
the cycle c f the so-called cause and effect. Here we mark that the 
particular name and form disappear every time. Hence it is non- 
eternal, and therefore it is non-existent when compared with the 
substance which is comparatively eternal. Just so this world is the 
modified expression of the great Atman, but in reality the modifi- 
cation is of name and form only, and has not touched the real 
nature of the Atman. It is ever reposing in its eternal grandeur. 
The world being a modification of the name and form must be 
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non-essential, while the Atman alone is the eternal reality. And 
every individual soul is that Atman in reality. Such is the Maya- 
vada we find in the Upanishads and in that ancient Vedic age of 
India. Sankara did not give out anything new, fabricated by his 
mighty intellect when he spoke of this Mayavada, but he employ- 
ed his unparalleled genius only to gather up all the scattered pearls, 
that we find in the Vedas, and made them into a beautiful regal 
necklace to be worn by the sages and the saints alone, and by those 
who long to be freed from this trammel of Samsara. 


NAMBIYANDAR-NAMBI THE TAMIL VYASA. 

R7 

SrhMa, 

In thelengthv roll of the makers of devofonal Tamil lite- 
rature, no other name is cherished bv Saivilcs with grateful re- 
membrance and deep veneration tian that of the ^rahmana priest, 
Nambiyandar-Nambi. Himself c poet of no niea> order, Nambi 
undertook, at the instance of the then king, Abhavi Kulasekhara 
Chola, the colossal task of colUfding, arranging aid editing the 
scattered hymns of the early S iivilc Saints, and it is U lis labours 
that we now owe the possession of the sacred and priceless antho- 
logy collectively known as the " Devaram'*, — the garhnd of the 
God. This unique work has but one parallel in the wcvld in the 
anthology, Nalayira Prabandam, of the hymns of the Vcis’inavite 
Alwars of South India, ascribed to Saint Nathamuni. B»th these 
works constitute a portion of the devotional lyric poetr;^ of the 
Tamils. The Devaram and its less voluminous but equaly pre- 
cious compeer, the Nalayira Prabandun, are looked upon by their 
respective votaries as equal in sanctity to the Samskrit Vedas, The 
faith and fervour of these twj have for centuries continued to 
infuse a loftv sense of Bhakti into the mhids of the countless millicns 
of the Tamil land. Their chants are being heard with rapturous 
emotion in every temple and on every occasion where provision 
has been made therefor. What Vyasa was to the disorganiseo 
Vedas that Nambiyandar-Nambi was to the Devaram and Natha** 
muni to the Nalayiram. 

Great achievements have, like great rivers, very insignificant 
beginnings, and in the hands of the credulous persons such origins 
have often been so wrapped up in a sort cf miraculous splendour 
gpd ^ halo of sanctity that at this distance of lime we are unable to 
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glean the truth from the fable. Similar was the case with the 
anthology of Devaram. It had its indirect cause in a miracle 
wrought by the Brahmana boy Nambiyandar-Nambi, and to give 
a sketch of his life is to tell the story of the resuscitation of Deva* 
ram from oblivion. 

Abhaya Kulasekhara Chola, who ruled from his capital at 
Tiruvarur, was an ardent Saivite. Very often he had heard with 
rapturous devotion and piety, stray verses of the hymns of the 
three famous Saivite Saints (Appar, Jnanasambandar and Sundarar) 
from the mouths of the devotees who frequented his court. The 
king tried his best, with all the resources at his command, to make 
a collection of these hymns, but he tried in vain. His disappoint- 
ment continued til! a miracle of the Brahmana boy referred to 
above reached his ears. 

Very little isirnown of the family and early life of Nambi 
yandar-Nambi. ^ is father, an \di Saiva by caste, was the heredi- 
tary priest of a temple at Naraiynr dedicated to God Ganesa under 
the awful designition of Polla Pillaiyar. As is the case with all 
Brahmana boys young Nambi*s early sacraments, including his 
Upanayanam, 'lad all been done n time, and he was put to school 
under a local pedagogue. His devotional temperament soon began 
to show itsel and an incident happened which brought him fame 
and name. When on a certain day, his father was obliged to 
absent hinself from the village he entrusted the charge of the 
temple to his young son. The boy was immensely glad of this 
unexpected opportunity, and no sooner his father's back was 
turned Uan he betook himself to the temple and did puja to the 
God wih a devotion that could scarcely be found in a boy of such 
a tender age. He brought choicest offerings of cakes, fruits, etc., 
for tit God's neivedya, laid them before Him, and prayed to Him 
withsincerity that He should condescend to taste them. But the 
Goa tasted not, and the hoy ;houghl that the God's aversion to his 
offerings was probably due to his own iinworthiness. He quickly 
determined that such an unworthy person should live no more, 
jiid immediately began to put an end to himself by knocking his 
lead against a stone. But the God hastened to his rescue, and 
directing him to be quiet, ate the whole offerings. Nambi was 
overjoyed at this manifestation of divine grace on him and he im- 
plored the God to be his rwn Teacher in future, in preference to 
the mortal Guru under whom he was then studying. The God 
consented and thenceforih Nambi discontinued going to school, 
but learnt everything worth learning from the God himself. It is 
Uttk wonder, then, that the boy soon became proficient in all 
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sciences. His devotion to the God crystallised itself into his small 
but beautiful poem Irattairnaniraalai of 30 verses, which be 
composed in praise of the God. 

The news of the miracle soon reached the ears of the king, 
who in spite of his abiding faith was sceptic enough to disbelieve it 
at first. With a view to see and learn matters in person, he came 
to Naraiyur, collected vast quantities of eatables in the shape of 
fruits, cakes, etc., and requested Nambiyandar-Nambi that the God 
should be prevailed upon to consume the same. Nambi prayed 
accordingly, and the God, in order to satisfy His devotee and to 
remove the lingering doubt in the mind of the king, stretched forth 
His ^trunk-hand* and devoured in a trice the whole quantity that lay 
heaped up in two or three villages near by. The king was more 
than satisfied and he at once begged his pardon for entertaining a 
doubt as to the truth of the miracle. A happy idea then entered 
his mind that through the Brahmana boy who was the favourite of 
the God, he could have his desire of obtaining the Devarara fulfilled. 
He therefore requested Nambi that he should try to obtain through 
God's grace the long-lost hymns of the Saivite Saints. The obliging 
Nambi went again into the temple and implored Divine grace for 
the purpose. He soon had a vision which gave him to understand 
that the collection of the hymns could be found in a room behind 
the Dancing Hall {Chit-Sabha) of the shrine at Chidambaram with 
the finger-prints of the authors over it. The God was further 
pleased to give out to His disciple a very brief sketch of the lives of 
the several devotees that had lived in the past. 

Nambiyandar-Nambi informed the king of the vision he had, 
and the latter placing implicit confidence in the statement, started 
at once to Chidambaram with his informant. While there, Nambi 
composed a poem of seventy verses in praise of the Lord at 
Chidambaram, presumably to win the favour of the custodians of 
the shrine to his mission. But the far-famed ** three-thousands of 
Tillai’* paid no heed to his prayer. Actuated by a bigoted perversity 
that is still shared by those that possess unpublished palm leaf 
manuscripts and decline to lend them to be published, theOikshitas 
of Chidambaram refused to part with the literary treasure, unless 
the three Saints who had kept it there came back to claim it. The 
royal displeasure could nut then barm the clergy and in conse« 
quence, the king, like the famous Alexander of Macedon, had to 
seek recourse to a stratagem to solve the difficulty. He ordered 
that the images of the three Saints should be taken round the streets 
in procession, and when the same came before the Natya Mandira 
of the shrine^ the king said to the Btabmanas, " Now, sirs, the three 
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Saints have come back to you as desired. Please let me have the 
literary treasure. ” Outwitted by the ingenuity and ready response 
of the king, the Brahmana priests consented to hand over the 
treasure to the king. It was brought out from an inner room, and 
when it saw the light of day, a thick coating ot earth was all that 
could be seen there. The mud-coating was carefully removed, 
and suflicieiit oil was poured into the heap so that the white ants 
that still clung to it might leave it. After these precautions the 
collection was examined, and it was found that only a fragment 
was intact. The king's disappointment knew no bounds when he 
saw that the major portion had been ea!cn away by white ants.. 
But to solace him a Voice was heard at that time to the effect that 
what was necessary for the age had alone been preset ved and the 
rest irrevocably lost. The king was glad to hear it, and he then 
commissioned Nambiyandar-Narabi to arrange the collection and 
he did so. 

Those that have had an idea of Ihc enormous task that editors 
have to undertake in bringing to light a new work would realise 
the serious difficulties that might have confronted Nambiyandar- 
Nambi in his labour of love. With the only material before him, 
he had to edit a work that should satisfy all. How well he has 
succeeded in his attempts posterity has testified. It is no wonder 
then that his edition of the Devaram is proclaimed as having been 
brought out by a miracle. None else could have done it* 
better, and posterity owes a debt of gratitude that it can never hope 
to repay the saint. 

The hymns of Jnanasambanda were arranged into three parts, 
those of Appar into three parts and those of Sundarar into one 
part. The works of Manikkavachaka constituted the eighth part,, 
and the Tirumantram of Tii umular was assigned the tenth part* 
The poems of Tirumahkai 1‘cvar and eight others formed the. 
seventh part, and the poems of Tiruvalavayudaiyar and eleven 
others, including Nambiyandar-Nambi, constituted the eleventh part. 

This over, Nambi composed a poem in Antadi metre of 89 
verses, giving a very brief sketch of the lives and exploits of the 
Saivite Saints as related to him by the God PolJa Pillaiyar of 
Naraiyur. This work tormed the basis of the monumental work of 
Sekkizhar, which now goes by the iictme of Periya Puranam/' Of 
all the saints, jnanasambanda seems to have been the favourite of 
Nambiyandar-Nambi, and it is to this fact that we should ascribe 
the six different poems which Nambi composed in honour of the 
gaint. In praise of Saint Appar a small poem of eleven stanzas 
entitled Ekadesa Jiilalai has also been composed. 
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We have stated above that the Devaram is a lyric anthology, 
and for some time after the collection and arrangement of the 
same, the king and Nambi were unable to obtain the tunes with 
which the hymns should be sung. Inquiries revealed the fact that 
a lady of the family of Tiru Nilakanta Perurapanan of Erukkattam- 
puliyur (modern Rajendrapatnam, Chidambaram Taluk) was in 
possession of the tunes, and the king went at once to that village, 
and brought the lady with due honours to Chidambaram before 
the Kanaka Sabha, and requested her to sing the hymns with the 
appropriate tunes which were carefully listened to by a sect of 
Vellalas and handed down to later generation. These Vellalas 
assumed the name of Oduvars (reciters) and it is to their care and 
attention that we owe the melodius and sublime chant of the 
Devaram that is heard wherever it is sung. We may compare the 
labours of the Oduvars in this respect with those of the Brahmanas 
who rendered such signal service in transmitting the Vedas to 
posterity. 

The mission of Nambiyandar-Nambi was over and he then 
retired into obscurity from which he does not emerge afterwardsi 
His end was like his beginning spent in the village of Naraiyur^ 
but there is no mention of a fact or tradition as to how and when 
he met his death. Yet his name and fame would last for ever and 
the teeming millions of Tamils of Scuth India and beyond who go 
into raptures at the chants of the Devaram hymns would with one 
voice proclaim him as the saviour of their souls. 

Besides the anthology, Nambiyandar-Nambi is the author of 
ten short poems which have been mentioned above. Every one, 
though short, is sweet and breathes sincere devotion to God in 
every line. He has aUempted every kind of composition, Irattai 
manimalai, Antadi, Viruttarn, Muranianikkovai, Ulamalai, Kalam- 
bakam, Togai, etc., and his success hrs been uniform. We do not 
Vnow whether he was the author of any Sanskrit work, and most 
probably he did not attempt any in ihat language. The collection 
of Devaram itself would have occupied his whole lifetime, though 
it is traditionally asserted that the collection was found'" cn bloc in 
^ room at the shrine of Chidambaram. 

Now a word about the age of Nanbiyandar-Nambi. Sekkizhar, 
"the author of Periya Puranara, had based his work on the “ Tirut- 
tondar Tiruvandadi ” of Nambi, juid jve know from an inscription 
in the temple at Tiruvarur that Periya Puranam was composed in 
the reign of Kulottunga Chola 1 (107j-1118). So, Nambi should 
have been a contemporary or predecessor, probably the latter, of 
Sekkizhar. We have stated above that the anthology was composed 
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at the instance of Abhayakulasekhara Chola and that he had his 
capital at Tiruvarur. In all probability, this Abhaya should have 
been Rajadhiraja Deva I (1018-1053) who shared the Chola throne 
with Rajendra Chola 1 (1011-1044). For administrative reasons, 
Abhaya should have had his headquarters at Tiruvarur. Con- 
sidering all these, we would not be in the wrong if we suggest the 
first half of the 11th century as the age of Nambiyandar-Nambi. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN HINDU SOCIETY.^ 

BY 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, B.A,, B.L. 

It is as necessary in national, as in individual, life, that at least 
now and then we must pause awhile, and try, during a few moments 
of calm and self-possessed examination of methods and results, to 
ascertain what has been the sum of our dreams and aspirations, of 
our efforts and achievements, during our immediate and remoter 
past. But for such self-examination in the calm temple of our hearts, 
our activities will be unrelated to our past and our future and will 
be a mere tale of sound and fury signifying notliing.” It is the only 
door by which a diviner light and fragrance come into the dust and 
glare of our daily life and irradiate and perfume our little lives 
'^rounded with a sleep.’’ My task in the following pages will be to do 
this work to some extent and to sum up the forces and tendencies in 
modern life in Hindu India, so that we may go forward ' never 
hasting, never resting,’' and reseat our beloved land in her seat of 
glory among the nations of the world. 

That the Varnashrama Conference has a great place in our 
national regeneration will be obvious to us on a moment’s reflection. 
It is indeed a little curious to know that its approach into the arena 
of practical activity has been viewed in a hostile spirit or with indul- 
gent contempt by other associa:ions and conferences. Every move- 
ment in India in modern times, though begun with the announcement 
of its being a liberation and deliverance of the human spirit from age- 
long tyranny and ignorance, soon degenerates into a sect which 
seeks intolerantly to push out of the held of national service other 
movements and agencies which have an equally laudable aim in view* 
The Varnashrama Conference seeks to give due and proper promi- 
nence to the Shastraic ideals of life and conduct in ^e scheme of 
national service and national regeneration, and the numerous sons of 
India who have hitherto been dumb and inarticulate in the face of 
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transforming agencies of various sorts have now become alive to the 
need of rallying round the banner of our immemorial and eternali 
social and spiritual ideals. Such is the origin of this new movement 
and such are its aims and aspirations. 

The organismal conception of society — a truth recently learnt by 
us from the West though it is one of the basic truths taught is our 
sacred books — is one that must be ever present in our minds if we are 
to understand fully the scope and importance of this great subject. 
We must remember that in the larger life of society, as in the life of 
the individual, there are vitalising and devitalising elements and forces; 
and without a proper comprehension of this fact we may err from the 
right path to an irreparable extent and thus reform in haste and 
repent at leisure. The conception of an organism involves organs, 
purposiveness, adaptability to environment, competition ana survival 
of the fittest, progress, and correlation of structure and unction. 
We must have in us a keen sense of »*esponsibility and a cltir idea 
of the means and the goal, whenever we seek to effect social trans- 
formations. He is a menace to society and a danger to civil sation 
who takes up this greatest of all tasks in a spirit of light-htarted 
frivolity and out of a desire for cheap glory. 

Another truth that we should never fail to remember is th? im- 
portance and sifinificance of race. We have no quarrel with t'kose 
who mope in the museums of thought or who stand by the grave- 
yards of the past and speed « 

Through many a listening chamber, cave and ruin, 

And starlight wood, with fearful steps pursuing 
Hopes of high talk with the departed dead. 

It is only when they come out of such museums and graveyards 
of the mind and .din their theories into our ears and hinder our 
onward march by shouting out “ Eureka ” and skipping across the 
road of progress that they become a nuisance to those who have to 
do serious work in life for individual and national uplift in the near, 
and in the distant, future. However races originated, whatever might 
have been the elements that went into the melting-pot, the great, 
distinct, and pure races of the world have each got racial self-respect 
and racial self-consciousness in a pre eminent degree. Mr. H. S. 
Chamberlain says in a luminous passage in his great book on The 
Foundations of the Nineteenth Century : 

Mothing is so convincing as the consciousness of the possession of Race 
The man who belongs to a distinct, pure race never loses the sense of it. The 
gusrdian angel of his lineage is ever at his side, supporting him where he loses 
hii foothold, warning him like the Socratic Doeinon where he is in danger of 
gjing astray, compelling obedience, and forcing him to undertakings which, 
deeming them impossible, he would never have dared to attempt .... Race lifts 
I man above himself. 

Whatever might be the various ideals and activities that a race 
fpight have for the assiurance of stability and its material pro^ress^ 
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U always has in the chamber of its heart a pure temple of thought and 
emotion where before the God of its worship, the ideal of its divines! 
moments, the object of its highest adoration it bows in speechless 
contemplation and rapt ecstasy. Tt is the racial genius that deter- 
mines the conceptions of the noblest members of the race as to what 
type constitutes the crown and glory of human life and human achiever 
hient. This is a fact that we must never forget in the course of our 
schemes for social consolidation and social transformation, for, other- 
wise, we may prove traitors to the best elements in us and to the 
^vereign purposes of our racial life and thus be guilty of lese majesU 
in the realm of social endeavour. 

It nafurally follows from the above facts and ideas that racial life 
and raciai ideals should be, and are, closely inter-related and inter- 
connected. The strong and vigorous life of the race depends solely 
on its loyalty to the racial ideals and the strenuous efforts made to 
increas'ngly realise those ideals in daily life. Further, deviations 
from sich ideals and disloyalty to them even by ore generation may 
introAice deadly poisons into the bodv social and bring about decay 
and cisintegration and death. Mr. C. W. Saleeby says in his valu- 
able book on The Methods of Race-Re^en :ratwn : 

fhere is no public nor private deed that may not affecj, in ways unseen 
or S4cn, the quality of a people— so sensitive and impressionabk; is the life of a 
coninunity, so great the consequences which may flow from the slightest cause. 

Some friends of ours within our social fold tell us, let us change 
oir social ideals and institutions, because they are hindrances to 
irogress and because other races who have not got them have pro- 
gressed to a remarkable extent. Wc must ask them, how have you 
discovered any relation of cause and effect between tie progress 
achieved by other races and the absence among them of our social 
ideals and institutions ? All that von can say is that their progress 
and the absence of our social ideals among them are seen sice by side. 
It is illogical to infer from concomitance any relation of cause find 
effect. We say that wonderful progress and the presence of cur 
social ideals and institutions co-existed in this great land in its historic 
and memorable past and that hence your inferences are unsupported 
by logic or by facts. In fact the laws of national and racial growth 
and decay are no more known in full to our limited inner visior than 
are the laws of individual life and death. Only the Divine Vfind 
knows them in all their fulness of operation. Our duty in national, as 
in individual life, is to be loyal to the light given to us by Him, to do 
the work asigned to us by Him, and to surrender unto Him the fruit 
of our actions. 

Experiments that affect social life for weal or woe are not like 
^perimepts in ^ laboratory. These have not got any far-reaebing 
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consequences ; they deal with the material universe and not with the 
world of souls; and any errors or miscalculations or mishandlings may 
be set right by later adjustments. But those have subtle and far- 
reaching consequences disastrous to human beings and societies in a 
manner and to an extent that admit of no rectitication or palliation. 

There are other friends of ours who dwell in a fool^s paradise 
and say that the Indian race has a deathless vitality and that this 
cannot be injured or affected by any alterations that we may make 
in regard fo our social ideals and institutions. Wherefrom tkey 
derive their wonderful gift of prophecy we do not know. We hjve 
seen various flourishing societies and civilisations decay and ds- 
appear owing to their conscious disloyalty to their highest race-ideas 
and the disappearance of self-conscbusness, self-discipline and sef- 
respect. Swami Vivekananda says : 

1 hare said elsewhere that every natbn has a national purpose of its own. 
ICilher in ihedience to the law of nature or by virtue of the superior genius o the 
great ones, the social manners and customs of every nation are being moude£ 
into shape, suitable to bring that purpose t> fruition. In the life of every na:ion 
besides that purpose and those manners and customs that are essentially neceaary 
to effect that purpose, all others are superfluous. It does not matter whe:her 
those superfluous customs and manners gnw or disappear ; but a nation is sore 
to die, when the main purpose of its life is hit." (Pages 1214 and 1221, Svami 
Vtvekananda's Compiet Works.) 

It hence behoves us to walk warily and with clear- sigited 
circumspection in the path of progress consistently with our higiest 
racial aims and ideals. Sir Rabindranath Tagore, a rare genius en- 
dowed with penetrating vision and passionate patriotism, says : “ The 
strength of a race is limited. If we lourish the ignoble, we are boind 
to starve the noble.” Every race, composed as it is of various de- 
ments and consisting of men and vomen of different degrees of 
mental, moral, and spiritual attainmeit, cannot lay claim to an infinity 
of life or an infinity of vital ene gy, irrespective of its jealcus 
watchfulness of its ideals and the careful ordering of the Jives of ts 
members. 

So far as our great race is concerned, we have, owing to tie 
tapas and tejas (austerity and spiritial radiance) of our ancestos 
derived physical frames endowed with considerable purity and grace 
that are in proper and harmonious combination with energy anc 
power. Do you think for a moment thai the bright eyes and self- 
conscious refinement in the faces of our brothers and the modesty and 
sweetness and beauty and grace that shine in the faces of our sisters 
and make them 

Spirits still and brig.it 

With something of :he angeVlight 

are an accident in the long chapter of human evolntion 7 Nature 
knows no accidents, no surprises, no freaks, no effects without 
causes. But, though thqs our heredity is ^ood, let us not forget 
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that environment is an even more important factor than heredity 
in the moulding of individual lives. Mr. Balfour laid stress on 
this circumstance some years ago when he put in a strong plea 
against our minds coming too much under th sway of the modern 
pseudo-science of Eugenics. It is hence our duty to recognise 
ho\^ far our falling away from the social environments designed 
by the inspired sages has been causing us untold harm and 
sufering and has led to our degeneration in spits of the 
initial impetus given by them and transmitted to us thiough the 
medium of heredity. Our highest individual and national good can 
b< attained only by deepening and broadening the spiritual founda- 
tions of our life and by realising the great social and spiritual ideals 
d our race in individual and national life. 

It is here that the secret of the unexampled vitality of the Hindu 
race lies. There is its heart-point We cannot, at the 

bidding of the editors or orators or pamphleteers or authors of to-day 
within our fold or outside it, stab our mother in her heart-point and 
then seek to galvanise the corpse by social electrical currerts clis- 
co\ered by them. We prefer tc follow the lead of our Dharma 
Sas^rakaras and our Acharyas — our holy guides who are themselves 
under the guidance of our Beloved Lord Sri Krishna, our 

Some friends of ours have been wise and original enough to 
challenge the correctness of the isc of the phrase “ Hindu Society.” 
Just as there are wise students atd observers of our religion who are 
so bewildered by the rich compexity of our religious concepts as to 
be unable to realise the wonderful unity underlying all of them and 
to be ready to assert that Hindiism is a bundle of contradictions and 
h;s no unifying and comprehendve spiritual conceptions, so there are 
Vise students and observers of oir society who are so bewildered by 
tie caste system as it was and ai it is and by the new-fledged, imma- 
tire, and contradictory theories as to racial origins and racial compo- 
fition in India as to assert thzt such a generic term as ‘Hindu Society’ 
:annot be applied to people? so evolved and so divided as are the 
peoples inhabiting India. But only those who are blind to the unity 
underlying the caste system and to the essential unity of the Hindu 
race display such phenomenal ipporance. I shall deal with the caste 
system briefly later on. I wish, however, to say here how behind the 
show of scholarship that talks learnedly about Aryans and Dravidians 
and Kolarians and Aceadians and what not while we “ wonder with a 
foolish face of praise,” th*re is absolutely no substance that deserves 
our commendation or even attention. The original home of the 
Aryans has been a veritabe wanciering Jew in the realm of specula- 
tion. It began its wanderings in the last century, whatever may or 
may not have been the wanderings of the Aryans themselves, an(} 
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ever since then it has been wandering with faltering steps disconso- 
late. After ranging here, there, and everywhere, it is now stranded 
on the top of the North Pole with no company besides that of 
walruses and polar bears. Thanks to the labours of some South 
Indian scholars, the original home of the so-called Dravidian race has 
now begun its peregrinations and it is at the present moment gasping 
for breath in the submerged continent of Atlantis. Indeed till Indian 
history comes to be properly written by patriotic and well-informed 
Indians themselves, no great national achievement will be possible. 
The present histories of India which give to us and our youths the 
above crude theories and a thousand other misconceptions, are well 
described by Sir Rabindranath Tagore thus : “ This history has, as 
it were, slipped the true holy book of India within a volume of the 
marvellous Arabian Nights* Tales : our boys learn by rote every line 
of this Arabian Nights, but none opens the sacred volume of India’s 
inner history.” 1 do not propose to demonstrate here what are the 
innumerable unifying elements and forces that justify us in regarding 
India as a cultural unit amidst the civilisations of the world. I have 
described them in my recent book on Sir Rabindranath Tagore. I 
shall content myself by quoting here the following observations of 
Vincent A. Smith’s Early History of India : 

India, encircled as she is by seas and mountains, is indisputably a geograph-' 
ical unit, and, as such, is rightly designated by one name. Her type of civilisation, 
too, has many features which differentiate it from that of all other regions of the 
world ; while they are common to the whole country, or rather continent, in a 
degree sufficient to justify its treatment as a unit in the history of human, social, 
and intellectual development. 

What are the fundamental ideas that the Hindu culture stands 
for ? What are the sustaining ideals by which as by the forces of 
gravitation the orb of Hindu Society is kept in its appointed shining 
orbit iu the firmament of the higher life ? First and foremost is the 
vital and all — embracing conception of the unity and omnipresence 
of the Divine, of 

The Light whose smile kindles the universe 

The Beauty in which all things live and move. 

Another vital conception that follows from the above is that the 
realisation of the Universal Soul is the true crown and goal and bliss 
of life. Religion is the chief fact of life and it is not a mere matter 
of form or creed or dogma but something to be realised as intensely, 
vividly^ and intimately as the world is seen by the eyes. Another 
fundamental idea is that such self-realisation is to be attained by a 
life of ceaseless and vigilant self-discipline. It is by this means and 
by this means alone that we can attain that state of luminous self- 
poise and self-composure wherein as in a clear and radiant mirror 
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the sun of Divine love will be mirrored in its fulness of effulgence. 
Again and again our holy books lay down that, in spite of the 
ceaseless flux of things and the insurgent invasions of disturbing 
thoughts and desires, we must preserve this 
Central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. 

At the same time the Hindu never fled away from life, was 
never a scorner of the earth, but was a 

Type of the wise who soar but never roam 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 

It was on the basis of a consummated life, that did its duty loyally 
and nobly by ancestors and by descendants, by kinsmen and by 
friends, by king and by country, that the temple of love and renun- 
ciation and realisation was built. The doctrine of the Purusharthas^ 
one of the most illuminating conceptions about the world— must be 
remembered in this connection. The human life is not left at the 
mercy of every passing gust of passion and desire but is led wisely 
and well to the very Throne of Grace. Dr. A.K. Kumaraswami says : 

What nevertheless remains as the most conspicuous special character of the 
Indian culture is its purposive organisation of society in harmony with a definite 
conception of the meaning and ultimate purpose of life. 

It is impossible to go into a detailed consideration of all the basic 
ideas of the Hindu Society here. But I wish to lay some stress on 
the aspects of harmony as I have laid some stress on the aspect of 
unity, because unity and harmony are the two words that sum up the 
character of our culture. This aspect of harmony may be dealt with 
from various sides but 1 shall mention only a few of these here. In 
the realm of the religious life we must never forget two important 
aspects of this all-pervasive element of harmony. One is the harmony 
of free will and fatalism, of Karma and Divine grace, of Vasana and 
Purushakara ; and the other is the synthetic, harmonious, and unitive 
vision of spiritual laws and the all-embracing universality which give 
a due place to all types and grades of intellect and attainment and 
lead them all towards God. This subject is so large and important 
that I must not seek to dwell on it further here but must try to 
develop and explain it on another occasion. In the realm of social 
life we must remember two aspects of this element of harmony. One 
is the combination of harmony with nature and mastery over nature. 
In ancient India when the vision of the race was perfect, this har- 
mony existed in all its fulness. Wherever we find a lapse from this 
harmony there we find unhappiness, discord, violation of moral laws, 
gnd distortion oi life. Germany is the most notorious instance of this 
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lapse from such great harmony. Equally important is the aspect of 
harmony in individual life where strength and tenderness should 
be present without conflict and discord. Mr. J. M. Kennedy says : 

One effect, however, these religious principles did have, and that was to 
develop a contemplative mind in practically every Hindu, developing at the sane 
time a peculiar calmness, accompanied nevertheless by a strong will-power . a 
joint phenomenon which has always puzzled Westerners unacquainted with the 
bases of Indian thought." 

Hence it is that the ** Mild Hindu’’ is one whom you can neither 
break nor blend and who seems to have got, and partaken of, the 
elixir of immortal life. But while dwelling on these aspects of unity 
and harmony, 1 must lay the greatest emphasis and stress on the most 
important basic truth of all the Indian conception of Dharnta. It is 
on that everything else is based and if it goes, everything else goes 
with it. What is Dharma ? It is the sum of social and spiritual 
bonds by which society is preserved, strengthened, and made per- 
fect. Sir Rabindranath Tagore says : 

She (India) has ever been building, out of diverse materials, the foundations 
of that civilisation of harmony which is the highest type of human civilisation. 

Our Dharma is totality, — the totality of our reasoned convictions, 

our beliefs and our practices, this world and the next, all summed together. India 
has not split up her Dharma by setting apart one side of it for practical, and the 

other, for ornamental purposes Dharma in India is religion for 

the whole society, -^its roots reach deep underground, but its top touches the 
heavens ; and India has not contemplated the top apart from the root, — she has 
looked on religion as embracing earth and heaven alike, overspreading the whole 
life of man, like a gigantic banyan tree. 

This is why the great sage Vyasa cries out ; 

SI n 

Let others hear and obey him or not. We are his kith and kin, 
his worshippers and followers. To us who know and feel Dharma 
to be the supreme object in life, other things are of no moment at 
all ; we are ready to live it and to die for it, trusting in Him who is 
the Lord of Dharma. 

Such are the fundamental ideas of Hindu Society, Educated 
opinion has applied various modern tests in regard to the fitness of a 
society to be called civilised and cultured and to be recognised as one 
containing vital elements of order and progress. Let us now see 
how our society fares when considered in the light of such tests. 
Applying the test of patriotism, 1 have no hesitation in stating that 
our society stands it very well, in a measure far beyond that which 
casual or prejudiced observer will be willing to concede. Our 
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beloved motherland is beyond expression dear to us, and this 
passionate feeling of love for it has been an inspiring force in our life 
from before recorded time. The Sanskrit verse says : 

We describe our beloved motherland as the Karma Bhoomi^ the 
Bhoga Bhoomij and the Puny a Blioomu This sacramental conception 
oi our Bharata Mata is the root-conception from which have sprung 
t!ie shining and fragrant blossoms of our other passionate ideas of 
bve and adoration in regard to the specific graces and glories of our 
land. This is the land where the most wonderful beauties of nature 
are seen in boundless affluence; this is the land where the supreme 
graces of art have revealed themselves to the seeking gaze of dedicated 
souls ; this is the land where the highest ethical life has been lived in 
love of man and in fear of God; this is the land where holy hills, streams 
and shrines purify and uplift our thoughts ; and this is the land made 
sacred and blessed by the lotus feet of God incarnate. Is it wonderful 
that century after century we see our land as the object of passionate 
adoration to the people of the land, though during some centuries we 
see the melancholy spectacle of the radiance of our love dimmed by 
external calamities and internal dissensions ? Another test is the 
state of the political life of a society. In India the genius of our great 
leaders in the past taught us how to combine the best elements of 
monarchical and republican Government, while over all forms of 
secular power was the unchallenged sovereignty of Dharma. The 
highest elements of order and progress were harmoniously combin- 
ed. The society did not, like some others, consist in theory or in 
practice of mere monks, or of mere lighting units with swords in one 
hand and bombs in the other, or of mere human adjuncts to machi- 
nery but provided within it a due place for the development of ail the 
human faculties. The Hamayana shows what a full and blessed life 
the people led and how the popular will was consulted even in re- 
gard to the choice of the sovereign. Hindu colonies overspread the 
world and the foreign relations were perfectly consistent with 
national dignity and national self-respect. Another test is the measure 
of freedom enjoyed by the people in respect of thought, speech and 
action. Some persons think that the fact that life had to be lived 
according to the Dharma was in some mysterious way inconsistent 
with freedom. Mr. Havell says : 

It may seem paradoxical to those who have been taught as schoolboys that 
the basis of Indian polity has always been what is called * Oriental despotism’ to 
speak of India as a land of freedom. ..... it is true that Indo-Aryan 
liberty was not of the crude Western type represented by the formula ' Liber te, 
Eqalite, Fraternitie*. It was liberty for every man, whether king or peasant, to 
follow bis own Dharma— the Dharma being that which long tradition and the 
wisest oi Aryan law-givers, who knew Indian history and the Indian people, had 
taught every man within the Aryan pole to regard as his doty to Ood, the state, 
his household, a.id himself. 
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It is a well-known fact that the conceptions of social obligation 
in a community are in no way inconsistent with freedom. Lord 
Haldane pointed out in his great address on Higher Nationality : 

Without such conduct and the restraints which it imposes, there could be no 
tolerable social life, and real freedom from interference could not be enjoyed. It 
is the instinctive sense of what to do and what not to do in daily life and beha- 
viour that is the true source of liberty and ease. 

There was perfect liberty of thought and in respect of speech 
and action there was that measure of freedom which was 
consistent with full and proper self-expression, though not the 

* Freedom, free to slay herself, dying while they shout her name/ 

Let us remember the wise words of the poet : 

“ The Sensual and the Dark rebel in vain, 

Slaves by their own compulsion ! In mad game 
They burst their manacles, and wear the name 
Of freedom graven on a heavier chain 

Another important test is reverence for womanhood. One of 
the standing libels against our society is supposed irreverence for 
womanhood. Mr. Philip Gibbs says i “(the worship of Sakti) teaches 
them (the Hindus) a reverence for womanhood, and, above all, 
motherhood.” The reverent tenderness that breathes through the 
following verses in that brightest gem of our literature, the Bhaga- 
vatha, is the best proof of the combind loftiness and sanity of our 
conception of womanhood : 

Other important tests are the material prosperity of the society as 
shown in its industries, commerce, and wealh, and the perfection of 
its literature, art, science, philosophy, and religion. It is neither 
possible nor necessary to show here how our society was great in 
these respects. Suffice it to say that the testimony of all observers 
and students of our society and culture is uniform and incontrover- 
tible in this respect. It is thus abundantly clear that our society 
was, and has been occupying a lofty place in the scale of civilized 
and enlightened and progressive societies. 


(2b be contintied) 



LETTER OF SWAMI YIVEKANANDA. 

{Written to one of his American Friends from Almora on 
July 1898). 

The way is long, the time is short, evening is approaching. I 
have to go home soon. I have no time to give my manners a hnish. 
I cannot find time enough to deliver my message. You are mistaken 
if you think I have a work as Mrs. B. thinks. I have no work under 
or beyond the sun. I have a message, I will give it after my fashion. 
I will neither Hinduise my message, nor Christianize, nor make it any 
“ ize” in the world. I will only my-ize it. That is all. Liberty — 
mukti — is my religion and everything that tries to curb it I will avoid 

by fight or flight ...What are men ? What do I care about what 

they talk ? The babies— they do not know any better. What — I 
who have realized the Spirit and the Vanity of all earthly nonsense to 
be moved from my path by babies’ prattle ? I feel my task is done ; 
at least three or four years more of life is left. I will sleep without 
caring what will be the next, and may I be born again and again 
and suffer thousands of miseries so that I may worship the only God 
that exists, the only God I believe— the sum-total of all souls ; and 
above all my God the wicked, my God the miserable, my God the 
poor of all races, of all species, is the special object of my worship. 

Aye fools, neglecting the living God and His Infinite reflections 
with which the world is full ye are running after imaginary shadows 
leadifFg to quarrels and fights I Him worship — the only visible, and 
break all other idols. 

VIVEKANANDA. 


REVIEWS. 

Principles of Tantra . — Parts I and IL By Arthur Avalon. Published 
by Luzac & Co., London. Procurable from Thacker^ Spink & Co., Calcutta, 
Price Rs 8 and Rs. 12, respectively. 

The present volumes are English translations of the celebiated 
Bengali work named Tranla Tattwa of Sivachandra Vidyarnava 
Bhattacharya, with elaborate introductions and comments by Arthur 
Avalon and Baroda Kanta Majumdar. Mr. Avalon's yeoman work in 
unravelling the stores of Tantra literature of India for the critical 
students of the Eastern thoughts has already won a wide spread 
approbation from the scholars. Hitherto the truths of Tantra were ill- 
known to all outside the fold of orthodox Tan trie Hindus. There are 
several reasons for this wide-spread general ignorance about Tantra 
as has been alluded to by the translator himself in his introduction to 
the first volume of the bopk. First, the number of authentic work9 
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on Tantra Sastra is very fcwj In obedience to the tradition of secrecy 
that was always observed in regard to Tantras, very few books have 
been brought out to see the light of day ; the Tantric scriptures are 
mostly in manuscript and kept secret with the initiates only unknown 
to outside world. Secondly, the language in which the scriptures are 
written though apparently plain Sanskrit, yet so full of obscure 
technicalities, that none but an initiate is furnished with the key to 
unlock them and understand their real contents, as it was observed 
by Mr. Avalon himself in his preface that “more is required for the 
understanding of a Hindu Sastra than linguistic talent, however 
great/^ Thirdly, the genuine initiate teachers of Tantra are few and 
far between. In the face of these difficulties, no wonder that outside 
world should harbour wrong notions about Tantra. But the curiest 
of all in absurdity is the opinion the Western Orientalist holds about 
Tantra. Devoid of all traditional culture of the land, untaught and 
unaided by any initiate teacher, often in stupendous ignorance 
about the inner life of the people, with a bit of sprattling knowledge 
of Sanskrit and the dry spirit of research, when comes the Western 
Orientalist and make bold to open the treasure house of the Hindu 
scriptures with the help of his premature science of philology, no 
wonder that he often puts in wrong key and commits ‘ egregious 
blunders.’ And there are some in our own land who take the cue 
from their Western Gurus and hurle unbecoming invectives upon 
the Sastra. The principles and purpose of life which the Hindu 
Sastra deals with are too profound to be understood by the dry 
philologians and empty research-makers, and so the Sastra also 
appears before them obscure of its real contents. 

The Indian scriptures can he broadly classified under three heads, 
viz, — (1) 'J'he Vaidic, (2) The Agamic, and (8) The Puranic, and the 
last two are in no way independent of the first. The Vedas are the 
fundamental source of all spiritual inspirations, and the Agamas and 
Puranas are but ritualistic and popular developments of the principles 
embodied in the Brahmanas of the Vedas. So the Tantra or Saktya- 
gama is as genuinely based upon the doctrines of the Vedas as the 
Puranas and the Smritis. 

The author (Sivachandra Vidyaraiiava Bhattacharya) deals most 
remarkably with the principle phases of Tantra in the book. Though 
here and there some of his observations are based more upon tradi- 
tional belief than critical sifting of facts and historical truths, yet it 
gives us the view point of an orthodox scholar and devotee to under- 
stand the Sastra. 

At present the entire ritualism and upasana in India are mainly 
conducted according to the rules of Tantra, so one should have a 
thorough knowledge of Tantra and its philosophy in order to under- 
stand the signification of the Hindu rituals and ceremonies. The 
present book will be of invaluable service for the purpose. 

4 
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Onra Bishya Satsanga {in Hindu), Part I, By Sri Ramakrishna 
Saran, Published by the Ramakrishna Adwaitashram^ Luxa^ Benares City, 
Price 12 as, size double, crown, pp, 250. 

The book before us is a Hindi translation of the Bengali work 
named Swami Sishya Sambad^ by Sarat Chandra Chakra varthi. It 
contains the most charming conversations that passed between Sri 
Swami Vivekananda and the author, one of the most devoted dis- 
ciples of the Swamiji. The original breathes out the characteristic 
fire and eloquence of Swamiji's utterances, and the present trans- 
lation faithfully reproduces the same as far as possible. We heart- 
ily recommend the book to those for whom it is meant. 


MISCELLAHY. 

— A Liverpool soldier has just sent home the laconic message 
“ Safely wounded.*’ 

— A famous explorer declares that all lions are left-handed.” 
He has noticed that whenever one of these beasts desires to strike a 
blow it always uses the left paw. 

—An ancient fortification, declared to be more remarkable from 
an engineering viewpoint than the pyramids of Egypt, has been 
discovered in the Andes. It is an enormous edifice, composed of 
stones weighing thirty and forty tons, which had been transferred 
from a quarry across a river and carried up a steep slope. 

— One of the sisters at the 8rd London Gencial Hospital at 
Wandsworth tells the following story in the R. A. M C. “ Gazette.” 
One of her patients said : “ Bayonet fighting isn’t what yon think 
it is, sister. Yon see, he grabbed my rifle, and I grabbed his. And 
there we stood. I couldn't think what else to do . . . . so I spat 

in his eye.” 

— The highest tide in the world is said to be in the Bay of Fnn- 
day between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The tide there soine- 
times rises to the height of seventy-one feet, and the increase is oc- 
casionally as much as a foot every five minutes. 

— Cork, notwithstanding its buoyancy, will not rise to the surface 
from a depth of two hundred feet below the ocean’s surface, owing 
to the great pressure of water. At any depth short of that it will 
gradually work its way up to the surface. 

The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Ramakrishna Mission Home 
of Service, Benares, was held on the 10th November 1916, on the 
new premises of the Home. G. B# Lambert, Esq., 1. C. S., Magistrate 
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and Collector, was in the chair. More than 700 people of all classes 
and communities graced the meeting. 

The proceedings began with the reading of the 15th Annual 
Report by Rai Ravi Nandan Prasad Bahadur, the Honorary Secretary 
of the Home, which was greatly appreciated by all. Then on the 
caJ from the chair Mr. P. Seshadri, Principal, Central Hindu College, 
Benares, Rai Saheb A. C, Mukherji, Kxecutuve Officer, Municipal 
Board, Benares, Rai Saheb Bchari Lai Sircar, Editor, Ban(fabasi 
Calcutta, Pandit Marian Mohan Shastri of the Sanatan Dharma 
Vi:lyalaya, Babu Sampnrnanand of the Chief’s College, Indore, and 
Babu Bhut Nath Chatterjee delivered their speeches. All the 
speakers endorsed the good work carried on by the Home of Service, 
its growing usefulness and activity year after year. The Chairman 
then rose and commended in most eulogistic terms the work of the 
Home to the public. 

Five new segregation vards wete then opened by Mr. Lambert, 
which will enable the Home to afford relief to some of the cases it 
wr;s unable to accommodate hitherto. 

His Highness the Maharajah of Benares has been pleased 
to grant a monthly contribution of Rs. 25 to the Home for the 
present and Balm Mathura Nath Mitra, m a., u.t.., Attorney-at-Law, 
Calcutta, promised a sum of Ks. 500 lr)r endowment in memory of his 
revered mother. With a vote of thanks to the chair, the meeting 
terminated. 

Owing to the unusual rain this year, rivers rose very high and 
we have received reports of Hood and devastation from various places 
in the North. Some of the districts on the banks of the Ganges 
below Benares suffered most severely from the extraordinary 
flood in the river. The Benares Centre of the Ramakrishna 
Mission has already opened Relief Work in the flooded areas 
and could succour till now some 247 villages by supplying food 
grains and other necessities of life. But due to want of sufficient 
fund, as is usually the case with the charitable works in India, 
it could not extend its helping hand to a larger area of distress, 
nor carry on the work more effectively. The relief work could 
be carried on now only in the districts of Benares and Balia, 
although the distress demands much wider field of operation. 
So those who can spare something from their purse for such 
humanitarian purposes are earnestly requested to send their mite to 
the Secretary, Ramakrishna Mission Home of Service, Benares City, 
for the relief work. 

Another appeal for help has been received by us from Hon’ble 
Kaminikumar Chanda, President, Ramakrishna Home of Service, 
Silchar (Assam), which we give below: — 

The districts of Sylhet and Cachar have now been deluged by 
disastrous floods for the last three years. Last year, the town of 
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Silchar and nearly the whole of the Cachar district was submerged, 
there being several feet of water on the town roads. Even railway 
girder bridges could not stand the current and were washed away 
with innumerable houses. But this year’s flood, which visited the 
district in October last, has beaten all previous records, being much 
higher than the last year’s flood. The people, fortunately, were able 
to run away with their lives to the hills and hillocks near their dwell- 
ings, leaving their belongings behind, which all, even with the houses, 
were washed away. Innumerable cattle and even an elephant (and 
two tigers were also seen floating down the current) were carried 
away by the flood. The entire paddy crop of the plains portion of 
the district was submerged and ruined. It was found possible last 
year to replant paddy and other crops, but it would not be possible to 
do so at this time of the year. 

In order to alleviate, as far as possible the distress of the people, 
the Ramkrishna Home of Service has opened a flood relief centre at 
Silchar. We earnestly look forward for help from the generous and 
kind-hearted public. Ours is a land where even not a beggar is 
allowed to starve as long as there is a morsel of food anywhere. We 
are confident that the piteous cries for help from the hungry and 
homeless fellow beings will move all hearts to compassion and that 
every one will send his mite to alleviate their sufferings. All contri- 
butions, however small, will be received and gratefully acknowledged 
by the Secretary, Ramakrishna Home of Service, Silchar, (Assam). 

We are glad to record the following monthly report of the excel- 
lent work done by the Ramakrishna Mission Sevashram, Brinda- 
van ; — 

In-door Patients, 

There were ten old cases and 27 were newly admitted, of which 
25 were cured and discharged, two left treatment, one sent to Kankhal 
Sevasram and nine are still under treatment. 

Out-door Patients^ 

There were 2,977 cases, of which 595 new and 2,382 were their 
repeated members. 

Seva — Rendered otherwise. 

One person helped with medicines and doctor’s visit free of 
charge in his owu home. 

Summary of Acoounta. 

Cash. j Contra. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

Expenses from the 

To subscriptions ... 67 0 0 Building Fund ••• 568 11 0 
„ donations ... 23 0 0 „ Sevashrama 

Fund ... 159 12 0 


Tota' 


.*• 


90 0 0 


Total ... 728 7 0 



FIRST QUESTION. 

m t ft *i^fT: J^rni^ 

^ II II 

food % verily snfTTf^^ Prajapati tIW; from that that 
the seed (semen) is produced); from that 

these Jf^T- creatures are born. 

Food is verily the Prajapati. From that is produced 
the seed, and from that again all these creatures are bora 

[Note , — This Brahmana gives the direct answer to the first 
question ; but hithertobefore, the Sruti dealt only with the funda- 
mental principles of creation. The question was “ whence are these 
creatures horn/' and in answer to the question, the teacher first 
said (Br. i.) that Matter and Energy are the two fundamental 
principles of creation. Next (Br. 5 to 8), he described the various 
expressions and functions in general, (^f Energy and Matter, in 
maintaining the creation. Then (Br. 9 and 10) he spoke of the 
(wo paths, the material and spiritual, by which a soul can travel after 
death, according to his karma and knowledge. Next (Br, 11 to 
13) he digressed into giving the discriptions of minor sub-divisions 
of time, such as seasons, months and days, and pointed out there 
the fact that all these divisions, as Time itself, arc but workings 
of the same Matter and Energy, and through them they control 
the life. And then in the present Brahmana he gives the direct 
reply that ‘ from the seed the creatures are born.' 

It may appear strange why the teacher should appaiently 
ramble away so much from the point before giving the direct 
answer which after all was a statement of a simple biogenetic fact 
perhaps well-known to the questioner himself. But there is a 
deeper significance in it. In making so much preliminary state- 
ments in regard to Prana and Rai (Energy and Matter) before 
mentioning the Biological origin of life, the teacher had two things 
in view. First, by stating the fact that Matter and Energy are the 
principal sources of the Creation, the teacher pointed out that the 
bioplasmic origin of life is but a secondary expression of the 
same Matter and Energy. Secondlyt by speaking of escatology 
even before his answer to the question on the origin of life, he 
hinted at the fact that there is no first origin of life, nor of any 
creature for the matter of that, in the true sense of the term. Life 
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is beginningless and so are the creatures. The life-principle, the 
soul, has to undergo bodily expressions Irom time to time, from 
Cycle to Cycle,— that is all,— but has no real origin. 

In the Brahmanas, 9th, 12th, 13th and the 14lh the word 
Prajapaii is used with a peculiar signification and force. Primarily 
the word means Brahma or Hiranyagarbha whose another expres- 
sion is Time (as explained in the note on the 9th Brahmana), and 
then it is used rather loosely even for the minor divisions of Time 
such as year, month and day, as they consist of the double expres- 
sions of Matter and Energy. In the 14th Brahmana, the sperm 
is called Prajapaii since it is the source of the individual physical 
life, as Hiranyagarbha is that of the collective.] 

II II 

89^ thus $ those that rule of Prajapati 

observe, % they a pair produce. ^ of those 

penance abstinence, in whom truth wRtffea esta- 
blished, their *5^ verily this the heaven of 

Brahma. 

Therefore those who observe the rule of Prajapati 
produce pairs. For them verily is the Brahmaloka, who 
have penance and abstinence and in whom truth abides. 

[The rule of Prajapati— Ritukalagamanam, and also as 
spoken of in Br. 13. 

Produce pairs — i.e., son and daughter. 

The Brahmaloka — Here only the Chandraloka is meant, and 
not the supreme heaven of Brahma. 

Abstinence-~-\.t., Brahmacharyam as spoken of in Br. 13. 

Note , — The Brahmana tells us that those ignorant house- 
holders who simply observe the ' the rule of Prajapati,’ they get the 
fruit in this world only in the shape of sons and daughters, but 
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t'lRSt QUESTION. 15 

those who have in addition penance, * discipline " and truthfulness 
and perform IsMa-poorta, they go to the ^ Heaven of Moon ' 
hereafter.] 

v3 C 

II ?^ii 

in whom fiHT deceit, falsehood, "f not, *Tnr guile ^ 
and *1 not, their that pure imvhF: the world of 

Brahma. 

That pure world of Brahma belongs to them only in 
whom rests not deceit, falsehood or guile. 

[Pure world of Braktna — i.e., the supreme heaven spoken of in 
the Br. 10.] 


End of the First Question, 
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SECOND QUESTION. 


qsr^ I k^r. ji^tt 

II > II 

W then %^P&s the Bhargava of Vidarbha ^ him 

asked Sir, bow many verily gods 

creatures support, maintain. how many this 

m;<nifest. fT: who 5^: again ^ of these the 

greatest. 

Next, the Bhargava of Vidarbha asked him : Holy 
sir ; how many arc the Gods wlio support the creatures ? 
How many (of them) manifest it ^ And who again is the 
greatest of them ?” 

[The gods — i.e., power organ or the senses. 

Manijest if— i.e., express their power.] 

V'J 

f^r^mrw: ii ^ ii 


W. he (Pippalada) to him said, that god 
*HWro5 the sky, WI 5 ! air, fire, WI 7 : water, earth, 

speech (organ of speech) *nf: mind, eye, ear “Sr and ^ they 
having manifest (their power) vaunt W we 

this body (lit. perishable) having held together 

support. 

To him he replied : The ether is that God, the air, 
fire, water, earth, speech, mind, eye and ear. These 
having manifested their power, vaunt and say ‘We (each 
of us) support this body and hold it up.’ 




wftl the supreme (chief) Prana (vital energy) said 
>rhf self-delusion *It do not vrPIW fall into (commit); I 
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Ubc 

Debanta IResari 

“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar/' 

“ Let me tell you, strength, strength is what we want 
And the first step in getting strength is to uphold the 
Upanishads, and believe that ‘ I am the Atman.' " 

•^Swami Vivekananda» 


VoL. III.] DECEMBER, 1916. [No. 8 


GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA.^ 

To-day is Saturday, the 27th December, 1884. Sri Ramakrishna 
is sitting on the platform under the Panchavati, and several devotees 
have gathered round him. The Master asks M. with a smile, 
whether he has brought the book. 

M. — Yes, I have. 

Sri Ramakrishna , — Please read out to me a portion of it. 

All the devotees become eager to know what the book is. 
The name of the book is *Devi Choudhurani! The Master was 
told that the book contains the gospel of Nishkama karma (motive- 
less work), and has heard also of the fame of its author, Bankim- 
chandra Chatterji. So he wants to hear something from the 
book that he might understand the mental state of the author. M. 
recounts that a certain girl fell into the hands of a robber. The 
name of the girl was first Profulla, but subsequently was changed 
into Devi Choudhurani, The name of the robber in whose hands 
she fell, was Bhavani Pathak. The man was no ordinary robber ; 
he possessed excellent qualities. He took Profulla through many 
devotional practices and also taught her how to do motiveless 
work — work without attachment. He used to take money by force 


^ Translated from the original Sri Sri HamakrisHna Kathamarita^ Part II bv 14. 
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from the wicked persons and support with it the poor and needy. 
He told Profulla (on his meeting her) that he had undertaken to 
punish the wicked and support the good. 

Sri Ramakrishna, — But that is the duty of the King. 

Af. — In another place there is a conversation on Bhakti. 
Bhavani Thakur sent another girl, Nishi by name, to stay with 
Profulla. She had a devout heart. She used to observe that 
Sri Krishna was her husband. Profulla was married at that 
time. She had no father, but had a mother. The neighbours 
outcasted them giving currency to a false rumour against their 
name. So the father-in-law of Profulla did not receive her into 
his house and married his son twice again. But Profulla 
cherished a deep love for her husband. It will be clear from the 
following conversation : — 

Nishi (night). — I am his (Bhavani Thakur^s) daughter ; he is my 
father. He has also dedicated me in a way. 

Profulla. — What, in a way ? 

N.— Yes, wholly unto Sri Krishna. 

P. — How is that ? 

N. — Beauty, youth and life — all. 

P. — Is He your husband ? 

N, — Yes, because He who is the consummate lord of myself can 
alone be my husband. 

Profulla with a deep sigh exclaimed, “ I do not know that. You 
never had a husband, so you are speaking thus. Had you had a 
husband, your mind would never have turned to Krishna.” 

The foolish Brajeswar (Profulla’s husband) was not aware of 
this 1 

The companion declared : ‘ Nay, minds of all maidens can turn 
to Krishna ; as He has infinite beauty, infinite youth, infinite power, 
infinite qualities.’ 

This maiden was a disciple of Bhavani Thakur, but untutored 
was Profulla — she could not give any reply. Yet, the great teachers 
of the Hindu Dharma knew the answer. God is infinite indeed ; but 
the infinite cannot be caught within the small compass of the human 
heart, as the finite can be. So the infinite Lord of the universe 
appears as the finite Krishna in the heart of a Hindu. A husband is 
more comprehensively finite. Hence, when the love is chastened, 
husband becomes the first step to the ascent to God. So to a Hindu 
wife, her husband is God. All other societies are inferior to the 
Hindu Society in this respect. Profulla was an ignorant girl, and 
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could not understand much. She said, ‘ I am unable to comprehend 
all those words. But, by the bye, you have not told me yet your 
name.’ The companion said : ‘ Bhavani Thakur gave me the name 
Nishi (night). I am Nishi, the sister of Diva (day). I shall bring 
Diva one day and introduce her to you. But listen what I was 
telling you before. God alone is the supreme lord (husband). To a 
woman, god is her husband, and Sri Krishna is the Lord God of all. 
Then what need there is for two gods ? — Two lords ? How 
insignificant would it be if the little devotion of our little heart be 
divided into two ?* 

P. — Tush 1 No end of the devotion of a woman’s heart 1 

N. — Nay, there is no end of a woman’s love ; but love is one 
thing and devotion (Bhakti) is another.’ 

A/.— Next, Bhavani Thakur initiated Profulla into the devo- 
tional practices. 

First year, Bhavani Thakur did not allow any man to go into 
the house of Profulla, nor permitted her to speak with any man 
from outside. Second year, he removed the restraint in regard 
to her speaking with men, but did not allow any man to go to her 
house. In the third year, when Profulla got her head shaven, 
Bhavani Thakur used to go to her with his few selected disciples — 
and Profulla with her shaven head and downcast eyes used to 
hold religious conversations with them. 

Then commenced the education of Profulla. She learned 
first Grammar, then Raghu (Ragliuvamsam), Kumar, Nayshadh, 
Sakuntala,— a little of Sankhya, a little of Vedanta, and also a little 
of Nyaya.” 

Sri Ramakrishna. — Do you know what all this means ? — 
that knowledge cannot be attained without book-learning. That 
is the opinion of the author and persons like him. They 
think that first learning and then God, — to know God book- 
learning is necessary. But, if I have to make acquaintances 
of Jadu Mallik, what need there is of my knowing how many 
houses he owns or how much money he possesses or how 
much Government promissory-notes he holds ? First I ought to 
get entrance into his house somehow — either by means of prayer or 
even by being rebuffed by the porters — and make his acquaintance. 
Moreover, if I wish to know about his wealth and possession, — that 
I can know very well— and very easily — by asking Jadu Mallik 
himself. First Rama and then Rama’s power and possession — ^the 
universe. That is the reason why Valmiki {o\d Mara — first Af a, 
i.e., God, and then ra— the universe— His possession (ayswarya). 
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The devotees hear the words of the Master with rapt attention 
and wonderment. 

M , — When Profiilla*s education was completed and she had 
passed some more days in devotional practices, Bhavani Thakur 
paid a visit again to Profulla. He came this time to instruct her in 
Niskama karma (motiveless work). He quoted from the Gita— 

^ ^ wim i 

iRwit 11 (1) 

Then he gave out the three characteristics of non- attachment, 
—(1) sense-control (self-control). (2) non-egoism (selflessness) (3) 
dedication of the fruit of Karma to Sri Krishna . 

Dharma cannot be practised without non-egoism. He quoted 
again from the Gita 

II (2) 

Next comes the dedication of all the fruits of our deeds to Sri 
Krishna. He quoted again from the Gita : — 

«ini 

JifliwRi ^ )T?[4’sr^ii ( 3 ) 

These are the characteristics of the Niskama karma* 

Sri Bamakrishna . — These are very nice,— words of the Gita, 
—no one can contradict them. But there is one point. He has 
said only of dedicating the fruits of Karma to Krishna, but not of 
Bhakti to Krishna. 

A/.— No, it has not been explicitly told here. Next, arose 
the point how money should be used. Profulla said that all her 
wealth she would dedicate to Lord Sri Krishna. 

When I am dedicating all the fruits of my Karma to 
Krishna, then I should give all my wealth also to Him. 

Bhavani Thakur.— Pdl ? 

P.-All. 

(1) Therefore, do thou always perform actions which are obligatory, with- 
out attachment— by performing actions without attachment, one attains to the 
highest. 

(2) The Qunas of Prakiiti perform all action. With the understanding 
deluded by egoism, one regards one’s self as 'I am the doer.’ 

(3) Whatever thou docst, whatever thou eatest, whatever thou offerest in 
sacrifice, whatever thou givest away, whatever austerity thou practisest, O son of 
Kunti do that as Ui offering onto Me. 
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JB. — Then your work cannot be absolutely without attachment. 
If you have to strive for your food, the attachment will come in its 
wake. Therefore either you have to adopt beggary, or maintain your 
body with this wealth. Even in beggary there is attachment. 
Therefore you should maintain yourself with a portion of the 
wealth.” 

M. (To Sri Ramakrishna with a smile) — But this much is the 
calculativeness of the worldly. 

Sri Ramakrishna. — Yes, that is indeed a shrewd worldly 
calculativeness. He who hankers after God takes a big jump. He 
cannot have the calculation that so much should be kept for the 
maintenance of the body. 

M, — Next Bhavani asked Profulla how she would dedicate 
her wealth to Sri Krishna. Profulla replied that as Krishna was in 
all beings, she would distribute the wealth among all men. 
Bhavani approved of the way and quoted again from the Gita : — 

sfiiJrt ^ I 

5T ^ Jr st ii 

ii 

g# ^r f ?r ii (i)’’ 

Sri Ramakrishna . — ^These are the traits of the best Bhakta. 


M. (continues reading the book.) — *^Next about God-realisation. 
Profulla had become Devi Choitdurani now. It was the month of 
Vaysakha (April- May), seventh day after New Moon. Devi was 
sitting on a barge and talking with Diva. The moon had risen 
already on the sky. The boat was riding at anchor at the Ganges. 
On the roof of the barge were sitting the Devi and her two com- 
panions. The topic for discussion was, if God could be visible. 
The Devi said, ''As the fragrance of flower is 'visible' to the sense of 
smell, so God is 'visible' to the mind. God is an object of mental 
perception 1" 

(1) He who sees Me in all things, and sees all things in Me, he never becomes 
separated from Me, nor do 1 become separated from him 

He who worships Me as dwelling in all beings, being established in unity, 
whatever bis mode of life that Yogi abides in Me. 

He who judges of pleasure or pain everywhere by the same standard, as he 
applies to himself, that Yogi, O Arjuna, is regarded as the highest. 
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Sn Ramakrishna, — Yes, of mental perception but not of 
this mind, — He is ^visible* only to the pure mind. It is not possible 
even with the least attachment for the sense-objects. When the 
mind is purified, you can call it pure mind or pure soul — all the 
same. 

M. — Yes, it is spoken of later on that He cannot be perceived 
so easily by the mind. It was said that to see (perceive) God, a 
telescope was necessary, and Yoga was that telescope. Then, as it 
is in the Gita, she said that Yoga was of three kinds,— Jnana Yoga, 
Karma Yoga and Bhakti Yoga. Through the telescope of Yoga 
God can be seen. 

Sri Ramakrishna : — These are very nice words — the words 
of the Gita. 

ilf, — At last Devi Choudhurani met her husband. She had 
extreme love for her husband. She said to her husband. You are 
my God. I was attempting to learn to worship another God, but I 
could not, you have occupied entirely the places of all gods." 

Sri Ramakrishna (smiling): Attempted to learn, but could not. 
This is called Pativrata Dharma (extreme devotion and fidelity to 
the husband). This is also one of the ways. 

The reading of the book is finished. The Master is laughing 
and the devotees are anxiously looking at him, — what next may 
fall from his lips. 

Sri Ramakrishna (smiling): —That is not bad, Pativrata 
Dharma. If it is possible to worship God in an image, why not 
then in man. It is He who is playing in the form of man. 


{To be continued,) 



A STUDY IN THE MANTRA SHASTRA. 

(Causal Bhaktis of the PranaYa). 


BY 

Arthur Avalon. 

It is natural, given the difficulties of the subject and the 
mystery which surrounds it that strangers to India should have 
failed to understand Mantra. They need not, however, have then 
(as some have done) jumped to the conclusion that it was 
“ meaningless superstition/' This is the familiar argument of 
the lower mind which says ** what / cannot understand can have 
no sense at all." Mantra is, it is true, meaningless to those who do 
not know Us meaning. But there are others who do and to them 
it is not ** superstition." It is because some English-educated 
Indians are as uninstructed in the matter as that rather common 
type of Western to whose mental outlook and opinions they mould 
their own that it was possible to find a distinguished member of 
this class describing Mantra as meaningless jabber." Indian 
doctrines and practice have been so long and so greatly misunder- 
stood and misrepresented by the foreigner that it has always seemed 
to me a pity that those who are of this Punyabhumi should through 
misapprehension malign without reason anything which is of 
their own. This does not mean that they must accept what is in 
fact without worth because it is Indian but they should at least first 
understand what they condemn as worthless. 

When I first entered on a study of this Sh^stra I did so in 
the belief that India did not contain more fools than exist 
amongst other peoples but had on the contrary produced 
intelligences which (to say the least) were the equal of any elsewhere 
found. Behind the unintelligent practice which doubtless to some 
extent exists amongst the multitude of every faith I felt sure there 
must be a rational principle since men as a whole do not continue 
throughout the ages to do that which is in itself meaningless and 
is therefore without result. I was not disappointed. The Mantra 
Shftstra, so far from being rightly described as ** meaningless 
superstition ” or ** jabber," is worthy of a close study which, when 
undertaken, will disclose its value to minds free from superstition, 
of metaphysical bent and subtly-seeing (Sukshmadarshin). A 
profound doctrine ingeniously though guardedly set forth is con- 
tained in the Tantras of the Mantra Slidstra or Sgamas. This is 
an auspicious time in which to open out the secrets of this 
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Adhyatmik science. For here in this country there has been a turn 
in the tide. The class of Indian who was wont to unite with the 
European critic of his motherland in misunderstanding and 
misrepresenting her thoughts and institutions, is to Her good fortune 
gradually disappearing. Those who are recovering from the dazzle 
produced on its first entrance by an alien civilization are able to 
judge aright both its merits and defects as also to perceive the 
truth of the saying of Schiller ** Hold to your native land for your 
strength comes from it."' Ans vatcrland ans teure schliess dich an 
Da sind die starken wurzt In deiner Kraft, Again in the West there 
is a movement away from the materialism which regarded that 
alone as ^‘real" which is gross sensible matter ; and towards that 
standpoint whence it is seen that thought itself is a thing which is 
every wit as real as any external object. Each is but an aspect of 
the one conscious Self whence both mind and matter proceed. 
This Self or Chit is the Soul of the universe, and the universe is 
Chit which has become its own object. Every being therein is 
Mantra ; that is Chit manifesting as **Sound" or motion which pro- 
ceeds from Nida-shakli. This Western movement is called by its 
adherents ** New Thought '' but its basal principles are as old as the 
Upanishads which proclaimed that all was Feeling-consciousness 
(Chit) and therefore what a man thought that he became. In fact 
thought counts for more than any material means whatever. 1 am 
not liowever here entering upon a general defence of so immense a 
subject for this cannot be compassed- in an article such as this. The 
present note is but a short summary of the result of some enquiries 
recently pursued in Kashmir with a view to ascertain the notions of 
the Northern Shaiva school on several matters which I had been 
studying in connection witli an intended work on the wakening of 
the spiral! ne energy or Serpent Power. 1 was already aware as 
the Kul^rnava Tantra (one of the foremost Tantras of the 
‘‘Bengal'' school) indicates, that the Shaiva Darshana and not 
Shankara's exposition of Veddnta is the original philosophical 
basis of the Sh^kta faith thougli some who call themselves Sh^ktas 
seem now-a-days to have forgotten it they were ever aware of that 
fact. In Kashmir, Kula Sli^stra is, I believe, another name for the 
Trika. But amongst several other objects in view I wished to link 
up the connection of certain Shakiis mentioned in the Kriy^ portion 
of the Sha'>tras with the ihirty-six Tativas of the Shaiva school. 
Their position in the scheme not being in all cases clear to me 
according to the information previously at my disposal, I have 
worked the matter out in more detail in the work which is now in 
the press, but the piesen: article will summaiise conclusions pa 
certain poinN-, 
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Being (Satt&) is of two kinds, formless (Arapa), and with form 
(Rupa). In the first the ** 1 " {Aham) and the ** This " {Idam) or 
universe representing the Prakisha and Vimarsha aspects of 
experience are one. Shiva and Shakti exist in all the planes. 
But they are here undistinguishably one in the embrace of the 
Lord (Shiva) and '*the Heart of the Lord" (Shakti). Shiva is 
Chit. Shakti is ChidrUpint. He is Para and She Par^. This is 
the Perfect Experience which is Ananda or Resting in the Self" 
(Svariipa vishr^nti). Shiva then experiences the universe as 
Par^shakti that is Parin^da and Parivdk. This is the love of the 
Self for the Self. The Supreme experience is the bliss of unalloyed 
Love. The Idam then exists as Pari^hakti. The two aspects are 
as it were one (Ekam iattvam iva) to use a phrase in the Ahir- 
biidhnva Samhit^ of the P^ncharitra Agama. The ^‘Supreme 
Sound" and Supreme Speech '' are thus the Perfect Universe 
which is the supreme Kaild'a and G'‘Ioka; for “Go" means 
“ sound." This is the supreme unitary experience in which though 
the “ I " and the “ This " do not cea«e to exist they are both in their 
Svarnpa thus mysteiiously coalesce in one unity of Being 
which is the “Two in one." The whole process then of 
creation, that is the rise of imperfect or dual experience, is the 
establishment through the negation of Shakti {nishedha-vydpdm 
rilpa-sliakti) of a direinption in the one unitary consciousness 
whereby the Aham and the Idam which had then existed, coalesced 
in one, diverge in conscious iess until in our own experience the 
** I” is separated from the “ This " seen as objects outside ourselves. 

The process of manifestation of Mantra is that of cosmic 
\de/Ai{nr\{Srishfikalpand) in wliich Jnd'va Shakti first merely formu- 
lates as thought the outlines of tlie limited universe which is about 
to emerge from and for consciousness, and which is called the 
‘‘thinkable" (mantavya) which through Naia which is Kriyashak- 
tirUpa moves towards the “ speakable " (Vachya) with which again 
consciousness identifies itself as Vindu which is characterised by a 
predominance of activity {Kriydpradhdnya lakshana). Diversity 
{Prithag‘bhdva) is then produced by Vindu as Makara in the M4yd 
Taltva. Shakti as Uk^ra creates objects (Prameya) as separate 
existences and by the completion of the Tattvas objectivity is com- 
pletely revealed as Ak^ra. To describe however adequately this 
grand system of Abh^sa, as it is called, would require a full exposi- 
tion of the Northern or monistic Shaiva Darshana on which the 
ShSkta doctrine and practice of the Agamas is based. lean here 
only indicate shortly the Shaktis of the Mula Mantra or Pranava 
which are the correspondences from the Shakti aspect of the Shaiva 
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Tattvas. The accounts of the Shaktis vary but such variance is 
rather due to the fact that some accounts are fuller than others than 
to any substantial difference in principle. 

The gist of the matter may be shortly stated as follows: — In 
creation, the three Shaktis, Jndna, Ichchha, Kriya, manifest. These 
are represented by the divisions of the Mantra which fall within the 
general terms Shakti, N^da, Bindu. '' What is here is there," and 
these Shaktis of the Lord (Pati) appear as the Gunas of Prakriti in 
the Pashu ; or as it has also been said Jn^na and Kriy4 with Mfty4 
as the third appear as Sattva, Rajas, and Tamas of the Punisha- 
Prakriti stage which is the immediate source of the consciousness 
of the Pashu. The creative consciousness (Shakti) projects the 
universe as all-diffusive Consciousness {Sadakhya Tattva) which 
objectively C(Misidered is all diffusive Sound, " that is movement 
(N4da). Here the emphasis is on the Aham, which is yet coloured 
by the Idam as the universe faintly rises into the field of the 
changeless consciousness. Consciousness then identifies itself with 
the clearly perceived Idam and becomes Bindu. Here the emphasis 
is on the Idam with which consciousness becomes a point (Bindu). 
Then the evolving consciousness holds the ** 1 and the ** This" 
in equal balance (Samatiadhikarana) at which point Shakti, 
which is the sense of difference {BhedabnUdhi)^ intervenes to 
separate the Aham (as Puru^ha) and Idam (as Prakriti) hitherto 
held as parts of the one Consciousness and the divisive power of 
Kali Shakti breaks up the universe so separated from the Self into 
that plurality of ol)jccts which is our ordinary wordly experience. 
The universe which in the Purusha Prakriti stage was seen as a 
whole though different from the Self is now also seen as separate 
btit as a multitude of mutually exclusive beings. 

There is first a five fold division of the '‘five rays" of Om, 
namely, A U M Nida Bindu, Shinta. The Prapanchasira 'fantra 
says that Jigrat is Vija, Svapn.i is Bindu, Sushupti is N4da, Turiya 
is Shakti and the Laya beyond is Sh^nta. This is the simplest 
form of statement setting forth one Shakti for each of the Varnas, 
and the Chandra Bmdu. In other words from Shiva-Shakti 
(which includes all the Tattvas down to the appearance of the 
three Devatds) these latter are produced. The re is next a seven- 
fold divi>ion. Pard- imvit or Paramashiva is not technically 
accounted a Tattva, tor the Supreme Experience is Tattvitita. 
But if we include it as the transcendental aspect of the Shivatattva 
from which the Abhasa proceeds we get the number seven count- 
ing Purusha and Prakriti as two. The number seven is of 
frequent occurrence ; as in the case of the seven Shivas, namely^ 
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Parashiva, Shambhu and the five MahApretas ; the seven Shaktis of 
the Otnkftra as given in (he Shirad4 Tilaka ; the seven Shaktis 
Unmani and the rest as given in the Coininentary of Kilicharana 
on the Shatchakranirupana chapter ol Pfirnananda Swami's work 
entitled Shritattvachintdmani published as tlie secoid volume uf 
my Tantrik Texts ; and the three and a half coils of Kundalim of 
which the Kubjik^ Tantra speaks which when uncoiled and 
divided by its diameter gives seven divisions ; because it would 
seem of the dualism of consciousness thus effected. 

The Shdrada speaks of six Shaktis which with the Paramesh- 
vara who is Sachchid^nanda make seven namely Shiva, Shakti, 
N4da, Hindu (Kdrana), Hindu (Karyya), Nada (K^ryya) and Vija. 
The other seven Shaktis above mentioned arc Unmari (or Unmana) 
Samani (or Samana) Anji, Mah^nida (or Nidsnta), N^da, Ardha- 
chandra and Hindu. If in the first series we take Karyya Nida 
which is described as the Mithasamavdya (mutual relation) of 
Shivarupa, Karyya, Vindu and Vija which is Shektirupa as the 
correspondence in this scheme of the Shaiva Shuddlavidyd Tattva 
with its Sarninddhikarana then this series n presents all the Shaiva 
Tattvas up to and including Purusha-Praknli, The siime remarks 
apply to the second series of Shaktis or causal lorms (Kdranarupa). 
The first is described by Kalicharana as the stale in which all inind- 
ness (Manastva) that is ideation ceases. Here tiere is neither Kala 
nor Kdla for it is the sweet pure mouth of Rudra ' (Shivapada). 
The second is the cause of all causes (Sharoakdrmakdranam), 
The third which is alsu called by him Vyapiki Sliaki appears in 
the beginning of creation. Mahanada is the Karana Ndda which is 
Kriyd Shakti and the first production of Nada. Shakli as Nada is 
a development of the latter which is transforniec into A'-dhachandra 
and then Hindu. 

These Shaktis (as well as two otheis wth AUM, making 
together twelve) are explained according to ihaiva views in an 
account extracted from the Nelra Tantra vilh Kshemardjas 
Commentary and from the Tantraloka. There the Shak.is are given 
as Unmand, Samani, Vyftpika (or Vy^pini) Aiijani, Mahdndda, 
Ndda, Nirodhini, Ardhachandra, Hindu, Makira, U.<ara, Akdra. 
The Sanskrit passages here given are the suirmary in his own 
language made for me by the Kajshinirian Pandit flarabbatta Shftstri 
of Srinagar. 

** When the Supreme Shiva beyond whom there is nought, 
who is in the nature of unchanged and unchangiable illumination 
moves forth by His will such (willing movenent as) Shakti 
(though in fact) inseparable from Him is called Unmani. Her 
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place is in the Shiva Tatlva {Anuttara Paratnashiva avichala- 
prakdshdtmd yadd ichchhayd prasarati sd Shakii shivdd ahhin- 
naiva Unmmd ityuchate ; taUsthdnam Shiva4aitvam Hi), 

When the Unmand Shakti displays Herself in the form of 
the universe begirning with the Shunya and ending with Dhard 
formulates at mere thought the thinkable, then She is called Samand 
as well as Shikti-tattva*' {Yadd unmand-shaktih dtmdnam kshovayati 
shdnyddind ihardntena jagad-dtmana sphuratt mantavyam mana^ 
namdtrena nsdtrayati, tadd samdna ityuchyate Shakti-tativam Hi 
cha), ** This Sairand Shakii Herself is called Vyapini when She 
operates as the Power which withdraws into Herself all thinkables 
which are Her creation. She resides in the Shakti-tattva " {Satnand 
shakfir eva smmantavye Samhdrapradhdnatvena Vyapini ityuchyate 
eshd shaktitadvc iishthati). It is again the same Samand Herself 
who is calledShakii when Her oparation is chiefly creative in regard 
to Her own :hinkables. She resides in the Shakti-tattva and is also 
called Anjani because of Her bung coloured (by association) with 
the thinkab es {Samanaiva sva-maniavye sris/iti-pradhdnaivena 
shaktir ityuciyate esha shakti4attve tishthati mantavyauparakta- 
ivdch cha aijani ityapi uchyate), ** When Shabdabrahman moves 
forth with great strength trom Its Shiva form then the very first 
sound (prodictd thereby) which is of the nature of a vibration 
produced by a sotnding bell is called Ndddnta {Le,^ Mabdndda). 
It resides in the Siddshivatattva {Yadd Shabdabrahma shivarUpdd 
aiivegena pmaraii tadd praihatnalaram ^hdintdnuranandlmd shabdo 
ndddntah lliuchyae Sa Saddshiva^tattve tishthati). “ When Shakti fills 
up the whole unnerse with Ndddnta then She is called Ndda. And 
this also is the Saddshiva Tattva because of the equality therein of 
the “ I " and tie This " {Ndddntena Yadn vishvam dpHrayai^ 
tadd Nddcth Itywhyaie sa cha ahantedanlayoh samdnyadhikaranetiu 
sadashiva-iattvan Hi). Samdnddhikarana in its technical sense is 
the function ol the later developed Shuddhavidyd Tattva. 
Apparently its ouginal is here represented to be the function of 
the earlier Saddshiva Tattva in which the duality of the Aham and 
I dam first maiifests. 

When Ndca after having ceased to operate in its universal 
scope, does so Imitedly (or particularly) then it is called Nirodhim. 
This Shakti rests in the Saddshiva Tattva (Nado Yadd ashesha- 
vyaptim mmajya adharam vyaptim umnajjayati tadd Nirodhim 
ityuchyate sa iadashiva tattvam dlambate). ** When Ndda is 
slightly operatve towards the creation of the speakable " it is 
called Ardhaciandra which is in Ishvara Tattva. {Nddo yadd 
tshai vdchyoincsham shrayati tadd ardhachandra ityuchate 
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ishvara^iattve.) Then ** Par&-Shakti Herself is called Bindu when 
She is in the nature of inseparate illumination in regard to the 
whole range of the speakable " (Paraiva shakti yadd samasta^ 
vdchye abheda-prahdsha-rupatdm grihndti tadd bindu ityuchyate 
sd Ishvara tattve tishtathi). 

Mak^ra or Rudra Devatd is defined : — “ When Bindu causes 
diversity to manifest it is called Makdra and It moves in May4 
Tattva '* {Yadd blnduh prithag-bhdvam dbhdsayati tadd makdra 
Ityuchyate sd cha Mdyd-tattve) ^‘When Shakti creates objects as 
separate existences then She is called Uk^ra. It resides in the 
Prakrili Fativa ” {Yadd prameyam prithag-bhdvena unmeshayati 
tadd Ukdrah ilmchyatesd cha prakriii- tattve tishthati) “ When the 
creation of the Tattvas has come to an end, then because objectivity 
is completely levealed (Shakti as) M^ntri Kal^ (that is the creative 
art or process considered as Sound” or Mantra) is called Akira ” 
(Tattva-sargayanivriitiryadd jdyatetadd prameyasya Pdrnatayd 
prakdshandi akdrah iti Mdnttt Kald nchyaieJ) 

The ejcra five Shaktis enumerated in this account are due 
firstly to thi inclusion of A U M ; secondly to counting Vyipini 
and Anjan separately instead of as being the Nimesha and Unmesha 
aspect of Jue Shakti; and thirdly the sevenfold series would appear 
to inclucb Nirodhini also called Nirodhiki in Nida of which it is 
a more larticularised development. Nada would appear in the fuller 
series i> represent Simanyaspanda ot the lower emanation. For 
just as in the region of ideation the evolution is from infinite 
consciousness to the general and thence to particular ideas ; so 
fronithc corresponding objective or Mantra aspect which is that of 
Shiitopaya Yoga, motion commences from the unextended point 
firs as general then as particular movement at length developing 
inO the clearly defined particularity of speech and of the 
objects which speech denotes. The rhythmic vibrations of 
objects is the same as that of the mind which perceives them sinc^ 
both are aspects of the one Shakti which thus divides Itseli 


Namasle ravatvena laitvdbhiddne. 



SOME ASPECTS OF SWAMI YIYEKANANDA^S 
THINKING. 


BY 

P. F. Aghoram^ B.A.^ B.L. 

Swami Vivekananda^s historical consciousness was wonderfully 
rich and complete. With equal love of details and of the whole he 
went into the study of the histories of the various peoples of the world. 
His memory for facts, strengthened by his self-restraint and mental 
austerity was of immense help to him. It is s^id of him that 
monumental works in history were thoroughly mastered by himi 
words abd all. Nor was the dramatic power which he threw into 
the pictures of the rise and fall of Empires to be forgotten. He had 
the historic imagination developed to such a high degree as to make 
the ruins and relics of ancient seats of dominion thrill jgain with the 
life of the olden days when their influence was great in the world. 

The greatness of extinct civilisations, and the special contribu- 
tions they made to the progress of the world were inatteis of constant 
interest to him which he dealt with in the form of overnaching, and 
highly suggestive generalisations. But never to be ignorel, according 
to him, is the flow of the thought and culture of the Eajt into the 
West, in the centuries which are regarded in the European tonception 
as mediaeval. He never wearied of portraying tlie rising o import- 
ance of Europe and the assimilation ol many-sided Easten culture 
by her in the wake of the Moorish settlement of Spain. Unqaestion- 
ably that was the brightest period of Spanish history. 

The art and learning of Europe in mediaeval times orgmised 
and controlled by the clergy and the monastic orders was su|reme 
proof of the triumph of ecclesiastical organisations in guarding the 
welfare of lay-folk. Some of the greatest art productions of medicwal 
Europe owe the generating impulses to the catholic church. It'ias 
been well said that a laity perpetuates its greatness by progeny ; 
but a monastic order stamps its influence on posterity pre-eminentb, 
by the marvels of architecture. So it seems to have been in mediaeval 
Europe and in Buddhist India. 

The progress of modern Europe, through its new political 
nsion, the vast growth of its wealth and resources, its national 
htegrations, its active social and educational movements, the amazing 
iicrease of its scientific discoveries and inventions were subjects on 
wiich he dwelt with characteristic energy. He saw in them the 
heghts to which nations could rise by steady and unwearying action. 
Hesaw in modern Europe, a faithful descendant of ancient Greece 
Witl her inte. tse vigour but narrow sympathies ; he wished that his 
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coantry might absorb the dauntless enterprise, the enthusiasm and 
the reforming energy of modern Europeans and apply them to the 
solution of her problems. But he could not help noticing the 
incompatibility of the traditional Chiristian faith with the spirit of 
modern scientific and literary progress in Europe. He could see 
in every step taken to advance the material and intellectual interests 
of Europe only a bomb thrown on the house of the Christian faith : 
by a quick stroke of comparison he drew the difference between 
the Christian religion and the Hindu and Islamic religions, which 
have never in the whole course of their history resisted the advance 
of truth and knowledge. The social individualism and the religious 
communism of Europe sharply contrasted with the social communism 
and the religious individualism of India. He again emphatically 
denounced the instinct of exploitation dominating the aggressive 
civilisation of Europe, which has led to the extermination of con* 
quered races in many parts of the world. The Aryan scheme of the 
absorption of conquered races into the ranks of the conquerors, and 
the slow elevation, in mental and moral life of the conquered, under 
the caste conception, appeared to him a better and much more 
humane solution of the relation between superior and inferior races. 

Religion had become a handmaid of politics in modern Europe. 
The principle of conformity which had been the governing policy of 
European countries was dangerous to soul growth. Inhuman persecu- 
tions had arisen under it and political interests had been advanced 
by the shedding of human blood. America had become in modern 
times the home of those who were persecuted for their religious 
convictions and those who were crushed out by econo nic exploitation 
in Europe. The saving power of Ameri::a had become manifest to 
an extraordinary degree in this way ; certain relics of original race- 
movements could be detected by his discerning eye, like some pieces 
of wreckage stranded on the shore after a huge storm has passed. 
Features of the Slavonic race in certain parts of Russia bore, to him, a 
close resemblance to those of people in certain parts of Dravidian 
India. 

Not for one moment was the significance of the neo-renaissance 
in Europe with its research of Eastern scholarship and its greedy 
absorption of the religious lore of India lost upon him. Schopen- 
hauer’s words had the mark of prophecy in them. The revolution in 
aspirations, which was bound to come over Europe in the wake of 
this, would exceed that of the older renaissance which ushered in the 
modern era for Europe, The world- weariness of European countries 
was a patent fact ; that expressed itself in the tragic intensity and 
seriousness at the bottom of European life, while fun and frivolity 
were kept on the surface. They contrasted wiih the true spirit of 
joyousness of Eastcin peoples, which formed the underflow of their 
life. 
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European civilization had brought into notice the capacity for 
the exercise of power among its peoples. The humaner virtues were 
in danger of being disregarded. Their comparative newness was 
responsible for it ; mercy, love and gentleness, are qualities which 
develop at a very ripe stage in the growth of nations and peoples. 
While the habit of combinations was steadfastly cultivated by 
European peoples, the ends they served were not commensurate with 
the means employed. They savour too much of the spirit of ‘ every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost M Capacity had been 
too highly exalted above goodness. The culture of the West can but 
stand and cry “ to him who hath shall be given ; from him who hath 
not shall be taken away even that he hath. ” The growth of civic and 
national freedom in Europe had not succeeded in protecting smaller 
interests. The gold standard was making t;ie rich, richer, and tlie poor, 
poorer : — modern revolutionary movements for bettering the condi- 
tions of working folk over Europe and America were a hopeful sign 
of the times. Personally, he could see the socialistic point of view, 
not because it was perfect, but because half a loaf was better than no 
bread. But while he sympathised with all practical schemes of 
human progress, he could not accept without scrutiny the metaphy- 
sical and philosophical growths of Europe, embodying toe aims and 
ideals of human societies. Positivism or agnosticism, materialism 
or nihilism, utilitarianism or psychism had all their dreaded pitfalls 
for the human intellect and heart. Their failure to interpret the 
relation between the microcosm and the macrocosm had been a 
proof to him of the incipiency of the European intellectual civilization 
The matadores of these varied creeds were deepened and broadened 
by the Swami’s intellectual depth and brilliancy. The ‘‘ ultimate 
progress ” of the positivists wds as impo.ssible as “ hot ice ’ or “ dark 
light"; while the Hindu theory of the cyclic movement of events in 
the universe answered satisfactorily the greatest number of objections 
to it. The utilitarian or any other criterion of truth which seeks to 
barter it off in the measure of something else, did not so fully enter 
into the nature of truth, as the Hindu theory of there being no external 
test for it. 

Befitting his character as a religious teacher, he was deeply 
interested in the history of faiths in the world. He had by an 
unerring intuition come early to believe in the transformation that 
faiths undergo when they pass into tJie hands of new races and 
new tribes. That the preacher follows in the footsteps of the pedlar 
was, historically speaking, axiomatic for him. Thus the higher 
criticism of the Bible helped him to trace the elements that had gone 
into the making of the Christian faith. The statement that ‘ Indian 
and Egyptian ideas met at Alexandria and tinctured by Hellenism and 
Judaism, ^ went forth into the world as Christianity, was worthy to 
ponder upon for historical researchers of the Christian faith. The 
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spectacle of the spread of Christianity through the Roman Empire 
was one of consuming interest for him, The brutal civilisation of 
the Roman Empire had been dumb-founded by the Christian story 
of the crucifixion ; this epic brutality carried the Christian faith 
through the Empire ; nor was the humanitarianism, and the promise 
of a brighter heaven to the poor and lowly of all mankind, to be 
without their influence on the subject population of the Colonies, 
on whom the yoke of Empire pressed hard. 

Nor did the European self-complacent doctrine of race-superior- 
ity pass him by unheeded. He was stern in his repudiation of such 
claims, scathing in his reproof. The white-skinned Aryan ancestor, 
the yellow-skinned Mongolian ancestor and the dark-skinned 
Negritoid were all valuable as making for human progress. The 
strength of the Tartar could not be ignored in history. He was 
the wine of the race, giving energy and power to every blood. But 
conscious as he was of regional and historical influences on the charac- 
ter of races, he could not be blind to the fact that the ultimate unity 
was psychological, and that ideals could be expressed through all 
races. 

The achievements of the human race on the globe often found 
expression in an illuniinating synthesis in him. “ Asia laid the germs 
of civilisation, Europe developed man, America is developing woman 
and the people,” “ For patriotism, the Japanese, for purity the Hindu, 
and for manliness the European ; there is none who understands the 
glory of being a man as does the Englishman.” 

The apparent anomaly of the spiritual domination of the world 
by fallen countries was never for one moment absent from his mind. 
In ancienttimes the fallen Jews had overwhelmed the Roman Empire. 
In modern times the thought and culture of India was capturing the 
citadel of English civilisation. The early jews, hemmed in on all 
sides by Hellenic and Roman influences, concentrated their strength 
on the preservation of their culture, and out of such conservation 
arose the wave of reform witli Christ as the leading figure. Out of a 
.similar conservation, the spiritual genius of India expressed itself 
with renewed vigour, at every crisis of its national history, and the 
last of her self-expressions was seen in Sri Ramakrishna. 

Vivekananda was a faultless interpreter of the instincts of human 
societies. Thus, to the question, if cannibalism could have been a 
normal state of life in societies at any period of history, his answer 
is clear. Either as a religious sacrifice, or in war out of revenge, 
human beings might have been eaten. Man, being gregarious, could 
not otherwise aim at the life of his fellow^-being. Kropotkin’s 
‘ mutual aid’ had not been written wdien the Swatni made the pro- 
nouncement. But his intuition gave him the right judgment. 

Regarding India, the Swami was a mine of research and scholar- 
ship. The question of Greek influence on Indian art has been grappled 
3 
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with by him with insight and accuracy, the shortsightedness o( 
the European theorists being well brought to our notice. The priority 
of Buddhism to the Gita is knocked on the head by him, by showing 
the harmony of faiths and creeds established in the Gita and its 
singular omission of Buddhism, a thing, so entirely at variance with 
its note of universality. Even the teachings and the language of 
other portions of the Mahabharata reflect the tone and language of 
the Gita. The Siva Lingatn SLnd the Salagramam are not phallic 
emblems, but modified forms of ritual of the oldVedic rites described 
in the Atharva Veda Samhita. 

The modern corruptions of Hinduism were in many parts 
Buddhistic in origin. Buddhistic absorption of uncivilised races into 
its fold was inimical to the pristine purity of the Aryan faith or its 
rebel-child. The gorgeous .festivities in public worship were not 
part of the older Hinduism ; nor could the lowering of the standard 
of culture by Buddhist democratisation be ignored. The Guptas 
saved the national culture from decay by rehabilitating Hinduism. 
The popular features of Buddhist culture at the same time, unconsci- 
ously filtered into the Hindu religion (e g, the growth of the 
Puranas). The absorbing power of the Hindu religion was immense. 
Its fight was only in self-defence. It had true growth, because it 
never shut its eyes to the truth, from whatever source it came. 
Then the metaphysical statement of Hinduism was vitalised by the 
heart and compassion of the epoch-making preacher. Thus Buddha's 
heart had made the philosophy of Kapila live. 

The Mahomedans had become absorbed on Indian soil. The two 
civilisations coalesced. Each became completed by the other. The 
democracy of the Islamic faith influenced the Hindu religious 
revivals. The hnmaner features of Hindu culture, and the transcend- 
ental love and philosophy of its religion flowed into the Mahomedan 
life and faith. Sufism is an offshoot of Vedantism. The administra- 
tive inferiority of the Mahomedans could not bear a moment’s 
scrutiny. Some of them were very sober and large-hearted reformers. 
Their Governments could challenge comparison with the political 
administration of Europe during those periods; nor was their accept- 
tance of India, as the home of their aspirations, without its benefit 
for Indian material and industrial progress. 

Nowhere was the Swami clearer in hisi^^grasp ot the issues of his 
country’s history than in his understanding of the political revival of 
the Mahrattas. Sivaji’s career was a vindication of our national life. 
He was a close student of this movement and knew that the task of 
rewriting its history, after an impartial study of different schools, was 
with the Indian people. This was a field which Hindus should 
capture. A national history keeps a people well restrained and 
makes them the responsible custodians of past culture. By his 
searching stu. y and by direct observation of different parts of the 
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country he came by a lot of new materials relating to the progress of 
the Hindu faith in the historic period. The Vallabhacharya recension 
was an offshoot of Bengal Vaishnavism. The Vaishnavism of 
Rajputana bore a close resemblance to that of Bengal, because 
intimate connection existed between those two provinces in those 
times. The Rajput struggle to recover Gaya from the hands of the 
Moslems was not without its meaning. The spread of Vaishnavism 
in the Mussalman period fostered the feeling of religious abandon- 
ment, which upheld the Hindus in the cisintegrations of ‘hat era. 
Vishnu, the protecting and beneticent God, was more an object of 
adoration during these troublesome times, than Siva, the mblime 
God. 

(To be continued.) 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN HINDU SOCIETY. 

BY 

K. S. Ramaswami Saslri, B, /I. B, L. 

(Continued frontpage 215). 

In medimval India, however, our decline oegan after tamask 
qualities began to preponderate and after mutual jealousies enabled 
invading hordes to pour through the north-western passes and prey on 
the defenceless wealth of India — defenceless not because of lack of 
power but because of supineness and hatred within the fold 
(?rraw and 1^). By our disloyalty to Dharma, by our unregulated 
lives, by our thinking of our little selves instead of suirendering them 
to our country and God and thereby realising them in their true 
dignity and glory, by not realising that he that loses lis life for his 
country and God shall find it, all of us became Tanasa karthas. 
What does the blessed Bhagavan say about them ? 

trpi: JBSl I 

Every syllable of this verse has been, and is, applicabh^to us for 
centuries past. Yet, through all the rolling centuries, the bhssings of 
our great ancestors and the compassionate grace of the lord have 
been upon us. We are the heirs of all the great sages of our b}ly land 
and we have never been utterly deaf to the call of Dharma and 
Moksha, Through the din of ceaseless battles and the clanour of 
worldly life the melodious strains of the Murali (Rue of 
Sri Krishna) have been heard by us with thrilled ears and mrap- 
tured hearts. How else can you explain the wonderful phenonenon 
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of a ceaseless succession of great sages, saints and seers, of 
artists, poets, musicians, sculptors and architects, of patriots and 
chivalrous soldiers lighting tip with the splendours of their aspira- 
tion and achievement century after century even after our decline 
began ? How else can you account for the unmistakable and 
wonderful fact that the bulk of our great literature is devotional in 
its expression or in its inspiration ? All that we have to set right is 
only in tl:e way of the expilsion of the few invasive Tamasic qualities 
that have corrupted our individual and national life. India was never 
subdued in her soul and never shall be. We must thank Providence 
in a mood of reverent and solemn thanks-giving for having placed us 
under the benign sway of England at this important juncture and 
supreme crisis of our national life. When the humanity of the future 
lets its vision sweep over the ages, she will see the great forward and 
majestic flow of the vvatirs and will not deign to notice the eddies 
here and the backwaters there. She will bless England for the libera- 
tion of the human sp rit that she is achieving in India. Is it not 
providential that the two great divisions of the Aryan race should 
meet in India— their holy ancestral home— and fraternise with each 
otker and strive for mutual uplift and inspiration? England— the 
champion of freedom^ the emancipator of slaves, the ever-vigilant 
p;otector of the downtrodden and the oppressed — has brought to us 
t^e gift of a rational study of nature, the historical method, national 
jpirit, lofty ideals p! citizenship and patriotism, constitutional Govern- 
ment, democratic iieals, and political genius. As stated by me else- 
where, “India’s power of imagination, emotional rerinement, spiritual 
insight and rapture, and meditative passion is alive and in vigorous 
life, and Englanc will receive from her elder sister her message of the 
unity and diviie purpose of life, of divine immanence, of the 
sovereignty of Dve, of the spiritual kinship of all, of Ahimsa^ of Sanlhi^ 
of universal toeration, and of the love of God being the crowning 
glory of life. England will teach India the art of citizenship ; India 
will convey tc her the art of life.” This Indian renaissance will be 
national in itf origin and development but will receive full scope for 
its self-expnssion by the fostering care of England— like a radiant 
and heavenV flower which springs from the soil bringing all its 
richness d perfume and loveliness of form from the earth and the 
embosomiig air and which the gardener helps to grow by removing 
weeds ant insects and by destroying all elements deadly to its life 
and its perfect growth. 

In tiis process, however, we have to be on our guard against 
some o! the dangers and excesses of the modern Western civilisation. 
Othervise we shall be overwhelmed and subdued in our soul by it 
and bicome the camp followers of others and degenerate into mere 
invertebrate scum of humanity. There shall be no self-surrender, 
excejt at the lotui feet of God. Towards everything else we shall not 
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bow our heads but shall stand with heads erect and shining eyes on 
the pedestal of our manhood. We shall adopt an attitude of self- 
respecting and discriminating assimilation, an attitude of free exchange 
of civilising ideas and uplifting elements intcrpures. What are these 
elements of danger and excess that we must guard against, elements 
that till now we have not been wisely guarding ourselves against 
in our blind and unseeing love for the beneficent and uplifting 
elements in Western civilisation ? I refer at the very outset to the 
immense and increasing influence of a pseudo-scientific attitude of 
mind. Great have been tne blessings of science b the human spirit. 
The boundaries of knowledge have been pushed tack on all sides ; 
comforts unknown and even unim?.gined before lie ajoutour very feet; 
the earth has shrunk to a small measure through the potent magic 
of the telegraph, the telephone, ‘he railway, the steamship, and the 
aeroplane ; and more than all the sense of mastery over the forces 
of nature, of our power to 

“ Rift the hills, and roll the wat^^s, flash the lightningi, weigh the Sun 

is the greatest of the many gifts o* Science to us. But if she goes 
beyond her sphere and meddles vith the mysteries too subtle and 
too holy for her test-tube and her crucible, her searcl-light and her 
microscope, we must tell her : 

“ Thou pratest here where thoi art least ; 

This faith has many a purer prest, 

And many an abler voice than tiou.” 

1 he limits of my subject forbid my going into ths question 
in detail, but in modern India Science has become a deveuring ogre 
as in other countries. It has been regarded as having iemolished 
the theory of design in creation, the rue of Providence, the existence 
of Gods, and the reign of mystery. I iiall quote only two passages 
here to dispel such misconceptions. Maurice Materlinck— cne of the 
greatest geniuses of Belgium, that loble country wticl though 
small in size has an unconquerable soul— says : 

As the artificial mysteries vanish, so wll the ocean of veritabit mystery 
stretch out further and further ; the mystery o life, its aim, and its orign ; the 
mystery of thought.” 

Sir Oliver Lodge says : 

I feel sure that the ultimate position will not coincide with the conplete 
rejection of all that has been called in'raculous—tie intervention in human iffairs 
of intelligences and powers not merdy and in the )rdinary sense human.*' 

Hence we have to guard against the danger of science Icing 
made a fetish and being allowed to destroy Dharma, The seond 
aspect to be borne in mind is the deinocntic tendency of theage* 
‘‘The tide of democracy is rolling on and no hand can stay its ma;<stic 
course, said a great political leader of England sometime ago. 
But the excesses of demscracy are as ruinois to the fair flowirsof 
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civilisation and refinements as the excesses of absolutism. The 
conversion ol the heart is more important than the substitution of 
one machinery for another. This is a truth thnt we are always in 
danger of forgetting. Mr. L. T. Hobhouse says in his memorable 
book on Democracy and Reaction ; 

Self-Goveinmcnt 8 not in itself i solution oi all political and social diffi- 
culties. It is at best ai instrument with which men who hold by the ideal of 
social justice and humsn progress can work, but when those ideals grow cold, it 
may, like other instrunents, be turned to base uses. In the immediate future 
much will doubtless h»vc to be done towards the perfections of the democratic 
machine, yet the (indamental refoim for wliich the times call is rather a 
reconsideration of thi ends for which all civilised Governments exist ; in a word 
the return to a sane; measure of social values.*' 

This is whal Dharma does for us— to give us a divine govern- 
ment preserving our human regulations from corruption and from be- 
coming instruments of evil. The th rd menace that we have to guard 
against is the naterialism of the ag2— its desire and hunger for the 
good things of life and its ceaseless hurry towards an unknown goal. 
We must never sacrifice our immenorial reposefulness and self-com- 
posure. 

(Gf/a, chap. XVII.) 


Edwarl Carpenter says : 

“ Will yu rush past for ever insensate and blind,— hurrying breathless from 
one unfinishd task to another, to cata your ever^departing trains-as if you were 
a very Caindying from His face ? 

“ The world is too mud with us ; late and soon, 

Getting and spending ws lay waste our powers ; 

Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our heifts away, a sordid boon !" 

Wfhavs lost our ancieit Indian dower of repose and inward 
happiness. Again, the coveriig fear of poverty that is a characteristic 
of mterialism is mesmerisinj us. We must, while increasing our 
natiODil and individual weath, preserve our virtues of charity and 
self-sicrifice, and our revereice for the homeless, wealthless, kinless 
yattt .ascetic) as the highest type of manhood, 

Professor James says : 

< We have gr jwu literally afraid to be ptor. We deipise any one who electa 
to bepoor in order to simplify md save his inter life. If he does not join in the 
encal scramble and part witi the money-maKng market, we deem him spiritless 
Mdlacking in ambition. We have lost the p>wer even of imagining what the 
ancent idealisation of poverly could have mean ; the liberation from materia 
attadtnent ; the unbribed soil ; the manlier indifftrence :.the paying onr way by 
mbit ve are or do and not hr what we have ; the :ight to Bing away We at any 
fflcmeit irre8pon..,bly-the note atheistic lrlm,-in Siort, the moral fighting shape 
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when we of the so called better classes are scared as men were never scared in 
history at material ugliness and hardship, when we put off our marriage until our 
house can be artistic, and quake at the thought of having a child without a 
banking account and doomed to manual labour, it is time for thinking men to 
protest against so unmanly and irreligious a state of opinion. I recommend 
this matter to your serious tendering, for it is certain that the prevalent fear of 
poverty is the worst moral disease fro<n which our civilisation suffers." 

Let it not be said of India that in her efforts to assimilate Western 
civilisation she has caught its moral diseases. Let us remember the 
following recent words of Sir Rabindranath Tagore and try to assimi- 
late the best elements of the Western civilisation without becoming 
subdued in our soul. He says of Japan : 

“ The whirlwind of modern civilisation has taught Japan as it has the rest of 
the world, and a stranger like myself cannot help feeling, on landing in your 
country, that what I sec before me is the temple of the modern age, where before 
the brazen images an immense amount of sacrifice of life is offered and an inter- 
minable round of ritaalism is performed. But this is not Japan. Its features 
are the same as they are in London, in Paris, in Bei lin, or in the manufacturing 
countries of America. Also, the men you meet here for the first time have the same 
signs of the push and full of the rotating machine wheels of the present age they 
jostle you, they drag on with the rush of the crowd, they rapidly take note of 

your exterior, and offer their exteriors to be taken in snapshots 

But I must not lose heart. 1 must seek and find what is true in this land — true to 
the soul of the people — what is Japan, what is unique and not merely a mask of 
the time." 

It is absolutely necessary for us to harmonise the great racial 
ideas of our society and the great elements of Western civilisation. 
Unity of knowledge and experience is essential in the realm of the 
mind. Rational beings cannot have their minds as lumber- 
rooms where all sorts of ideas can be heaped pell mell. There is 
an inexorable law of competition of ideas, of struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest among them. Our individuality and 
greatness depend upon our power of harmony and our wise recep- 
tiveness and capacity for healthy reaction. 

But as a matter of fact, how do we stand at the present day ? We 
have not the slightest realisation of the great dreams and ideals of 
the race. We have not an atom of wise receptiveness. Our mind is 
not a beautiful and heavenly flower-garden of ideas, which is tended 
with jealous love and care by the soul,— the divine gardener. But it is 

An unweeded garden 

That grows to seed ; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. That it should come to this ! " 

Our thoughts are in a ferment ; and the native hue of our 
resolution is sicklied over with the pale cast of doubt”. Is it 
wonderful that our society is torn by schisms, disunions, hatreds, 
and a thousand other devitalising forces. 
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Jift: i 

WWijHHaW ?pir: II 

It is not my object here to rouse any bad feeling or create bad 
blood by indulging in any violent criticism of the various destructive 
and devitalising agencies and movemfiits in operation in modern 
Hindu Society. My aim is ratlicr to place the immemorial and eternal 
Hindu social and spiritual ideals in as proper a light as possible, 
because I firmly believe that they are so true and lofty that if they 
have a real chance of being heard they will be able to dislodge from 
the throne of our minds the many usurping beliefs and ideas and fads 
that have occupied it. I shall hence pass in review as briefly and with 
as light a touch as possible the various outside agencies, the protest- 
ant movements within our own society, and the increasing rottenness 
within the large conserv itive fold itself, because the present crisis in 
our society is due to the combined opeiation of all of them. As for 
the outside agencies like the various missions, etc., we have no quarrel 
with them. They consist of pious and .sincere workers who effect 
social disturbances with the best of motives. Some may say that all 
men and women are equally dear to God as His children ; that if 
people lead devout and ethical lives it does not matter whether they 
are labelled as belonging to this religion or that ; that a creed 

“ Is but the guinea stamp ; 

The man’s the man for a’ that ; 

that we want educative, philanthropic, and uplifting agencies but not 
converting agencies ; that it is the most futile of futile tasks to spend 
time, energy, and money to change the label ; and that conversions 
merely bring about social dislocations and disharmony without any 
corresponding benefit. All this is perfectly true. But we have no 
quarrel with honest and sincere, if misguided, people who seek to 
effect conversions. If we are able to vitalise our social and religious 
ideas and place them before the peof)le as freely and sincerely as the 
mission agencies do, we shall have done oiir duly and we may leave 
the result in God’s hands. 

Coming now to the various protestant and reforming movements 
and agencies in our society, they are of two types. Some of them are 
religious movements and others are social movements. The Brahmo 
Samaj sought to give up all external scriptural authority and made 
the human heart the final seat of authority. It tried to substitute a 
mild and diluted form of Theism with sermons consisting of passages 
culled from various religious treatises in all lands for the rich and 
passionate devotion, the self-poised luminousness of jnana^ the mystic 
vision of yoga^ and the shastraic gospel of work as enforced in the 
holy Vedas and in the blessed Bhagavat Gita. In Keshub Chunder 
Sen*s hands Brahmoism became strongly tinctured with Christianity 
and has been called “ Christianity without Christ.^' The Ved.a Samaj 
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mi tther associations at Madras, the Prarthana Samaj in Bombayi 
and other protestant Hindu religious movements moved further and 
further away from even the Adi Brahma Samaj. Another split occurred 
when Keshub Chunder Sen finally proclaimed his Church of the New 
Dispensation. While thankfully admitting the educational and other 
good works done by these movements, we must say that they stand 
outside the main stream of our national life as they are a good deal 
Westernised and Christianised and as they have missed the true 
glory of our great religion and the true significance of our great 
social and spiritual ideals. The Arya Samaj took its stand mostly 
on the Rig Veda and interpreted it as it liked and put aside the 
main body of our sacred books. It is impossible to go into its tenets 
here. 1 may, however, say that it rejects caste by birth, that it says 
that any man can study the Vedas, and that the later commentaries 
on the Vedas are of no authority. Mr. Ajit Kumar Chakra varti says : 
“ That this protestant movement has done much, in various ways, for 
progress and emancipation is undeniable. But in its extreme zeal, it 
cut itself away from the traditions and culture of tlie Hindu race. 
Hence its deprivation of Hindu art and symbolism, Hindu catholicity 
and comprehension, which was a serious loss.^^ The Theosophical 
Society seeks to discover the common bases of all religions and 
inculcates brotherhood. It is interesting in its own way as all compara- 
tive studies are and has done good work by turning our gaze towards 
our religion at a time when we had forgotten its greatness owing to 
bad education and the first dazzle of Western culture, and by its 
earlier educational work. But if it is expected that having come in 
as a general student of religion it is to take the place of, or lessen 
our single hearted love for, our Varnashrania Dharma and our 
religion, the expectation is a futile one. No comparative study of 
religions can aspire to have the authoritativeness and the emotional 
and spritual uplift that reside in the great religions of the world. 
No perception of the general elements of beauty and truth in all 
religions will have the saving and purifying power of the Ashtakshari 
or the Panchakshari, The Ramakrishna Mission takes its stand on 
the entirety of our Dharma and seeks to unite and vivify our society 
on that basis. It is thus the movement that has the largest measure 
of harmony with our eternal ideals. Mere revolt and dissidence carry 
us but a little way ; they merely help to clear the atmosphere as an 
explosion or a volcanic eruption does. It is only constructive and 
synthetic effort on the basis of past achievement and in harmony 
with the racial ideals that can effect real regeneration. 

Coming now to the protestant social movements within our society, 
1 cannot trust myself to deal with them fully in this discourse. They 
reject the authority of our sasiras^ or accept the saslras in a spirit of 
patronising friendliness, rejecting or explaining away such of the 
scriptural injunctions as arc inconvenient. It is impossible to regard 
4 
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them as being in accord with our highest social and spiritual ideals, 
and hence the main bulk of our society cannot accept them to the 
extent to which they are out of harmony with such ideals. We are 
believers in the divine declaration. 

Jwnif ^ i 

SJIWt II 

(Gita Chap. XVI.) • 

Movements that do not accept this truth merely unsettle opinion 
and loosen those social bonds'by which the graces and refinements of 
life are brought into existence. We have a large programme of reform 
ourselves but it is in consonance with the Sastras. As for the Shudhi 
Sabhas which seek to introduce into the Hindu fold members of alien 
faith by some mysterious processes of conversion and by giving high- 
sounding baptismal names, we must say that they are alien to our 
spirit of harmony of religions. We do not believe that the number of 
followers of any religion is a fact that counts in God’s eyes. To adopt 
a beautiful sentence of Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s, can we hope to meet 
God’s judgment on the strength of our belonging to a religion con- 
taining within its fold the largest numbers or the maximum of the 
pleasures and comforts of life ? 

{To he continued,) 

THE DIVINE SIGN OF SOCRATES AND THE DIVINE 
MOTHER OF PARAMAHAMSADEVA 

BY 

Dr. S. L. Sarcar, 

The students of the life of Socrates appear to have given much 
attention to the explanation of the divine sign to which Socrates made 
frequent references. The well-known Greek writer Xenophon, who 
was a disciple of Socrates, and who wrote the most reliable of his 
biographies, has described the divine sign to be as follows: The 
sign was a warning cither to do or not to do, which it would be 
folly to neglect, not superseding ordinary prudence but dealing with 
those uncertainties in respect of which other men found guidance in 
oracles and tokens. Socrates believed in it profoundly and never 
disobeyed it. According to Plato, the great philosopher and most 
distinguished disciple of Socrates, the sign was a voice, which warned 
the latter to refrain from doing some act which he contemplated. He 
heard it frequently and even on most trifling occasions— the pheno- 
menon dated from his early years, and so far as he knew, was peculiar 
to himself alone. It may be noted here that this belief of Socrates 
in the divine ign led to the origin of the charge in the Athenian 
Oligarchy against him of introducing new divinities into the Greek 
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pantheoiif which was the principal cause of his being coadMiMdl to 
death. 

Early Christian philosophers believed the divine si^n to have been 
due to the fact of Socrates being attended by a genius, or a demon. 
The more scientific critics of modern times have advanced as many 
as seven theories for the explanation of the phenomenon, 

(i) Socrates committed a pious fraud. 

(ii) He indulged in his accustomed irony. 

(iii) He recognised the voice of conscience. 

(iv) He indicated a general belief in a divine mission. 

(v) He described the inward voice of his individual tact, 
which, in consequence partly of his experience and penetration and 
partly of his knowledge of himself and exact appreciation of what 
was in harmony with his individuality, had attained to an unusual 
accuracy. 

(vi) Socrates was mad, being subject not only to hallucina- 
tion of sense, but also to aberrations of reason. 

(vii) Socrates was subject, not indeed to delusions of the 
mind, but to hallucinations of the sense of hearing, so that the 
rational suggestions of his own brain, exceptionally valuable in conse- 
quence of the accuracy and delicacy of his highly cultivated tact, 
seemed to him to be projected out of him and to be returned through 
the outward ear. 

(viii) Besides these, there is another theory advanced by 
Dr. A. R. Wallace, F. R. S, based on spiritualism who suggests that 
Socrates was attended by an intelligent spiritual being who accom- 
panied him through life, in other words was a guardian spirit to him, 

Xenophon’s testimony that Socrates was plainly sincere in his 
belief dismisses the fust and the second of these theories. The 
character of the warning given, which was always concerned not 
with the moral worth of actions, warrants the rejection of the third 
and the fourth. The fifth theory leaves unexplained the manner of 
the sign, viz,, the vocal utterance. The sixtii, while it plau.sibly 
explains the manner of warning, goes beyond the f.ict when it attri- 
butes to it the irrationality of matter. Plato’s statement that the sign 
was usually a warning which dissuaded Socrates uom some act which 
he contemplated rises against the. seventh theoiy. Regarding the 
theory of Dr. Wallace, based on modern spiritualisyi, it is to be said 
that Socrates did not regard his custoniaiy sign as a communication 
from an intelligent individual being like a departed spirit, and it is 
manifestly wrong to suppose that a man like Socrates had no clear 
conception of what he experienced,* 

* The Account of the divine sign of Socrates has been n^ainly taken from the 
fincyclopsedia Britannica. 
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These modern thinkers hare thought it necessary to conjure wf 
the one or the other of the theories mentioned above, in order to give 
credit to Socrates that he felt something and meant something, in 
talking of his experience of a divine sign. It is undoubtedly kind of 
these writers to deal with Socrates in such a patronising way. They 
have certain notions of the range of truth and science, and they 
naturally try to bring all phenomena within their preconceived range 
in order to test its truth. But, unfortunately, there are more things ii^ 
heaven and earth, which are not yet dreamt of, by their philosophy. 

The divine sign of Socrates appears to be a faint copy of the 
divine vision of Sri Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa Devaof 
or the Universal Mother Divine who did not only appear to Parama- 
hamsa Deva in his ocular vision, but who also talked to Paraniahamsa 
Deva, in fact. She guided Paramahamsa Deva in his spiritual path, 
just as a mother guides her child. The divine sign of Socrates also 
guided Socrates in a similar way. 

A leading authority on insanity in writing a very learned article 
in his special subject in the Lancet (Msiy 1911) published from England 
has noticed, “ Mahomet and Martin Luther had hallucinations. Yet 
these men have been the foremost in making the world's history." 
So these scientific men are confronted with the anomaly that some 
of their so-called insane persons liave been the greatest men of the 
world. 

The fact should be noticed that great religious prophets amongst 
whom are included the greatest men the world has ever seen like 
Buddha, Jesus and Mahomet had their visions and hallucinations. The 
same thing is als« seen in the religious teachers of our historical times 
as Ramakrishna Paramahamsa Deva, Sri Cliaitanya, and religious 
preachers as Martin Luther, &c. Now, ho.v these hallucinations have 
been regarded by the great religious teachers themselves ? They 
claimed their privilege of teaching the mankind not on account of 
their learning iv int^jlligence but on their possession of this higher 
vision by whicl? they could see things not percievable to ordinary 
mortals. This higher vision coul i not be explained to ordinary mortals, 
except as a^kind of hallucination. If you believe these great religious 
teachers who were men of unimpeachable character and morality, you 
must believe in the genuineness of these higher visions. Some of the 
great religious teachers including Socrates have sacrificed their lives 
for their beliefs in the genuineness of these visions. Great practical 
things have been done by these visions which would not have been 
the case, had these visions been mere hallucinations. 

These so-called hallucinations or the God- vis ion of the great 
religious teachers show the reality of the spiritual order of the uni- 
verse and that this is capable of realisation by man by following the 
teachings of these great religious teachers. 
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verily *1^5^ thus myself in five parts having 

divided this ^T^lf body holding support. & 

they (the other gods) ?T^^3^>arRT; incredulous became. 

The chief Prana then declared, ‘ Do not be deluded. 
I alone, dividing myself into five parts, hold this body and 
support it.' But they became incredulous. 

[/ alone dividing myself, etc . — The reference here is of the five 
kinds of vital breath or energy viz., Prana, Apana, Samana, Udana 
and Vyana that are supposed to function in maintaining the body. 
But the power the sensory and motor organs manifest by their 
functioning arc only expressions of the one vital energy that 
pervades the whole body, and which again is a part of the universal 
also. There is only one Prana that acts through the Body and 
nature. This truth has been related allegorically here and in the 
subsequent Brahman as.] 

^ im moi 

II V ii 

^r: he (Prana) w'5l*TRiq[: from indignation upward 

S?SBIT^ was goinf* out as if ; m his (Chief Prana's) 

having gone out, thereupon others all STWri: 

Pranas (senses and organs) got out in liis (Chief 

Prana’s) and sriaOTI^ being cstabtislicd ssf all also 
established. *T*tf as the king oi tae bees (queen-bee) 

in going out all verily bees 35gBtJTsa go out, 

in his (the King's) being establislied all 

*rTt%85^ are established ; q:«r thus speech, >?sr: mind eyes 
^ ears ^ and (?tf4i^did). « they sfiat: being pleased iTHjf the 
Prana praised. 

He from indignation seemed to go out upwards (from 
the body), thereupon as lie was about to go out, all others 
seemed to go out also, and in his being established, all 
others also were established. ]ust as bees go out when 
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their queen goes out, and settle down when she settles 
down, so did the speech, mind, eye, ears (etc). Being 
satisfied they praised the Prana. 

[Note. — It should be noted here that mind also is included 
among the dependents of Prana ; i.e., even the mental activities are 
but the expressions of the same energy that functions through the 
body and the senses.] 

this (Prana) fire being) burns ; this 
sun ; this clouds (TI: this) Indra "H: «ng; 

wind ; *5^! this bright one the earth, (matter) 
what is what is not ^ and Wg# immortal ^ and ^ what 

He burns as lire ; he is the sun ; he is the cloud ; 
he is Indra ; he is the wind. This bright one is (verily) 
earth, matter, what is and what is not and also what is 
immortal 

[He burns as fire, etc, — Sri Sankarachai ya explains the first half 
of the Brahraana as follows : — 

He burns as fire, shines as the sun, rains as the cloud and 
rules the subjects and kills the demons as Indra. 

What is, — i.e., the gross, visible objects. 

What is not — i.e., the subtle, imperceptible causal matter. It 
is called asat because it is non-existent to the senses. 

What is immortal,— uc., which is the basis of the relative 
immortality of gods. 

Note. — Here Prana is spoken of as the ruling forces of Nature, 
nay, Nature herself.] 

^ 3ifr ^ II a II 

in the nave of a wheel Ws spokes as JtNI in 
Prana all arc established. the Kiks (Veda) 

YajusfVeda) Samas (Veda) ’T?: Sacrifices VK 

Kshatriyas Brahmanas ^ and is established 

in that). 
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As spokes in the nave of the wheel, atl are fixed in 
Prana,— Riks, Yajus, Samas, sacrifices, Kshatriyas and 
Brahmanas. 

[All are fixed in Prana, etc . — Here the Vedas are also called as 
fixed in Prana inasmuch as their recitation depends upon Prana, 
or, it may mean that they have their original manifestation in 
Hiranyagarbha, the universal mind or Prana. Prana is identified 
with the universal life-force.] 

!n«ir ^ t. mi 

M'S II 

thou verily lord uf creatures being) 

in the womb ’srrftT dwellesl art re-born, sinir O Prana 

^JTT: these ST^T: creatures 3 again 3 ^? to thee ^fiiT offerings 
bring, that thou ^TT^: with the Pranas senses) 
dwellest. 

Verily as Prajapati thou wanderest in the womb and 
art born again! To thee, 0 Prana, these creatures carry 
their offerings as thou, dw^ellest with the senses (in the 
body). 

[Note , — Prana is Prajapati the universal life, and as a finite 
principle of life he enters into the womb and is re-born in the form 
of a child, — this is the play of life — of Prana. 

To thee these creatures carry ^ The senses gather the percep- 

tions of their respective objects not for their any individual benefit, 
but to foster the Life, the Prana in the body.] 

mi I 
II ^ II 

(»i Ihou) for gods the best carrier, ft^piifor 

the manes first offering {Hi, that which gives satisfaction), 
Atharva Angiras of the Rishis TO true 

effort, work, art. 

Thou art the best carrier for gods and the first 
offering for the manes. Thou art the true effort of the 
Atharva Angiras Rishis. 
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[The best carrier for gods. — It is believed that the god of fire, 
Agni, carries to gods the oblation offered into the fire, and so he 
has got the name Vanhi (carrier). But Agni is but another expres- 
sion of Prana which is immanent in all, even in the gods. So who 
can be a better carrier of offerings than Prana ? 

Atharva Angiras Kishis.---S'Ank2Lrdch2iry3, takes it to mean the 
senses.] 

jp? him ^2% I ^ 

II ^ II ’ 

Jinir 0 Prana ?*f thou Indra by prowess 

Rudra art the protector W thou ^5^: the sun 

in the sky naovest H thou of lights lord. 

O Prana, thou art Indra, and Rudra by prowess and 
(also art Thou) tlie Protector. Tliou movest in the sky as 
the sun. Thou art the lord of lights. 

[fitdra — It may mean here Brahmi the Creator. 

Rudra—The Destroyer. 

The Protector— le-, Vishnu. 

Thou art the lord of lights — i.e., all lights shine due to thee.J 

m q i 

qqqpnqi ii > o n 

irnir 0 Prana thou W when rainest WT then ^ 

thy these *Rn: creatures to the satisfaction of their 
desire VW food will be thus delightful 

remain (become). 

O Prana, when thou rainest, these creatures of thine 
are delighted hoping that there will be food according to 
their desire. 

m qwfeqjr: n » ni 

ttnir 0 Prana thou a Vratya>?? the Fire of the 
name Ekarishi, being ^TStr eater (enjoyer) (?WT likewise) ftww 
of the universe W’Tfit: the good lord (or the lord of existence) 
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IDc&anta IRcsari 

“ Let the lion of Vedanta roar.’* 

“ Let me tell you, strength, strength is what we want. 

And the first step in getting strength is to uphold the 
Upanishads, and believe that ‘ I am the Atman.’ ” 

—Swami Vivekananda, 
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THE PANGHARATRA AND VAISHNAVA DAILY LIFE. 

BY 

Professor T. Raja^opalachnriarf M.A.f B.L, 

The Paiicharatra Agama of the Vaishnavas forms an important 
branch of the Tantra literature of India. In addition to the Srutis, 
Smritis, Itihasas, and Puranas, each of which constitutes an extensive 
literature by itself, we have a general I'antra literature, in five known 
forms, the Boudha, the Jaina, the Sakta, the Saiva and the Pancharatra. 
These are all known as Agamas, perhaps literally additions, as distin- 
guished from the Vedic literature and the others mentioned before, 
which are directly based on the Vedic. The orthodox theory is that 
the Vedic precepts and directions are amplified, explained, and 
illustrated by the Smritis and Puranas including the Itihasas, and that 
there could be no possible conflict between them. Any apparent 
conflict has to be explained by established rules of exegetics applicable 
to the Vedic literature itself and detailed in the Mimamsas. In this 
article I propose to say something about one of these Agamas, namely 
the Pancharatra system. 

It is difficult to state precisely when the Pancharatra Agamas 
came into existence. Such a question is utterly repugnant to the 
belief of the Vaishnavite who holds the Agamas to have been revealed 
by Bhagavan Narayana Hiniself. Recent researches have merely 
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tried to fix the later limits of this literature, and no adequate mate- 
rial is available for fixing any definite earlier limit Ofcourse this 
Agama, like the others, presupposes the Vedas and the Upanishads, 
at least the earlier of them. It may also be surmised that it is prior 
to Patanjali, (160 B.C.) and Panini (4th cent. 3.C.). An inscription of 
the 2nd century B.C. has been discovered which refers to the worship 
of Vasudeva and Samkarshana, two of the four forms of Narayana, 
called His Vyuha forms. It is clear that the literature inculcating 
this worship must be some centuries earlier than the inscription 
referred to. In the Mahabharata, the Pancharatra is described as a 
highly respected authority. We read in the Mahabharata, Santiparva, 
ch. 348 (Kumbh. Edn.) 

Narada recited (in the Badari Asraina) this great Upanishad, called 
the Pancharatra, sung directly by Narayana, and constituting the 
essence of the four Vedas, and the Sankhya, and Yoga systems. 
Again (ch. 359) : 

Also, (ch, 353) : 

The Narayaniya of the Santi Parva in which these texts occur, is a 
story of Niirada^s exploration of the Sweta Dwipa (the white island), 
the abode of Narayana, where all the residents were Ekanlins^ i.e., 
worshippers of Vishnu only. Narada, according to the story, gets a 
view of Bhagavan Narayana, Who instructs him in the truths of His 
nature, His fourfold forms of Vasudeva, Samkarshana, Pradyumna, 
and Anirudha, and finally teaches him the extensive Pancharatra. 

Modern scholars consider that there have been three streams 
of worship that have culminated in the modern Vaishnavism, 
the ancient Vedic worship of Narayana or Vishnu, the worship of 
Vasudeva and the Vyuhas taught in the Pancharatra, and the so- 
called Krishna-cult, f.^., the deification and identification of Krishna 
the Shepherd-King with Vasudeva and Narayana of the two 
previous cults. It is no doubt true that Vishnu is a Rig- Vedic God, 
as there are a few suktas referring to him. 

It has h' be remembered that the Pancharatra or Bhagavata 
system is also called the Salwala^ i.e., connected with the family of 
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Satwata of .which Sri Krishna was a descendant. This system must 
therefore have been antecedent to the time of Sri Krishna Himself, 
and it could not be said that the Saiukarshana of the system was 
derived from the name Samkarshana of Balarama, Krishna’s brother. 
It is no doubt curious that there is absolutely no direct reference in 
the Bhagavad Gita to the Fancharatra or Bhagavata system. The 
name Vasudeva itself as the name of the supreme deity occurs once 
in the passage 

(Vii-i9). 

But this clearly refers to the speaker Himself as Supreme Being and 
Vasudeva as is obvious from the other passage 

(X-87). 

and makes no reference to the Vasudeva of the Fancharatra system. 
There is no foundation, it seems to me, for the suggestion of scholars 
that the Bhagavad Gita is especially a Fancharatra text-book or that 
the writer was a Pancharatrin bent on extolling Sri Krishna as 
identical with Vasudeva of the Fancharatra. At the same time it 
would be rash to suppose that the Bhagavata doctrines were 
unknown to the author of Bhagavad Gita or that they originated 
later than the date of the composition of this work. There seems to 
be a studied attempt in the Bhagavad Gita to represent no sharp con- 
trast of views in the matter of worship of deities other than Sri Krishna 
himself. There is only a general condemnation of the worship of 
inferior deities as being futile. The Sankhya and Yoga doctrines are 
presented as each commendable by itself though the attempt to 
bring them into line with the teaching of the Gita is successfully made 
in the earlier chapters. The only conclusion we can safely draw is 
that the Fancharatra system is of earlier date than the Mahabharata 
and the Bhagavad Gita whether these works are regarded as contem- 
poraneous or as of different dates. 

I'he Fancharatra Samhitas are numerous, in fact they are said to 
number over 200. Several Samhitas have been printed, (1) Iswara, (2) 
Kapinjala, (3) Parasara, (4) Padma, (5) Bharadwaja, (6) Lakshmi, (7) 
Vishnutilaka, (8) Satwata, (9) Ahirbudhya. The last of these has been 
recently printed at Adyar and there is a separate introduction by Dr. 
Schrader. A very large number of these Samhitas are referred to and 
quoted from, in Sri Vedanta Desika’s Panchar atraraksha^ chapter I. 
(A list of over 210 Samhitas is given in Dr. Schrader s work to which 
I would refer the readers). The above work of Sri Vedanta Desika 
and the Agamapramaiiya of Sri Yamunacharya, an early Vaishnavite 
Acharyaof the 10th century, and the Fancharatra Adhikarana, Brahma 
Sutras 11. 2-39 to 42, and the commentaries of Sri Sankaracharya, and 
Ramanujacharya on these Sutras are the main sources of our 
knowledge of the nature and contents of the Fancharatra literature 
The first named work by the great scholar, poet, and philosopher, 
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Sri Vedanta Desika, contemporary with Vidyaranya of Vijianagar 
fame, gives considerable information about the various Samhitas of 
this Tantra. Over 30 Samhitas are referred to by this author and 
it is apparent that he had access to many of these for he quotes 
from them. These are the Satwata^ the Poushkara^ the Jayakhya^ 
which are called the three jewels as having emanated direct from 
the Deity, while the others were only inspired by Him, the Padma^ 
the KaloUara^ Param^shwara^ Ahirbudhnya^ Sanalkwnara^ the 
Srikara^ the Padmodbhava^ the Iswara^ and the Naradiya. Others 
referred to by name only are the Bharadwaja^ Chitrasikliandiu^ 
Jayottara^ Sataiapa^ and several others. We learn from the 
same work that the Samhitas were classified in various ways ; one 
classification was into four Siddhantas, the Agama^ the Mantra^ 
the Tantra and the Tantraniara, It has been said that the Agama 
Siddhanta is directed to salvation only, the others secure this as 
well as other fruits. Another classification either identical with or 
parallel to this is into Divya, Swayam Vyakta^ Saidha^ and Arsha^ based 
on the historical origin of the shrines to which the several 
classes of works apply. Another classification is into Divya, 
Satwika, Rajasa, Tamasa, which mean those directly uttered by God, 
and those by Rishis in various degrees of enlightenment. A list is 
also given of the Samhitas, coming under each class for which I 
would refer the readers to the work itself. 

It may be mentioned that the Samhitas or many of them classify 
their topics into Gnanapada or section on knowledge, Yogapada or 
section on meditation Kriyapada or section on construction and estab- 
lishment of images, and Charyapada or that about Samskaras. That 
the worship of images was long anterior to the age of the Bhagavat- 
Gita, the Bharata, and the Ramayana in their earliest forms must be 
considered as very probable in spite of what Western scholars may 
say to the contrary. It is again true that no clear reference to such 
matters is found in the Bhagavad Gita, though the verse (vii. 21) 

«ft m m ag i 

must be considered as referring not merely to faith and worship of 
Rama, Krishna, etc., the avatars, but also to various Bimbas or 
Pratimas established throughout the land. The references to 
Chaiiyasi and Ayatanas in the Ramayana and the Bharata in various 
places clearly indicate the worship of images as established in those 
times. The general rule in Panini (iv. 3. 95) prescribing certain 
terminations when or devotion is meant has an exception when 
the object of worship is Vasudeva or Arjuna (iv. 3. 98) in which case 
another termination is prescribed. This Sutra has been considered 
as referring to the worship of images of Vasudeva and Arjuna, 
though this is not absolutely necessary, as the context shows worship 
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of various things and persons in the form of mere mental devotion. 
Similarly the preceding quotation from the Bhagavad Gita may be 
constr ied as referring not to images but to the usual sacreficial 
worship. And the verse (Bagavad Gita xvii i). 

rniwn 3 rt: ii 

is sinilarly one of doubtful application to images, if strictly construed. 
Bui in all these verses, it is probable that there is an underlying 
refirence to image-worship ; and in any case we are not justified in 
asaiming negativek that the method of image-worship was 
unknown in the days of the Gita or the Mahabharata. 

A keen controversy lias arisen is to whether the Againas arc 
Vidic or Un-vedic. We can perhaps paraphrase the purport of this 
controversy by asldng whether these systems originated among the 
^.ryans or non-Arvans in Ancient India. With regard to some of the 
ether Agamas, there seems to be evidence to show that the worship 
iaculcated was practised among ncn-Aryan people, at least originally. 
The worship of Kali, Diirga, Taa, Tarini, and other goddesses 
who arc now considered to be various forms of Parvati, was pro- 
oably prevalen! originally among noa-Aryan people and was gradually 
adopted by the Aryans. A similar inference is considered probable 
with regard to Bhagavata worship aso. It is strongly asserted by the 
opponents of the Pancharatra that the Bhagavatas were Sudras or de- 
graded Brahnins, that their worship vas un-vedic, that they disregard- 
ed the Vedic Samskaras and substituted others in their places, that 
their doctrines as to the birth of jivas and of the mind from the Jiva 
or Samkarashana arc opposed utterly to the Vedantic truths. Even 
Sankaracharya who accepted the Bhagavata doctrines as to the four 
Vyuhas and Vasudeva’s being the Supreme Soul, considers that there 
are object'onablc doctrines in the Pincharatra which Badarayana 
wants to refute. Sri Ramanuja, howtver following Yamunacharya, 
gives aiicther construction of the Bn hma Sutras referring to this 
matter, aid holds that the system is Viidic, and unopposed to the 
doctrines of Vedanta, and is entirely approved by Badarayana as the 
latter is Vyasa himself and cannot therefore be taken to contradict 
his own statements ill the Bharata. it vould seem that this con- 
struction of Sri Ramanuja, anticipated by Yamunacharaya, was 
not generally prevalent before the latlefs time, as wc are told 
that even Bhashyakara /.r., the Dravida Bhashyakara anterior to 
Sankara, did not take up this position but ad milted that the Pancharatra 
contained some unvedic precepts. However tiis may be, it has been 
established by the later Vaishnavite Acharyas hat the Pancharatras 
are entirely orthodox and sound, consistent wi'ih Vedas or at least 
equally authoritative and that the author of the Sutras really mean^ 
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to approve of this system though he disapproved of the Pasupata and 
other Tantras. 

The essential doctrines of the Pancharatra are (1) its statement 
as to the Vyuha forms of the Deity, (2) its rules as to worship of images 
of these and other forms in temple worship, with other rules as to 
construction of temples, consecration of images, etc., (S) its regiiation 
of Vaishnavite life by the prescription of the Tapa, (branding with the 
marks of Vishnu's chakra and conch), the wearing oi the 
UrdhvLipimira^ and the initiation in the secret mantra of Vidinu 
in some form, the Ashtakshara, the Dwadasakshara, the Hayagriva 
mantra, etc., and (4) the division of the day and night into hve 
portions devoted to various purposes, all tending to worship, 
and contemplation of God Narayana. Vishnu’s form in Vaikuntlia, 
His consorts Sri, Bhumi, and Nila, His eternally existing companicns 
the Nitya Suris as Ananta, Garuda, and Vishwaksena, His four 
Vyuha forms and twelve other subsidiary forms, are all described 
in these Samhitas. His ornaments, weapons, etc, are all spccihed aid 
are considered attendant Nityas who are His bodyguards and aie 
also representatives of the various Tatwas re::ognised in the 
Sankhyan system. It may be meationed that Kaliclisa refers to ths 
matter in his line 

Raghu. X. 12. 

In fact the Raghuvamsa canto x verses 8 to 32, show unmistakably 
that Kalidasa like others of his countrymen was fully imbued with 
the doctrines of the Vaishnavite school, and his artislic power has 
presented to us a sublime conception of the abode of Vishnu devoir 
of all crude and discordant ideas. It cannot be said that the forms ol 
Vishnu as detailed in the Pancharatra are actually worjihipped now. 
Vasudeva is not the name of the deity in any prominent Vishnu 
shrine. Srinivasa, Ranganatha, Jagannadha, are the more usual 
names. Pradyumnaand Aniridha are never worshipped aid perhaps 
were never distinctly worshijrped. Sankarshana as Balarama is said 
to be worshipped at Puri, bat this is clearly not the worship of the 
second Vyuha form. But though the Vyuha worship is obsolete, there 
is no Vishnu shrine which cbes not contain the images of the consorts 
of God or that of His attendant Nityas, especially Ananta, Garuda, and 
Vishvaksena. The only additions to these in modern temples are the 
Alwars and Acharyas of Vaislmavisin, and Hamimaii who is deified 
and worshipped in manf temples. 

With regard to the second matter mentioned above, the 
peculiar Samskaras of the Vaishnavite, these are matters of personal 
knowledge to all Vaislinavites, at least to the more orthodox. Without 
this initiation the Vaishnavite is not truly such and the details of the 
Samskaras are apr»lied to the Sudras also who are thus brought 
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within the pale of Vaishnavism. The earliest recognition of these 
Samskaras is found in the Bhishma Parva of the Mahabharata. 
(chap. 66. Kumbhak Edn.) 

jfnRFT g»iFn^ I 

Various other texts by which these practices are supported are to be 
found in the Sachcharitraraksha of Sri Vedanta Desika. The very 
extensive Vridha Harita Smriti printed in the Smriti Samuchaya of 
the Poona Anandasrama series is entirely Vaishnavite in character, 
and contains a full exposition of the Samskaras peculiar to the 
Vaishnavites. 

The last of the matters mentioned above, the division of the day 
into live parts for worship requires a few words. The Pancharatra lays 
down five periods of the day, which are respectively called the Abhi* 
gamana^ Ufadana^ljya^ Swadhyaya^ and Yoga periods. The Ahhigamana 
is morning worship after daily purification ceremonies and extends 
to six nadikas from sunrise, the first fifth part of the day. The 
Upadana is the acquisition of daily needs for worship, and is assigned 
to the second period above. The Ijya is the principal worship of the 
day and is done at midday or the third portion. The rest of the day 
after meals is to be devoted to Swadhyaya or study of the puranas, 
the Vedanta or other treatises teaching salvation to the Vaishnavite. 
The period of Yoga is after night meals and before sleep when quiet 
meditation of God is enjoined. This fivefold duty is incumbent on 
every Vaishnavite according to the Pancharatra and is adopted 
theoretically into the life of all Vaishnavites. The more orthodox 
who are not constrained by worldly duties or employment conform 
to it in all sincerity, but modern life obviously is too busy to allow of 
due performance of Vedic, Smartic or Tantric duties of any kind. 
The faith of the people also in the compulsoriness of these duties is 
largely disappearing. 

There is no doubt that the Pancharatra Agama has deeply affected 
the Vaishnavite both in his philosophical and religious theories and 
in his practical life. Though the Vyuha worship is not very much in 
vogue now, it has helped to generalise the theory of Avatars, an 
essential part of Vaishnavism, by the establishment of the fivefold 
Avatar system, the Para, Vyuha, Vibhava, Harda, and Archa forms 
f.e., the supreme spiritual form in Vykuntha, the fourfold form of the 
Pancharatra, the Avatars proper as Rama, Krishna, the inner form in 
the heart of man, and the images throughout the land. The Vaishnava 
theory as to Avatars is contained in the Gita verse— 
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< 3 w | gqji r wf t ^ i 

sif^ «wf^ra H*«r?nnnwmT?nn ii 

the Prakriti in this verse is not, according to our interpretation the 
ordinary Triguna matter, but the superior and pure Salwa matter 
unalloyed, /.d., It is of this etherial matter that all the forms 

of God, including the image- forms, are held to be composed. The 
metallic and other images, whatever their original composition, are 
transformed, according to Vaishnavaism, into this by the 

presence of the deity in them, by the invisible effect of the praiishtfia 
mantras and ceremonies at the time of their consecration. The greatest 
of our saints have revelled in the worship of images, and have not 
looked upon it as an inferior discipline beneficial only to those who 
are not intellectually high. Says Sri Vedanta Desika in his 
Varadaraja Panchasal, 17. 

T% 

Again, the Bhagavata school has entirely succeeded in substitut- 
ing genuine, mental worship for the elaborate sacrificial worship of 
the Karmakanda. Without discarding actually the efficacy of animal 
sacrifices, the Pancharatra has brought out the superior efficacy of 
contemplation of God’s form, and attributes. This again is not new, but 
is founded on Upanishad and Gita statements. The Chhandogya 
(III, 16 and 17) after describing how long life may be attained, by 
construing the periods of man’s l:fc as the morning, midday, and the 
third savana or sacrifices, and meditating on the identity of Vasiis, 
Rudras and Aditya, the deities of the sacrifices, with the Pranas or 
life-principles in the various stages, proceeds to state : 

« at i 

frawft ?Tf : » 

This spiritualisation of material precepts is a common feature of 
many Upanishads. It is interesting to note that the present text refers to 
Ghora Angirasa as the preceptor and Krishna Dmiki-Puira as the pupil, 
who on getting the instruction became or ‘ tliirstless.’ Whether 

the Devaki-Piitra, here is Bhagavan Krishna or some namesake 
of His of ail earlier time may be a matter of doubt But the passage 
illustrates the reversion to simple heart-worship permeating actual 
life from one of endless ceremonialism. The Gita embodies the same 
idea in the wel’ known verse (IV. 88.) 
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This Vedantic theory saturated the Bhagavata school and 
practically supplanted the ardour in the vast sacrificial system, 
which was till then the ruling employment of Srotriyas in the land. 
No doubt our later Acharyas, Sri Ramanuja and Sri Vedanta Desika, 
have explained the subordination of Karma on the principle that all 
Karma performed without attachment is worship of God. This 
again is supported by the Gita Text : (XVIII. 4fi). 

irnnr: i 

Another important point in which the Pancharatra has affected 
Vaishnava life is the doctrine of prapatti or complete self- surrender 
as a sufficient homage ensuring salvation. This theory of prapalti 
again is indicated by the basic texts of the Upanishads, and the Gita. 
Says the Swetaswatara Upanishad : (VI. 18.) 

539^ KTO H 

And the Gita in its crowning verse (ch. XVIII) inculcating the 
greatest secret of all, < * says ; 

m ti 

And just be I ore this we read : 

?fT4^J5TRt I 

vrT*r?rq[ nvm ii 

?rJr«r ii 

But it is the Pancharatra that has elaborated this theory of self- 
surrender and has supplemented it by the elevation of Lakshmi or 
the consort of God as the mediator^ This is but the neces- 

sary expedient for reconciling the strict justice of God with the 
aspirations after release by the sinner. God^s Nigraha or desire 
for meting out deserved punishment is modified by the intercession of 
Lakshmi who is f. who never knows what it is to 

punish, i, e,^ is all mercy and kindness. As Sri Vedanta Desika sayi, 

The nature and attributes of Goddess Lakshmi and her place in 
the work of the Almighty are described fully in the Pancharatra and 
are indicated also in the Vishnu Purana. After praising the Goddess 
2 
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in words approaching tiie grandeur oi the Upanishads themselves, in 
the verse (1. 9-110) 

sinRm i ^ 1 

nt w r fti it SI ^ ii 

Indra, in the Vishnu Purana, proceeds (1. 9-116.) 

W WHT « 

a PT S^W 

The author adds the well-known Verse (1. 9- 144) 

fnrvtsaiTOrtirT f«^Rs*rf^ h 

fP^ ^PRiftj ftwftippnfipft II 

And the Vedic Suktas which goby the names of Sri Sukta, Sradha 
Sukta, Medha Sukta, and Aditi Sukta, in addition to the referen- 
ces in the better known Upanishads like the Taittiriya and 
the Pancharatra Samhitas named Hiranyagarhha^ Kashyapa^ Mankana 
and Dhanada^ are quoted by Sri Vedanta Desika as authorities for 
the Hindu theory of mediation embodied in the conception of 
Goddess Lakshmi. The mediator, fonts, like the Son of God for 
Christians, is part and parcel of God Himself, but does not mediate 
once for all for all humanity nor by Her undergoing any suffering, as 
in the Christian Crucification, but is to be specially invoked by each 
mortal, when he reaches the state of mind which leads to self- 
surrender or prapatli, Lakshmi Prapalti is a necessary prelude to 
Bhagavat Prapalti in our system, and has been so elaborated by all 
our Acharyas from Yamunacharya downwards. 


{To be continued,) 



SOME ASPECTS OF SWAHl VIVEKANANDA^S 
THINKING. 

BY 

P. r. Aghoram, B,A., B.L. 

{Continued from Page 243.) 

Not less striking and original was his perception oi the relation 
of art to life and religion and of ihe part played by it in the making 
of nations. The Greek art merely strove to faithfully portray nature. 
The secret of the Indian art lay in its representation of the ideal. Its 
grotesqueness was a part of its superhuman conception ; while the 
proportion and symmetry of Greek art were again related to its 
naturalistic trend. 

The expressiveness of Asiatic art was nowhere else seen in the 
world than in Italy. Modern structures raised by the British 
Government in India were unsymbolical. The royal costumes of 
European nations, so markedly different in style from the national 
costumes, made a faithful approach to the Asiatic pattern. Then 
again, in Europe, on account of cold, the sense of beauty is cultivated 
fittingly in dress, while in India, where jewels could be worn to 
advantage people make an art of jewellery ; but there was no doubt 
that the art sense of Asiatic races was almost universal. Nothing, to 
his mind, more strikingly illustrated the difference in this respect, 
than his observation of the daily life of the poor in the East and the 
West. 

In the era of the Mahomedan Rule in India, we witnessed the 
glories of art culture. The Moghul so intense in the expression of his 
feelings, put all the passion of his soul into the edifices he raised. 
Foremost of all was the Taj — a monument of art excellence and charm. 
The royal love and grief of Shahjehan dripped from its very marbles. 
In the placing of architecture again the Asiatic showed exquisite 
taste. Green spaces and rivers formed the back ground or the 
perspective. The identity of the maker with the spirit of the struc- 
ture was complete in Rajputana. Temples blooming with Divinity 
in and out, and Dharmasalas inviting guests to partake of the un- 
qualified hospitality of the benefactors, alternated everywhere with 
rural cottages expressing so completely the meaning of the inmates. 

The vitiation of art by rousing the more trifling passions of the 
human heart found little recommendation in India. European peo« 
plea emphasised the body aspect of existence strongly in their 
pictorial representations. Indian art followed the teachings of 
Indian psychology and strove to represent human existence in teriaa 
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of mind and soul. The face effect of the Divine figures wrought by 
Indian artists was a study in transcendental repose and calm. 

In sliarp contrast to these were the Greek representations of 
Jesus which hid beneath the symmetrical and overdeveloped features 
of the athlete, the invincible mastery of the soul which distinguished 
the Messenger. The standards of European art were varying with 
the standards of social and economic life in the West; while a healthy 
tradition kept up the ideal of art at the level reached during its best 
days in India. 

Such rare accuracy of historical detail was with him, that he 
would judge an art production in relation to the history of the times 
it tried to portray. Thus in a painting of a war-chariot of Maha- 
bharata times, with Krishna and Arjuna in the chariot, Arjuna sunk 
in despondency, and Krishna holding bravely the horses’ reins, he 
could point out the incorrectness of representation of the chariot, 
resembling more a Buddhist car than one of heroic India. Nor was 
the personality of Krishna, as represented in the picture, an embodi' 
ment of the Gita teaching. 

2 . The range of his thinking was so broad and his penetration 
so intense that he uttered sometimes the profoundest words of 
wisdom in the form of astonishing generalisations. Thus, the state* 
ments that behind a pure sacerdotal order lay a pure lay order, 
sanctihed by a holy marriage was as true as it was beautiful. That 
the one and the many are the same reality seen from different points 
of view found new application in the relation thus expressed between 
lay and monastic. 

** Reincarnation is only a mirage, but this is to be reached by the 
vision of Adwaita alone.” In this, Buddha and Sankara are alike 
justified by the reconciling force of the Swami’s genius. 

Forgive, if you can bring legions of angels to an easy victory ; 
only the coward afraid of defeat will turn the other cheek." Thus 
the strength of soul brought out by true forgiveness was the utmost 
expression of beneficent power. 

“ The true leader is he who can bring different people together 
along the line pf their common sympathies in society with its 
complex organisation nothing else could constitute the character of 
leadership. “ Will does not grow by change, but it grows stronger 
by absorption,” is a psychological defence of a certain amount of 
healthy conservatism and regard for tradition in social life. 

We have done one or two things which no other nation ever 
did ; non-beef-eating for instance ; no, no, it is not like European 
non-cat-eating, for beef was formerly the food of the country,” is 
remote in its suggestiveness, but unfalteringly true as expressive of 
(be Indian spirit of the slow , assimilation of ideas* 
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“ I want to see a Sir Philip Sidney’s greatness. Few men will re- 
member the thirst of others at the time of death ; but even a fool can 
grow brave in the glare of the footlights ; whose heart will not 
throb^ whose pulse will not quicken, when the world looks on ?” 
seeks to severely isolate greatness from the inducement of social 
recognition and anticipates the dictum. ‘‘Greatness consists in 
walking wisely and truly among the common things of life.’^ 

“ Love is an ever-willing benediction. The slightest shadow of 
pain or regret falling upon it is a sign of physicality and selfishness,” 
clinches the true nature of that feeling, which is like the pure flame 
without smoke, when it rises in the human heart. 

“We have exalted motherhood and you have exalted wifehood ; 
and the world, I think, will be the better for an interchange of both 
these ideals,” is about the truest generalisation embodying the 
domestic ideals of the East and the West. 

“ Education is the nervous association of ideas,” reduces the 
process to automatic reaction, the only sure test of practicality. 

“ The best apples are produced by crossing ” carries a hint of 
the breeding of strong types by the mixing of races. 

“ Against marriage in order to rise beyond marriage, 1 have 
nothing to say ” states the definite position that should be occupied 
by marriage in a scheme of life. 

“ The Saviour should go on his way, rejoicing not the saved 
exalts the moral attitude of the giver. 

“ Love concentrates all the powers of the will without effort,” 
conveys the strength of concentration through religious emotion. 

“ Cause and effect are Maya ” brings out forcibly the limits 
within which law and order prevail. 

“ We go through the world like a thief pursued by a policeman 
and catch the barest glimpses of its beauty ” is a warning to those 
who trust the verdicts of the senses. 

“ Enjoyment is the million headed serpent that we must tread 
under foot ” is a striking imagery of the infinite sources of tempta- 
tion for the human soul. 

“ A point of rest alone explains motion ’’ is a statement of the 
relation between the changeful and the changeless. 

8. Vivekananda will not be properly understood, if we ignore 
the human side of his life. Possessed of more than the usual fund of 
wit and good humour at the command of prophets, he could freely 
enjoy a humorous situation. There was a way with him of driving 
his hits home by quick repartee. The opponent would often be 
smashed under the bwami’s crushing replies ; but these experiences 
never left a scar in the mind of the unfortunate victim. He would. 
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by his cordiality and love draw the vanquished to his heart But 
this tendency of the intellect to assert its mastery, when a flat contra- 
diction had to be combated, almost always served the required end. 
Thus the principle underlying idolatry could not better be brought 
home to the mind of a Maharajah who repudiated it, than by 
showing how it would be discourteous to spit on a photograph of his. 
The crass stupidity of a religious Pharisee, who would gladly see the 
cows protected from butcher’s hands at the risk of men dying of 
starvation, could not convincingly be brought to his notice, without 
a jeer that a creature like the cow was responsible for the production 
of intelligent children like him. 

The distance of average Western minds from religion received its 
emphatic statement in the story of the coal-miner who quite innocently 
asked the preacher to give the number of Christ among the members 
of the coal-miners’ association. The alleged inhumanity of Indian 
women, who were supposed to throw their children into the Ganges, 
was dismissed with contempt, by a picture of the Swami’s forced 
immersion in his boyhood and his escai^e like the fabled Jonah of the 
Bible. 

Sometimes his moods in the course of a single conversation 
varied from the serious to the jocular and via versa. To those who 
had the curiosity to know about the immaculate conception of 
Jesus he replied he had a natural father and mother ; but if 
any one among them betrayed ignorance of the wonderful ways 
of God, by bringing in stock references to the law of nature, he 
would give the lie direct, by telling him the Lord was the controller 
and manipulator of nature. When, in a formal way, one asked, if he 
had realised God, he turned the question back on the enquirer, say- 
ing, if a fat man like him could have seen God. Very pious 
Theosophists whose interest in the occult world led them to know 
elementals met the crushing reply that elementals were always by the 
Hindus during their meals. “ Marriage was the devil’s own game ” 
was a terrible condemnation of the institution : but lest the married 
should be dispirited, the conversation takes another turn, and there 
follows a statement of the weakness of the monastic system, vh,^ 
that it takes the best men away from the community. 

4. A certain aggressive masculinity combined with non^ 
chalance was also about him in meeting the rudeness and self- 
arrogated superiority of the white races, occasionally experienced by 
him in his life. European fellow-passengers insulting him met with 
the rebuke^ that had they been the first fools he had seen in life, he 
would have been astonished at their behaviour. European missionaries 
whose weakness in argument led them to grapple with the baser 
instrument of vilification and abuse were effectively checked by a 
manful sally threatening to throw them overboard. Ten thousand 
people gathered in the hall of Columbus, the gathering at Chicago, 
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treated to learned papers from various representatives of the Christian 
Church, traducing the Hindus and their religion, are suddenly shaken 
from their illusory Heaven, by the SwamPs apostolic call for a 
signal of assurance from those who knew Sanskrit ; and when 
three fugitive hands tremblingly rose up, the Hindu monk raising 
himself to his full height, carried his condemnation straight to their 
hearts with the remark ** and yet, and yet, you dare to criticise us.” If 
Vedic Rishis did no^go to England to preach, it was because there was 
no England to preach to. The twofold expression of national life in 
Heroic India was along the channels of Kshatra Virya and Brahma 
Teja. The same synthesis became the keynote of national reawaken- 
ing for Vivekananda. And as a beginning in this direction his own 
valuable experiences have been given to us. The invulnerable quietism 
and passive inertness, so long associated in Western minds with Indian 
spirituality, went by the board, when the Swami with his stout heart 
and puissant brain, pure soul, and beatitude appeared before the 
West. 

5. The national awakening would not be complete in India 

^ „ . without a scheme for the elevation of woman 

Social Service . 

and the people. The secular advancement of 

the West was to have an equal place with the spiritual culture of the 
East. Special rights and privileges were entirely out of harmony with 
the spirit of the times. Truth and knowledge were the common 
property of all. The whole field of human achievement was to be 
covered with the hearty co-operation of man and woman. Widow- 
hood in India could at the present moment be availed for training a 
band of abbess like educators who would enlighten the minds of their 
sisters. Art, religion and science were alike to be taught to them 
without any dilution of truth in the name of sex. The necessity for 
this was insistent, as the home had*to be made a better training 
ground for children. Even the right to refrain from marriage in order 
to lead the life religious was as much woman’s as man’s. The classes 
by their kind ministry must raise the masses to a higher position. 
The whole of modern culture should be comprised in the education 
imparted to them. Much could be given to them of the new know- 
ledge, by following the traditional manner of jmparting through the 
car. Sanitation, hygiene and applied sciences were to be taught 
in a simple way, and their mental and moral condition bettered by 
their new equipment. The hereditary national sin which kept them 
restrained could not be wiped out without a movement of sudden 
forth-reaching to the democracy. Strength and solidarity were 
dependent upon the improved position they should be made to 
occupy in the national life. The problems of working folk would 
occupy the minds of men in the age dawning for humanity. India 
could not do better than anticipate the straggle by bringing her broad 
culture and the sympathy of her heroic days to the solution of the 
vexed problem* 
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She had lost touch with physical culture again through the 
centuries. That should receive renewed attention at the present time 
on a national basis. Social institutions which undermined the 
physical system should be quickly changed and the new order estab- 
lished. The triumphs of the intellect were to be in a marked way, 
India’s, as she bad only to find application for the vast material she 
had come by through national heredity. The sustaining of this work 
was not possible without an adamantine physical frame. Then 
again the religious life for the future was to find expression through 
social service and disinterested work. The ancient Adwaita had to 
be brought down to the plane of humanitarian service. The Greek 
energy and Indian meditativeness were to be two parts of a single 
national life. 

6. The Swami like Ramanuja of old inaugurated the movement 
of social elevation among his own men, by initiating numbers of lay 
disciples of the order into the customary social and religious rites of 
Brahminhood. At the same time he unconsciously broadened the 
social basis of Hinduism by a scheme of inclusion of his European 
disciples into the heart of Hindu society. Restoration of national 
culture was to include in the present epoch only the strongest elements 
of it which had survived the wrecks of time. It was no good trying 
to give their superstitions back to his own people.” The problem 
for instance, in education, was only to nationalise the modern and 
modernise the ancient. The economic grievances of the people had 
made them a continually helpless class. Famine had become a con- 
stant quantity. The “sappers and miners,” of the army of religion were 
to go forth to these areas combating the evil, giving food and clothing 
to the hungry and the outworn, nursing by the mat-bed of the cholera 
and the plague patient and lifting the weight of care from the brow of 
the downtrodden. Industrial facilities were to be provided for the 
poor and their talents developed through loving care and discipline. 
India had thrown her strength and prestige round poverty in the past. 
She should now obtain the prosperity of other nations by a change in 
her outlook. That his mind was very much pre-occupied by the 
question of economic restoration of India was evident from the com- 
munication (now famous) he received from India s greatCvSt apostle 
of industrialism,- J. N. Tata, regarding the scheme for the economic 
organisation of the ascetic order. The question crops up again in 
his mind when he has to direct the talents of a relation of his and the 
suggestion is given to him to study Electrical Engineering in America. 
The letter from Japan written on the eve of his tour to America, 
breathes the same spirit in language of martial fire. The clerical and 
legal career of modern Hindus to the exclusion of technical branches 
is condemned with prophetic scorn and fury. One may catch a 
glimpse of the same pre-occupation in the Swami’s initiation of the 
Maharajah of Khctri into scientific studies. 



SOME ASPECTS OP VIVEKANANDA'S THINKING. 2T3 

7, Vjvekananda nothing if not a breaker of bondage. He 

The Uni naness clearly aware of the sweet temptations of 
of the Massage. ^ scheme of nation-making. He cease- 
lessly held before him an international ideal. 
The workings of the human mind in its search for the truth followed 
certain well-marked directions and these could supply the psycholo- 
gical basis for the formulation of a universal religion. At the same 
time freedom coiid - be given to the votaries of the new life for the 
worship of personalities. E^pn here, a broad synthesis could be 
reached by a steady endeaviftr to obtain the special illumination by 
which each prophet could be distinguished from the other ; but the 
dread danger of enphasising the personality of the prophets was ever 
before him. “ Great saints are object-lessons of the principle ” the 
Swami would say “but the disciples forgot the principle in the 
person and substitited the person for the principle. ” Even in the 
case of Buddhism, the most impersonal religion at the outset, this 
degradation had become apparent. This was a pitfall against which 
religion in future shculd guard itself. It could not do so, without 
devotion on the part of followers to knowledge and truth, bereft of all 
limitations. A certain openness and receptivity of mind was necessary 
for the truth-seeker tc give him an unfailing zeal in traversing new 
grounds. One should not hesitate to throw overboard all that he held 
as truth, if a new visioi of the reality had been privileged to him. He 
was besides, far too coifident of the Divine within man, to believe 
that inspiration was filtered into the world, through one channel 
however great. 


Nor was an attituce of enmity or indifference on the part of 
religion to the triumphs science calculated to promote the advance 
of knowledge. The unravelling of the secrets of external nature was 
the result of a concentraton and penetration no less effective than 
sounding the ethical an! metaphysical depths in man. “ The 
materialist is right,” says the Swami with his unusual conviction, 
“ only he calls the universe matter, and I call it God.” Reason is 
more universal than faith, tlerefore it should be accepted as guide ; 
but what reason had given ai an image of the truth was to be clung 
to with the faith which shales mountains. Even the metaphysical 
statements of religion should be reinforced by the conclusions of 
science. This is the meaning of Vivekananda's desire to place the 
Vedantic cosmology on the foundations of science. Thus the new 
knowledge would shake hands vith the old wisdom. 


The glory of man again could never be too emphatically pro- 
claimed. From the worst to the best it was possible only for men to 
progress. But he had been held dowi everywhere by superstition, 
tyranny and ignorance. What Ihe whole world required was the 
elimination of privilege. Wc bad to undo the shackles of the poor 
and the low-born. Her^ was the practical application of the doctrine 
3 
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of Adwaita. The whole world required to be roused by this Idea of 
the great potentialities lying hidden within the human soul. All 
forms of dualism had kept men in the grip of weakness and the sense 
of their unimportance. Adwaita made them self-reliant ; called upon 
them to realise their strength and manhood. 

While fearlessness and strength were the ideals of the future, 
each nation was to apply the teaching in relation to its own demands. 
In the West, where social organisations were complex and highly 
evolved, it was beside the purpose to insist on the necessity for‘ 
organisations. He spoke always with distrust of oiganisations there, 
and drew attention to their power to breed new e^ils. The highest 
spiritual life, freed from all kinds of bondage, was the ideal he held 
before Western disciples who chose to realise their destiny out of 
India. But the teaching was varied in reference b his own country. 
The problems of his country ever brought to the front the distresses 
of the poor, and the devotion to humanitarian service as of supreme 
necessity at the present moment. The disciples who were responsible 
for the welfare of India were called upon to liy greater emphasis 
upon this aspect now. He knew more than anyother the special ills 
from which the two kinds of society were sufferhg, and consequently 
laid down two widely different schemes of Ife. In these wisely 
seasoned teachings of Swami Vivekananda, is he moral satisfaction 
of all who are interested, in an especial sense, in the progress of the 
human race on the globe. The adaptability aid indisputable moral 
sense of the new Gospel must needs call the eirth^s bravest and best 
to its banner. 


THE PRESENT CRISIS IN HINDU SOCIETY. 

BY 

K* 5. Katnaswami Sastrif B.A.f B.L. 

{Continued from Paff 250.) 

Coming now to deal with the critical position due to manifold 
forms of rottenness within the large coiservative fold itself, my aim 
is merely to mention a few melancholy features here. The whole 
subject cannot be dealt with here witt any degree of thoroughness, 
but I shall mention a few important aspects. Taking up first the 
physical basis of our life, hovr do we stand ? We must remember 
that on the well-being of the physical basis of life depends every kind 
of individual and national good. We have lost our old daily routine 
of life that was conducive to x due harmony of repose and energy. 
Early baths, the worship of the Gayitri, and other daily duties kept 
the mind and the body in perfect condition in ancient India. But 
they arc becoming more and more gonspipuQus by their absence. The 
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graceful and hygenic dress that we wore has been flung away in our 
mad love for new sartorial cults. We have lost that instinctive 
shrinking from every kind of impurity which was a valuable trait of 
our racial life. The sense of the sacredness of waters is now at its 
lowest ebb. Tanks and rivers are fouled in disgusting ways by the 
very pillars of orthodoxy without the slightest compunction. The 
wise injunctions of our ancestors about the meals to be taken and the 
time to take them are becoming more honoured in the breach than 
in the observance. The observance of fasts which made our body 
our efficient and willing servant instead of being our tyrannical and 
pampered master is at a vanishing point. Our unregulated sexual 
life — ^which is becoming a prominent feature of our life even in pure 
households and is in unwholesome contrast to the old habits of self- 
control— is another fruitful source of low vitality. Our home sur- 
roundings have lost their old beauty, serenity, and sanity. Scarcely 
one house in a thousand possesses the beautiful and holy images and 
paintings that made life sacred and sweet. Our houses themselves 
are beginning to be built in all sorts of oddly mixed styles which are 
neither sanitary nor beautiful. Mr. Havell says : 

'' This was the derivation of a house-plan, eminently practical, which is still 
universal in India for all classes, from the well-to-do ryot to the Maharajah, 
except when Indians prefer to make their surroundings uncomfortable and insani- 
tary by adapting building fashions appropriate only for European climatic and 
social conditions.’* 

Our ways of furnishing our modern houses are the result of an 
injudicious mixture of philistinism and vandalism. The list of our 
defections in these respects is too long and too melancholy to be 
given out in full here. Our mental life is even more unsatisfactory 
and disorganised. Our school life is bereft of all elements of beauty 
and holiness. The modern system of education ivS costly and ex- 
amination ridden, and crushes out of existence all originality and all 
aptitude for appreciating Indian art, religion and culture. Yet vve 
make no effort to rectify these evils. We are killing our divine 
Sanskrit and our sweet vernaculars by indilfercnce and neglect. We 
are making no effort to reconstruct Indian History. We are not 
moved to tears at the appalling illiteracy of our people. We have 
given up the old encouragement given to literature and the fine arts. 
Our hereditary virtue of reverence for learning has lied from us 
along with many other national virtues. Coming now to the moral 
side of our life we have almost lost our ancient ideals of brahma- 
charya and tapas and we are becoming more and more unable to re- 
alise that the true measure of higher manhood is not self-indulgence 
but self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control.’^ A new and 
devouring lust for sense enjoyments is come upon us. The effect of 
this is written upon our faces, where the old radiance of repose, hap- 
piness and purity is shining less and less. In our social relations 
the old feeling of brotherhood is becoming less and less powerfuli 
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New schisms and hatreds are multiplying fast. In the place of the 
scriptural and beneficent caste system we have the social pestilence 
of sects as innumerable as they are irrational and dangerous to our 
national welfare. Philanthropy is beginning to be a discredited 
virtue. We do not even feel the shame of having no orphanages 
and asylums of our own but turn our unfortunates into the streets. 
Our evil customs of modern birth in regard to our marriages are 
beginning to stink in our nostrils. The son-in-law shares with the 
world-war the honour of a daily appearance in our newspapers. Ih 
our national illiteracy is appalling our national poverty is even more 
appalling. Yet we make no effort to remove it. Or rather the only 
effort we make is to hold conferences where we talk and hear others 
talk. Our arts and industries are decaying day by day while we talk 
and talk and find no end in wandering mazes lost. When I come to 
our spiritual life, 1 am afraid to speak out the full and plain truth. 
Our japas^ our true piety and devotion, our national habit of going 
to holy thecrlhas and temples— are all slowly becoming things of the 
past. Our virtues of self-composure, repose, reverence and religious 
rapture have all but disappeared. We have almost given up that 
radiant round of religious rites which has the unerring effect of purify- 
ing our mind and making it a fit throne for the grace of God. In 
its place we have disputes as to namam^ water and balls of cooked rice. 
Bhajana parties are seldom or never seen, and we are acquiring a 
new shyness and shamefacedness that make us unwilling to be seen in 
such disreputable assemblies. Father, forgive us, for we know not 
what we do 1” 

Before I proceed to discuss briefly what are the methods by 
which the present crisis in our society can be averted, I shall say a 
few words on three important aspects of Varnashrama Dliarma^ be- 
cause they are subjects of controversy at the present day and we 
must have sane and settled views in regard to them. First and fore- 
most is the caste system which is being attacked by the combined 
forces of democracy, materialism, science, agnosticism, and the 
historical and comparative methods, by the followers of Rousseau 
and Voltaire and by new and original interpreters of the Vedas and 
the Shastras. We, Hindu Varnashramists, stand by it— I mean by 
the pure and original caste system— and not by the ever-shifting, 
ever-subdividing, ever-quarrelsome sects and sub-castes which are 
among the worst manifestations of the Asttri Sampaih that the sun has 
seen in the course of his radiant daily illuminations since the dawn 
of creation -not because it has been with us for a long time, for an 
old evil is an evil all the same, not merely because it leads to co- 
ordinated and harmonious work provided we crush caste feeling and 
think of our duties rather than of our privileges, but because it has 
been ordained by God as declared by His gracious lips in the Vedas 
and in the Gita, because it is necessary if we are to do our duty by 
pur imoestors and leave behind us worthy progeny fit to offer 
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funeral oblations to them, because only through its maintenance can 
we preserve the plan of life and the plan of the universe as revealed 
by Him to the sages for our^ood, and because only by preserving it we 
can provide the suitable bodies which are required by innumerable 
reincarnating souls that yearn for such fit physical vehicles to mount 
up the golden ladder of Varnashrama Dharma to the Throne of Grace 
and worship His lotus feet and attain the paradise of His love. 
Have we not at least heard of the passionate belief that if the treas- 
ure of our purity is preserved, a pure yogi or bhakta may be born 
in that line and may become a jivanmukia and lift to a higher plane 
of being his forefathers and his descendants? We may well say 
of that perfect soul and of that family what Sir Edwin Arnold says 
of the Buddha and the noble line which he purified and adorned. 

“ Know, O King! 

This is the Blossom on our human tree 
Which opens once in many myriad years— 

But opened, fills the world with wisdom*8 scent 
And Love’s dropped honey ; from thy royal roof 
A Heavenly Lotas springs.” 

We feel that when the Chaturvarnya goes our individuality, our 
purity, our dower of divine grace will be gone. The Rev. J. N. 
Farquhar says : 

We ought also to notice that there is a very large and a very serious reason 
for this permanent attitude of the Hindu to the foundations of Hindu society. 
The race has been preserved amid the countless military and political changes of 
India by its faithful adherence to the traditional family and caste life. Of that 
there can be no question.” 

Sir George Bird wood says ; 

The real danger which threatens India is that the caste system may be 
broken down. That would mean the ruin of India. It would make India the 
East End of the world.” 

That caste system and democracy have no necessary conflict 
must be dear if we escape for a moment from the tyranny of cant 
and catchwords and shibboleths. Sir Edwin Arnold says ; “ For 
all that strong survival of caste, the Hindus are a democratic and easy- 
going people.*' It is well known that till recently good feeling 
and harmony prevailed among the various castes in India. It is 
caste feeling and caste jealousy and caste hatred that are evil 
agencies. For the matter of that, class jealousies and class hatreds 
and race jealousies and race hatreds are equally evil agencies. If 
milk is poisoned, the evil is in the poison and not in the milk. Our 
civilisation is based on duly and if each caste recognises that by 
doing its duty bwadharma in a spirit of detachment and love and 
renunciation and surrender of the fruits of work to God, His grace 
will purify us and uplift us to the heaven of His love, our hatreds 
and sorrows will fly away as the night flies before the golden shafts 
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of sunlight Some people point their finger of scorn at the confusion 
of functions in modern Hindu society. If owing to the stress of 
modern civilisation and the infidelity of our people to Dharma such 
confusion of functions exists, is it not our duty to keep it at a 
minimum ? Are we to add to it confusion of duties and confusion of 
births as well ? 

The next aspect of Varnashrama Dharma that I shall consider 
here is our attitude towards womanhood. We need not take any 
trouble to expose the old libel about the ignorance and ill-treatment 
of our women. As a matter of fact the preservation of the essential 
elements of our culture has been due to them. Sir Andrew Wingate 
said last year ; ** I believe the men of India would have long ago 
been lost had it not been for the noble womanhood of India.” It is 
not possible to go into the merits of the modern feminist movement 
but our society must beware, in the words of Mr. Havelock Ellis, 

“of the persistent and ominous demand for the divorce of religion from 
morals and education, of the lowering of the ideal of marriage and the substitution 
of a temporairy contract for that permanent union which is necessary, to take 
no higher ground, for the nurture and education of the next generation ; of the 
commercial employment of married women, resulting, to a serious extent, in the 
neglect and disruption of family life and the displacement and unemployment of 
men; and of the economic, social and aelhsh influences which involve late marri- 
ages and an ever-falling birth-rate. " 

Woman’s education is running more and more in wrong 
channels in modern India. Our women have been till now the 
guardian angels of our Dharma and of our vernaculars while we 
have been destroying these by our strange ways of action and speech. 
We are now adopting the suicidal policy of making tlieir education 
a feeble copy of ours. When this measure of ruin becomes finally 
accomplished, then will come the downfall of our literature and our 
religion. Let us be warned in time because when women burn their 
boats they will do so in a more thorough and unregretting fashion than 
we can or will ever do. Women are the guardians of the emotional 
and spiritual elements in human nature and we must beware of doing 
anything which will spoil the graces acquired in the course of ages. 
Our marriage regulations are founded on the view that our life is a 
link in a series of lives and that, only by observing them we can 
discharge our duties to our ancestors, to ourselves, to the countless 
reincarnating souls awaiting purified physical self-expression, and to 
Dharma. This is why the Hindu Varnashramists feel so strongly 
on the questions of marriage and women’s ideals and such are their 
passionate and sincere views about them. 

The third aspect that 1 shall consider briefly here is the Shasiraic 
regulation of our daily life. We do not regard this, as some do, as a 
hindrance to progress or as a restraint on freedom of action. Only 
in that way do we find real freedom for the flowering of the inner 
life. It is our adinary iile of freedom that we feci to be a hindrance 
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and a restraint because it prevents in some mysterious way the full 
blossoming of our higher life. The Gita lays great stress again aijd 
again on our perfect and life-long loyalty to Karma and Dhyana^ 
and we would rather be bound hand and foot and handcuffed and 
imprisoned and whipped if only we could behold the radiance of 
His lotus face through the prison-bars than have the ignoble free- 
dom of wandering according to our heart’s desire in realms unblessed 
by His gracious and compassionate lotus eyes. 

1 now come to the consideration of the important ques- 
tions as to the means of averting the present crisis in Hindu 
society, of arresting our degeneracy, of the elements of regeneration 
and re-construction. Here I must at the outset deprecate the unmanly 
and unworthy attitude taken up by some of our pious and good 
friends. They talk of the Kali age, and of its powerful anti- 
Dharmic tendencies which cannot be checked by individual effort 
or communal endeavour. My view is that the theory of yugas refers 
only to certain prevailing tendencies and that these may be overcome 
by individuals and by societies to their benefit or to their detriment. 
We have heard of evil men and women in the purer yugas and we 
have seen some of the greatest of saints and sages in this yuga. 
Let us remember that our Loka Mala is called in the Lalila Sahasra^ 

nama Let us pray to Her for grace and let us give 

up all unmanly supineness. We refuse to be overwhelmed by the 
forces that seek to destroy our racial life and Dharma and we shall 
with Her grace achieve individual salvation and national uplift. 

Of the elements of reconstruction and regeneration, the most 
important is Education, It is because of the insufficient attention that 
has been paid to it for two or three generations past that we are in 
our present unenviable and unhappy position. “ As ye sow, so shall 
ye reap ” is a law that holds good in every sphere of life and under 
all circumstances. Mary Scharliel says: “No duty is more urgent, 
no duty is more dignified than that of training the young.” Yet we, 
while we have become votaries of the gospel of drift in all matters, 
are especially so in the field of education where the evil is attended 
with more disastrous consequences than elsewhere. The great system 
cu lture transmitted to us as a sacred trust, as our real wealth 
by our great ancestors was not given for one generation or 
for one age but was meant for all generations and all ages. We as 
the trustees of it are bound to hand it over to onr successors. Yet 
we have betrayed the trust in a woeful manner. Ag^iin, we must 
keep the education of our youths in our hands. Whicli country 
has prospered greatly that did not keep the control of education 
in the hands of the people ? For this purpose it is necessary 
that a Hindu Educational Trust should be formed so that all the 
institutions guided and controlled by it may aim at, and attain, a unity 
of methods and results in regard to the maintenance of Indian 
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culture and the expansion of the horizon of our thought. Whether 
this happens or not — this is as yet in the land of dreams — we can 
certainly supplement in each town the present system of education 
by associations consisting oE teachers, students and the townsmen 
which aim at giving to the boys what they do not get in schools — 
a knowledge of the vernaculars and the Sanskrit, a deep love for and 
appreciation of Indian culture and Indian ideas, a proper conception 
of Indian history, and proper artistic and religious instructions. For 
doing this work properly we must form syndicates to bring into 
existence the necessary literature in English as well as in the verna- 
culars. At the same time we must be agitating ceaselessly for all 
these subjects finding a proper place in the curriculum of studies in 
the existing schools. We must start and manage hostels on proper 
lines where boys wil. be early trained in the proper way and will ac- 
quire early in life a real and deep love for our life and our ideals. We 
must also seek to hrve scientific subjects and scientific training given 
more importance ir schools and colleges than they have at present. 
Our intellect is being rendered useless for practical purposes and as 
an instrument of higher thought by the type of literary education in 
the English tongue that we receive. Our habits of observation are 
utterly untrained ; our natural spirit of curiosity gets atrophied by 
lack of encouragement and exercise ; and we grow up with book- 
blinded eyes and with odd shreds and patches of useless information 
about things unrelated to our individual and national life. Kingsley 
says : 

** Many a man may be learned In books and has read for years and years and 
yet he is useless. He knows about all sorts of things but can’t do them. When 
you set him down to do work, he makes a mess of it.*’ 

Huxley says : Not only are men trained in books quite 
ignorant of what observation means but the habit of learning from 
books alone begets a disgust of observation.'^ Professor Armstrong 
says : 

“ All progress involves research, although not always original. The young 
child even is constantly engaged in research ; the habit is only lost in school 
under our highly developed modern soubkilling system of perpetual lesson-learn- 
ing, itself largely devised to satisfy a system of payment on results.” 

We must hence pay immediate attention to scientific and 
technical education. Besides all this we must devise wise schemes to 
take the light of knowledge into the humblest huts in the land by 
making education free and compulsory. Above all we must restore 
the religious basis of education. If we do not attend to all this well 
and soon, we shall be unable to arrest degeneracy and extinction, for 
what is the earthly or heavenly use of having children who are un- 
able and unwilling to do their duty by themselves, by their ancestors, 
by their descendants, and by our Dharma ? 

We must at the same time reform our own lives. I know that 

with the bad training we have received and with the adverse 
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influences of the age this will be a difficult task. But our true man- 
hood consists not in yielding to the dictates of the senses or the 
commands of the zeit-geist but in being true to the higher light and in 
bringing into existence the higher true spirit that is to be. We 
should be proud of our sane, sanitary, and beautiful customs in res- 
pect of dress and deportment, food and personal habits, home life 
and social intercourse, and should show our pride by observing them 
in our daily life. It is on the restoration of the old and healthy 
physical basis of our life that our salvation and the proper education 
of our boys and girls depends. We know that on (the purity 
of the physical basis of our life) everything else depends and that; our 
minds depend for their purity on the food that W’C take. 

• )• We are proud of the fact that oiir religion regulates our 
daily life and our social intercourse, and do not regard this as a sign 
of any priniitiveness as some sapient friends of ours do. Mr. J. N. 
Kennedy says : “ The organisation of the entire Indian social order 
is based on philosophical and religious principles which are ex- 
pressed perhaps with the greatest clearness in the collection of 
writings known to us as the Laws of Maim. But in modern Rurope 
onr sociological and economic order has not necessarily anything to 
do with religion at all, and, in fact, in country after country we have 
witnessed the separation of Church and State, as if the two things, far 
from being bound up one with another, were reciprocally hostile.*' 
Let us not forget Manu’s warning : 

(Ch. V, vol. 4). 

As regards the intellectual life of our race, we have to achieve 
much if we are to avert the present crisis in our society and effect 
our regeneration. We have first and foremost to restore our old 
leverencc for learning. Our respect is now reserved for wealth and 
power and we but show a good-humoured tolerance for learning 
and allow it to be an appendage of our few intervals of frivolous 
leisure. We have to form Sattghams for settling the standards of com- 
position in the vernaculars and must give up our modern method 
of indulging in newspaper controversies about the battle of styles 
and then going to sleep over them. We have further to reconstruct 
our Indian History, and this work will have to be done by a devoted 
band of scholars and lovers of India who must ‘ scorn delights and 
live laborious days* for doing this holy work. Our Indian system of 
medicine has to be redeemed from its present unhappy position and 
made a powerful auxiliary of life. We must encourage our arts 
and literature and realise further what were the real sources of their 
beauty and power before. We must not be guilty of our present iu- 
difference in this matter because literature, art^ and religion are after 
4 
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all the real summits of racial life and every race is valued only to the 
extent of its contribution to the sum of human thought. Also, only 
if our literature, art and religion are sound, our other forms of self- 
expression remain sound, because the extent of our achievement in 
the world of the real depends upon the extent of our hold on the 
idea] world and our love for what President Wilson well describes in 
The New Freedom as The fruits of hope, the fruits of imagination, 
those invisible things of the spirit which are the only things upon 
which we can sustain ourselves through this weary world without 
fainting.” 

In regard to the reformation of our moral life, we have to do 
many great things. We have to revive the simplicity and beauty 
of our ancient manners. We have now almost forgotten that 
Mannerii are not idle but the fruit 
Of loyal nature and of noble mind." 

Loud-voiced talk, lack of consideration for the feelings of others, 
brazen self-assertion, and other signs of lack of refinement are rapid- 
ly becoming a feature of our life. We must cultivate the great 
virtues of truthfulness, honesty, mutual trust, and temperance. Our 
home life has to be purified and improved and restored to its old 
state of boundless domestic affection and self-sacrifice. In regard to 
all this how can we do our great work better than by drawing 
inspiration and guidance from our holy and immortal Ramayana ? 

In respect of our civic and social life also, our duties are mani- 
fold, urgent and important. We have to cultivate the civic virtues 
and take a genuine and deep interest in all that will bring about 
communal welfare. Only by a higher spirit of social love and deep 
patriotism can we overcome the factious spirit that is the result of 
selfishness and social disintegration and that is eating like a canker 
into the heart of our new-born civic life. We must organise opinion 
so that public opinion may become a real power in the land. 

We have to maintain our valuable older forms of 
social service and at the same time bring into existence new forms of 
social service. At the present time we are wandering aimlessly and 
hopelessly. 

" Between two worlds 

One dead, the other powerless to be born. ’ 

We have to try by all the means in our power to unify the end- 
less subjects of India so as to restore the great ideal of Ckatur-Varnya* 
We have to reform onr marriage customs a great deal so as to restore 
and realise in life the scriptural conception and duties of marriage. 
Above all, we have to take, wise and timely steps to achieve the in- 
dustrial regeneration of the country by learning the secrets of 
industrial and commercial advancement from our Western brethren, 
by the extension of the co-operative movement on fruitful lines, by 
proper scientific and technical education, by bringing out oqr lurking 
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and shy capital and stimulating by it new attempts at industrial 
growth, and by calling to our aid our hereditary virtues of self-denial 
and plain living so that our habits of luxury may not outrun our 
means of production. 

In regard to our spiritual life we have very urgent tasks and our 
salvation depends on our doing them wisely and well and immediately. 
Our most important duty is to see that within every specified area we 
form associations to make a life lived perfectly according to the 
Shasiras possible to a specified number of families of Karmis^ Upasakas^ 
and Jnanis in every village and town the grants to these families being 
conditional on their conformity to the letter and spirit of the grant. 
This is a task the urgency of which we do not fully realise now. If 
the downward course now so amply evident is not arrested soon, the 
very seed of our higher scriptural life will soon be gone altogether. 
We must secure the great object above pointed out by private bene- 
actions and by the application of our temple and choultry funds, 
which are misapplied in every possible way. We must organise and 
send all over the length and breadth of the land Hindu preachers 
who will instruct every one in the elements of our religion and create 
true and deep faith in it by the sincere and pious life led by them* 
We must by realising religion instead of talking about it understand 
the unity that underlies and overarches the petty differences of doc- 
trine that are now fruitful sources of social discord. We must orga- 
nise bhajana and sankirtana parties in every town and village. We 
must reform our temples till the reign of graceless archakas and 
trustees is ended altogether. In our own individual lives we must 
realise the blessedness and rapture of Japay Dhyana and Yoga 
and the greatness of the lofty ideals of DharmOy Vairagyay Bhakthi 
and Jnanay because our personal salvation depends upon them 
to an extent which we are even unable to imagine now, and because 
only if they are with us the Grace of God will be upon us and dower 
us with the paradise of His Love. 

I have sketched above in a very imperfect way some aspects of 
the present crisis in Hindu society and some of the means of avert- 
ing it and achieving our national regeneration. Whatever may be 
the great work that is sought to be done for our uplift in other ways, 
the work of maintaining our Dharma is the most important and 
urgent of all of them as it is the root cause of our real prosperity 
through our deserving and attaining the Grace of God. Let us 
remember the wise words of Dr. Johnson : 

How small of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or Kings can cause or cure ! '* 

Let us not smile and temporise and compromise. Let us say 
boldly what we feel, ws., that we want only whatever things are 
added unto us by His grace consistently with maintaining the 
Pharma ; W. J. Fox said in his great speech at Oldham ; “ I have 
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gone into politics with this question constantly in my mi*^d — what 
will your theories, your forms, your propositions do for human 
nature ? Will they make man more manly ? Will they raise men 
and women in the scale of creation ? Will they lift them above the 
brutes ? Will they call forth their thoughts, their feelings, their 
actions ? Will they make them moral beings ? Will they be worthy 
to tread the earth as children of the common Parent, and to look for- 
ward, not only for His blessing here but for His benignant bestow- 
ment of happiness hereafter ? If institutions do this, I applaud them, , 
if they have lower aims, I despise them ; and if they have antagonistic 
aims, I counteract them with all my might and strength.” Our firm 
belief — a belief justified by our scriptures and by our history through 
the ages — ^is that our Dharma will give us “ not only -His blessing 
here, but also His benignant bestowment of happiness hereafter”. 

Some may think that all this is only a beautiful dream. But the 
sincere dreams of to day become the achievements of to-morrow. 
Emerson says : “ What the tender and poetic youth dreams to-day 

and conjures up with inarticulate speech, is to-morrow the vociferat- 
ed result of public opinion and the day after is the character of 
nations.'' Let us further dehypnotise ourselves out of the belief that 
we, as the oldest nation in the world, must be content with senility 
and decay in our period of old age. So long as the grace of God is 
upon us and so long as we are loyal to the Sanatana Dharma our im- 
mortality is assured. 

“ Wc are the ancients of the eartli 
And in the morning of the times.” 

Let us remember that in the Lakshmi Sahasranamah one of the 
holy names of Lakshmi is So long as we are loyal 

to Her Law we shall certainly have Her Katahha (Grace and Love.) 
India has never had, and will never have, degradation, or decay, or 
death as her lot. Swami Vivekananda says in a great passage : 

Thou bles.sed land of the Aryas, thou wert never degraded. ... I stand 
in awe before the unbroken procession of scores of shining centuiies, with here 
and there a dim link in the chain, only to flare up with added brilliance in the 
next, and there she is walking with her own majestic steps, — my motherland— to 
fulfil her glorious destiny, which no power in earth or heaven can check — the 
regeneration of man the brute into man the;God.” 

Let me conclude this discourse with that solemn and sublime 
verse in the Bhagawatha which says : 

“ For the whole universe this is the only blessed, fruitful, aus- 
picious, and eternal path, which was trodden loyally and perfectly by 
our great forefathers and which derives its authority from God Him- 
self." 

1?^ ft ftur: iwn: i 



THE BIRTH DAY CELEBRATION OF THE 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 

AT MADRAS. 

The fifty-fifth Birth-day of Swami Vivekananda was celebrated 
on Sunday the 21st January 1917, in the Ramakrishna Home, 
Mylapore, with great eclat. 

As usual the celebrations commenced in the morning with 
Bhajana in the spacious pandal specially erected for the occasion and 
decorated with flags and thoranaina. The great Swami’s inspiring 
photograph was placed on a raised dais in the pandal and the ^oshlliis 
performed the bhajana and kirtana before it till noon. 

In the course of the day more than two thousand poor people 
were fed. 

In the afternoon Brahma Sri Chakravarti Iyengar gave a lucid 
discourse on Vibishana’s Sarana^ali. At 4-30 p.m. a public meeting 
was held under the presidentship of Dewan Bahadur P. Keshava 
Pillni and there was a large audience which included the elite of the 
Madras city. 

Mr. M. K. Thathachariar, u.a., delivered an interesting lecture in 
Tamil on “ The significance of the life of Swami Vivekananda. ” 
Then Mr. C. V. Krishnaswamy Iyer, B.A., B.L., District Munsiff of 
Chingleput, read a very interesting paper on “ Swami Vivekananda, 
the Super Hindu ”, a summary of which will appear in our next 
issue*. 

The Chairman in bringing the proceedings of the evening to a 
close said that, when the call came to him from Swami Sharvananda 
that he should take part in the proceedings of the evening, he took it as 
a blessing. He had known Swami Vivekananda only casually. He had 
met him once or twice after he returned from his tour in America. He 
was then one of those young men who had not any settled views aliout 
religion. Kor want of propei training and education in Kchools he 
had doubts about the sanctity of his religion. He owed a debt of 
gratitude to the fheosophical Society, for he got his religions inspira- 
tion from its influence. He had heard of the great Swami Viveka- 
nanda who had made his famous religious speech before the Amercian 
audience at Chicago. In India, after his return from that country he 
was received like a Prince returning triumphant from a great war. 

The Chairman then said that at the present day people talked a 
great deal about castes. The Brahmins had preserved the sacred 
ancient Vedic lore to which non- Brahmins as well as Brahmins 
contributed. Rishis had sprung up from every caste. When they 
(Hindus) went to the platform of religion there ought to be no 
diflereuce between man and roan. That was the teaching of the 
great Swami Vivekananda. Among the great AJwars one was pariah 
by birth. Whatever he said was considered sacred. Brahmins and 
non- Brahmins worshipped him alike. Similarly, another great Aluuir 
by name Namnialwar came from the cultivating class. He also was 
likewise worshipped by all the Hindus. Hence they all should 
forget such petty differences and work for the common good of the 
country. Those who loved India should endeavour to smoothen all 
differences. There was the charge that the higher class of people 
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looked down upon the lower ones. The depressed classes were 
looked down as the untouchables more by some of the high class 
non-Brahmins than by the Brahmins themselves. Why this should 
be ? The intellect of the lower classes was not in any way inferior 
to that of the higher ones. In the field of literature he would point 
out that the great kural was written by Tiruvalluvar, one of the 
untouchables. All classes of people were capable of high attainments 
provided opportunities were given to them. It was said that the 
Negroes in America were making tremendous progress in education. 
No race, European, Aryan, or Dravidian could claim monopoly of 
superior intellect or morality. All the great Religious Reformers in 
India did not allow the existence of hatred between one class and 
another. 

In conclusion he said that they all should have high ideals and 
great hopes. Minor differences should be sunk and they all should 
follow the teachings of \heir great Saints and Sages who had taught 
tolerance and kindness to all beings. Small differences of opinion 
should disappear in their service to their own country. He warmly 
praised the spirit of youngmen, sons of prominent Brahmins who 
served food to the untouchables in the morning in the poor feeding 
with zeal and enthusiasm 

He thanked the lecturers on behalf of the audience and himself, 
for their interesting lectures. 

The function came to a close with a vote of thanks proposed by 
Rao Sahib G. Venkata Ranga Rao to the lecturers and the Chairman. 


Sri Ramakrishna Home, Mylapore, Madras. 

I beg to acknowledge with sincere thanks the following donations 
for the building of the Ramakrishna Muth, Mylapore, Madras, 
received during the year 1916 : — 


M.R.Ry. s. Km. M. C. T. Pettachi CheUiar ... 

His Holiness the Pandarasannidhi of Tiroppanendal 
The Hon’ble S. Km. M. Annamalai CheUiar ... 

„ M. C. T. Muthiah CheUiar 
Rao Sahib C. Cunnan CheUiar, 1 - . 

C. Ramanuja CheUiar, instalment) 

Hon’ble Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar ... 

,, ,, Justice C. V.' Kumaraswamy Sastri 

„ Khan Bahadur Ahmad Thambi Markayar 
M.R Ry. T. A. Balakrishna Odyar... 

„ G. S. Ramachandra Iyer, b.a., b l. ... 

Sri Prayagdasji Varu, the Sri Mohanta of Tirupati 
M.R.Ry. Ramanuja CheUiar 

„ S. V. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
„ Murugesha Mudaliar (I5/ instalment),,, 

„ K. Laksmanan CheUiar ... 

„ Venkatarama Iyer 
„ Kulamani 

„ Srinivasa Iyengar 

„ Narasimha Iyer 

„ Venkatarajan ... 
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SECOND QUESTION. 21 

(wfir Ihou art). we (w Ihy) of the edible ^rai?: 

givers, fhoii of the wind fror father (or — iTRlf^w O 

Matariswaii Mf thou ours father). 

Thou art Vratya, O Prana, and the Ekarishi fire that 
enjoys (the offerings). Thou art tlie universal lord of 
existence. VVe are the givers of thy food. Thou art. 
O Wind, our father. 

[Thou art a Vratya . — A person is called Vratya for whom the 
samskaras and the sacramental rites have not been performed, i e.^ 
one who is ceremonially unclean. Prana being the first born there 
was none to perform the samskaras for him. Prana is called 
Vratya to indicate his inherent pure nature which requires no 
Sacramental Purification, and also the fact that he is the first born, 
the original source of the differentiated life. In Sanskrit rhetoric 
such expressions are called praise in the language of 

blemishes.] 

m ^ wm ftRt cfT tl || 

^ Thy which body in speech is establish- 
ed i|T which in the air, ^ and which in the eyes 

(vflrflm is established); m which ^ also in the mind 
pervades, that ftrut propitious ^ do in do not go 

away. 

Make propitious that body of thine which exists in 
speech, in the ear, in the eye, and also what pervades the 
mind ; do not go aw^ay. 

[Tfiat body of thine — i e., that expression of thine. 

It will be explained further by the Sruti itself in 111-5. 

Vide also the note on 11-3,] 

tm fmm ^ w ^ *r it > ^ ii 

in the three worlds whatever exists this 

ii4 slmr^ of Prana «tr under the control is), snw mother 
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the sons ^ like (mRi^ ourselves) 71)^ protect ; si; our 
«f): afHuence intelligence give. 

Whatever exists in the three worlds, all are under the 
control of Prana. (O Prana) protect us like a mother 
(protects) her sons ; give us affluence and intelligence. 

Whatever exists, etc.— Sankaracharya has taken the first line to 
mean as “All objects of this world are within the control of Prana 
and also those objects of enjoyment that are in the third heaven of 
gods.”] 


The end oj the Second Question. 



THIRD QUESTION. 


imt 3iFqR ^i ^«r 

^ w ^Rwfw ^^m^’inciififf^ il » ii 

then Aswalayana Kousalya qsf him 

(Pippalada) qrspsff asked, H>nr^ Sir» this striT: Prana 
whence is born ? why in this :(rcft body ^STRnf^ 

comes ? ^ how himself having divided sm%e^ 

exists ? ^ by what means, goes out ? how wd the 

outside (world) holds, how also) the internal 

thus (the question). 

Then Aswalayana Kousalya asked him : “ Sir, whence 
is this Prana born ? VVliy does he come into this body^ 
and how does he exist (there) having divided himself into 
five parts ? By what means does lie go out ? How does he 
hold the outside (world), and how the internal ?” 

{i hc Internal — iu;., the body, the senses and the mind.] 

^ ?wnirjf 

ii ^ II 

«: he ^ to him (Kousalya) said-Hjq thou «if^Unn^ 
more dithcult questions askest (^: therefore) supre- 
mely devoted to Brahman srili (thou art, therefore tnr 1 ^ 

to thee shall tell. 

To him he said ; “ Tliou art asking more ditlicult 

questions. Thou art the greatest devotee of Brahman, so 
shall 1 tell it to thee. 

11 ^ 11 

ijq: this jjmr Brana from the Atman is born. 

«m as ^ on man shadow so) qgg; thisi(Prana) qg ft iq ( 
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!t4 

on this (the Atman) vnnr is spread out. ni h fl t n by the act of the 
mind in this body vnRtRr comes. 

Of the Atman is born this Prana. Like the shadow 
on a man, it is spread out on that. It comes into the body 
by the acts of the mind. 

[0/ the Atman is born, etc,— Here is a clear indication that the 
energy whose play is the whole creation, both internal and external, 
is born of the Atman, and covers the Being just as a shadow 
spreads over a body, i.e,, it has no separate existence apart from 
the Atman and shrouds the real nature of the latter under its varied 
display, yet it is as non>essenttal as a shadow. This is called Maya. 

By the acts of the mind—ix,, according to the volitional efforts 
and desires of the mind. It will be explained by the Sruti itself 
later on.] 

m II V II 

inn as The emperor verily officials 

these villages these villages do you 

reside in and rule ||f^ thus orders, so iju verily this 

(The Chief Prana) other imirg pranas separately 

indeed qlWsHf engages. 

As an emperor orders his othcials, saying ‘ Do you 
reside in and rule these villages and those so does this, 
(the chief Prana), engage the other pranas differently (in 
their different functions). 

mi >nf« 

1^^ 

q g q^ qqqq) in the organs of excretion and .generation 
Siqiq the Apana yqtrnTtnmcui along with mouth and nose qfiihit 
in the eye and the ear qiq himself smt: Prana sni%lll exists, 
in the middle ({ and qtvnii Samana (lit. equaliser)} f| as this 
(Samana) this eaten (lit. offered) food ^ equally qqfit 
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Zbc 

IDebanta IReeari 

Let the lion of Vedanta roar.*^ 

“ Let me tell you, strength, strength is what we want. 

And the first step in getting strength is to uphold the 
Upanisliads, and believe that ‘ I am the Atman.* ** 

•^Swami Vivekananda, 
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GOSPEL OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA.^ 

{Continued from page 230). 

Sri Ramakrishna : — O, (he moods that passed through me ! 
Sometimes I was in the mood of Hara-Gouri ; some days again of 
Radha-Krishna, sometimes in the mood of Sita-Ram ! While in 
the mood of Radha, I used to call out * Krishna/ ‘ Krishna/ and 
in that of Sita ‘ Rama/ * Rama/ 

** But the kcla is not the final. After realising all these states, 
I told, ‘ Mother, these have their cessations, but give me such a 
state that has no cessation at all. So 1 remained for a long period 
in the state of AkhandasatchUlananda (undifferentiated absolute 
existence-knowledge-bliss). I threw out all the pictures of Gods 
and Goddesses from my room. 

** 1 began to see Him in every being ! Worshipping was 
stopped ! There is the bcl tree ; 1 used to come to pick its leaves. 
One day, while breaking its leaves, a portion of the bark came off, 
and at once I saw it was chaitanyamaya (full of life-consciousness) I 
1 was much aggrieved. While picking durba t, 1 found I could 
not do it as before. Then I made a great mental effort to do it. 

* Translated fcom the original * Sri Sri Ramakrishna Kalhamrita^ Part^ 

h ‘ m: 

t A kind of grass used in the worship of god. 
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** r Cannot cut even a lemon. The other day I could cut it only 
after a great effort by saying * Jai Kali * *— in the sort of making 
a sacrifice to Her. One day, while picking flowers, I was shown 
that the flowers had blossomed on the tree before the Virai 
(Universal Being) — His worship had been done (with them)~and 
a bunch was on His head. I could not pluck flowers any more. 

“ He is also playing in human form. I see (in man) the 
veritable Narayana. As fire is produced by rubbing two pieces of 
wood, so, if there is intensity of devotion, even in man one can 
realise God. If the bait is sufficiently alluring, big fishes catch it 
quickly ! When there comes the madness of god-love {Premon^ 
fftada) one sees Him in all beings. The Gopies saw Sri Krishna 
in all beings — all things full of Krishna. They said (each) * I am 
Krishna.* That is the state of complete madness (in love). 
Seeing the trees, they said that they were tapaswinSt merged in the 
meditation of Krishna. Seeing the grass, they exclaimed, * look 
there, the earth has been horripilated at the toucti of Sri Krishna.' 

** Pativrata Dharma — husband as God. Quite possible ! If 
His worship can be accomplished on an image, why not then in a 
living man? 

" To make the God-expression possible in an image, three 
things are necessary — first the devotion of the priest, secondly the 
image must be beautiful, and thirdly the Bhakti of the householder 
(the man who has engaged the priest to worship God for him). 

'' Vaishnava Charan told me that our mind conies in the last 
to dwell on the Nara4eela, 

“ But one thing — it is not possible to see the leela unless one 
realises Him. Do you know the sign of God-realisation ? One 
gets then the nature of a child ! Do you know why so ? — because 
God Himself is of child's nature ! He who realises Him becomes 
also like a child. 

'' This is to be realised. How can that realisation come? — 
by strong Vairagyam, So much so that you can expostulate 
saying ' Father of the universe ! Am I separate from the universe 
that Thou wouldst not show me mercy ? Thou must ! ' 

“ One gets the substance of him one meditates upon. By 
worshipping Siva one can get His substance. There was a devotee 
of Rama ; he used to think of Hanuman constantly. At last he got 
the idea that he had himself become Hanuman and felt sure that 
he had developed a little tail also ! 

* > Glory to goddess Kali the usual cry with which a goat or other sacri? 
hcial animals are sa^ rlficed. 
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‘*If born of the parts of Siva one gels Jnanam, and of the parts 
of Vishnu, Bhakti.'* 

Af, — ^But Chaiianya Deva ? You said that he had Jnana and 
Bhakti both ! 

Sri Ramakrislitia:- case is different. He was an in- 
carnation of God. There is a great difference between him and 
the ordinary Jivas. He had so much Vairagya that when the 
Sarbabhouma put sugar on his tongue, it was wafted away without 
being least moistened. He was constantly in Samadhi I And what 
a great conqueror of lust he was 

“ He who is a Nityasiddha has nothing to fear. It is like the 
play of dice. When the cross checks are secured, there remains 
nothing to be feared, even if one renews the game/' 

** He who is a Nityasiddha can remain ever in the world. 
Some can play with two swords in two hands. They are so expert 
that if you throw a stone at them, it is flung off by the swords." 

A devotee Sir, in what state is God realised ?" 

Sri Ramakrishna It is not possible unless you gather up 
all your mind. In the Bhagavatam there is a mention of Suka 
Deva's life. When he was passing by the street, he looked like one 
with a bayonet (engaged in the charge) I Gazes fixed, unmindful 
of the surroundings— with the eye ever fixed on God 1 This is 
called Yoga. 

The skylark drinks only the rain-water. There is water in 
the Ganges, the Jamna, the Godavari and all other rivers — 
the seven oceans are flooded with it— still it won't drink that water. 
The water must fall from the clouds and then it will drink that 
rain-water. 

“ One who has got such a Yoga can attain the God-realisation. 
Just as in a theatre, so long as the curtain is not raised, the audience 
indulge in all sorts of talks — talks of their home, of their office, of 
their schools, etc. But as sdon as the curtain is drawn up, all 
conversations stop at once ! The spectators begin to observe with 
all attention what is enacted before them. If they utter at ail a 
word or two, it is in connection to that drama itself. 

« A drunkard exclaims out only words of joy after the drink." 



tHE PANCHARATRA AND YAISHNAVA DAILY LIFE 

BY 

Professor T. Rajagopalachariarf M,A,, BX. 

{Continued from page 2G6.) 

Perhaps the most important practical application of the tenets 
of the Pancharatra is to be found in the regulation of temple worship 
in Vishnu temples. It should be mentioned here that this system has 
an important rival, the Vaikhanasa Agama^ which also regulates temple 
worsliip, lays down rules of conduct, prescribes Dikshas and Samskaras^ 
and has numerous followers among temple Archakas. This system 
has also an elaborate literature of its own in the form of Samhitas 
among the authors of which are mentioned Kasyapa^ Marichi^ 
Bhargava and Alreya. There is also a Vaikhanasa Sutra, and Kali- 
dasa probably refers to the mode of life prescribed in this system in 
the well-known verse beginning 

in Act 1 of Sakuntala. It would appear from the discussions in the 
Pancharatra Raksha that each of these systems designated the other 
as unvaidic, and enjoined its respective followers to coniine them- 
selves to its own system. I'his is wisely explained by Sri Vedanta 
Desika as but the usual method of various systems to extol its own 
merits against rival ones, and as not deserving serious consideration. 
He accepts both systems as authentic and binding on the respective 
adherents, and deprecates changes in the system of worship as un- 
shastraic. 

Temple construction, temple ritual, and temple tUsavas are 
important topics treated of by various Samhitas in the Pancharatra. 
This is the topic of their Knya pada. The Pancharatra as well as 
the Vaikhanasa and the Saiva and other Agamas are all based on the 
Hindu religious principle that the deity appropriates a duly conse- 
crated image or sila as his abode and is present there at times of 
worship, if not perpetually. It is therefore this spiritual presence in 
the image and not the image itself that is the object of worship, 
though the material of the image, according to the accepted theory, 
is transformed into Suddha Saiwa or unalloyed pure matter by the 
ceremonies of consecration, as mentioned already. 

We thus see that this Pancharatra Tantra has deeply affected 
the religious tenets, habits, and thoughts of a large class of Hindus 
from the earliest times. Professor Jacobi says that the ancient 
Bhagavata cult dates from a period long anterior to the rise of 
jmim in the 8tb century B. C. He thinks that the Ajivalui 
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referred to in the earliest Jain and Budhistic >%’orks must have been 
Bhagavatas of the Vaishnavite school; whatever this may be, we 
have seen that the Mahabharata, which in its Narayaniya may be 
taken to belong to a period earlier than the 4th centuiy B. C. or 
about Panini’s time, refers to this Tantra as Mahopanishad and conse- 
quently its high antiquity even at that time seems to be a necessary 
fact. Western scholars generally state Sri Krishna, His brother 
Balarama, and Sri Krishn’s son and grandson to be the originals of 
the deities known as the four Vyuhas. This is hardly reasonable, as 
the opposite may be equally true, that the persons were named after 
the names of the deities. 

It is somewhat curious that the true meaning of the word 
Panchar atr a is a matter of considerable doubt. One Samhita states 
that the system is so called because it consists of hve lectures 
delivered by God Narayana to five deities, Ananta, Garuda, Vishvak- 
sena, Brahma and Rudra respectively, during hve nights. Another 
Samhita derives the name from the idea that hve other systems, 
Sankhya, Yoga, Pasupiita, Boudha and Arhata are obscured by it, 

made ‘ nights’. 

i 

Another derivation is that means knowledge and the system 
treats of five kinds of knowledge, r.^., (Tatva) truth, (Mukti) libera- 
tion, (Bhakti) devotion, (Yoga) concentration, and (Vishaya) material 
things. A fourth derivation reverses this and says that Pancha* 
ratra means destroyer of ignorance. 

Another interpretation is by reference to the five forms, 
Para, Vyuha, Vibhava, Harda and Archa, As these inter- 
pretations, some of them evidently fanciful, are all contained in 
some of the Samhitas themselves, we could infer that even in the 
time of composition of some of the later Samhitas, the older Samhitas 
had become so old that the true meaning of the name of the system 
had become lost in obscurity. Dr. Schrader of the Adyar Library, 
has, in his very learned and informing introduction to the Pancharatra 
Agamas, and the Ahirbudhnya Samhita, recently published at Adyar, 
brought together a considerable body of information on the nature 
and tenets of the Pancharatra Tantra. The learned Doctor is of 
opinion that the ^Samhitas must be older than the 8th century 
A.D., but later than the Srd or 4th century A.D. This is 
of course not going far enough for us, but it must be mentioned 
that some of the Samhitas contain probably recent matter. 
The best corrective to the assertions of Western scholars bringing 
down the dates of our ancient works is for us to study, publish and 
eumine them on scientific lines, and refute their arguments tbeir 
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own methods, which are strictly scientific, however much the actual 
conclusions may be the result of prejudices, wrong premises, and 
scepticism as to our originality in many things. Thus Dr. Schrader 
finds that the Ahirbudhiiya Samhita refers to the Skandha Vadins, 
Vijnana Vadins and Sunya Vadins among the Buddhists, and con- 
cludes that the Samhita must be later than the rise of the Mahayana 
school which is placed at 800 A. D. This is assuming that these 
Vadas were unknown earlier or were not adopted by the writers of, 
the Mahayana school from earlier Buddhistic writings. Another 
assumption of these scholars is that the references in some of the 
Samhitas to the Dramida or Tamil Veda of the Alwar Sathakopa must 
drag down the period of the Samhitas in question to at least the 7th 
or 8th century A. D. if not later. This again depends upon the 
assumption that the times of the earlier Alwars including Nammalwar 
are necessarily long after the beginning of the Christian era, a 
conclusion which is yet to be established indisputably. 

My object in this paper has been more to describe the influence 
of the Panchratra system on our daily life than to fix accurately its 
chronological position. I shall be content if I have succeeded in 
arousing some interest among Knglish-educated Vaishnava young 
men in our midst as to the nature of the system and its importance. 

I have no doubt that the Visishtadwaita system of philosophy though 
not directly based on the Pancharatra has been tinged deeply by it, 
It has by its insistence on the one hand of Narayana or Vasudeva, 
as the only God to be worshipped, and by conceiving all acts of duty 
as his worship, tended much to simplify and purify the life of the 
Vaishnavite, and impart a wholesome disciplire to his mode of 
thought and conduct. It has acted as a corrective to the Mayavada 
of Sankaracharya and his predecessors, and preserved the worship 
of a personal God to a large body of Hindus with its accompanying 
moral and spiritual influence. The Pancharatia must be considered 
as a reaction against the speculative pantheism apparent in some of 
the early Upanishads, as well as against the enormous multiplications 
of the Vedic rituals of the Karmakanda. The earliest Bhakti Sutras of 
Narada and Sandilya are the direct outcome of this reaction, in 
the same way as the rise of Buddhism is a non-the.stic expression of 
the reaction against ritual-multiplication. Buddhism which dethroned 
the Gods, and levelled the castes did not succeed in purifying life for 
long, as the spread of Saktism coloured Buddhism itself, and the 
development of Mahayanism substituted Budha Himself as an object of 
worship in the place of Narayana, Sankarshana and Vasudeva. It is 
no more correct to say that the Pancharatra school commenced among 
non-Aryan Abhiras and gradually spread higher than to say that 
modern Vaislinavism is a non-Aryan religion because in Bengal the 
Vaishnavite followers of Sri Chaitanya are mostly iion-Brahmins. 

The learned writer in the Arya has accurately expressed the 
growth of religious ideas as consisting of three stages, the spiritual} 
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the symbolic, and the conventional. Spiritual ideas spring among the 
wisest, and though they spread to the laity, the latter are unable to 
retain them for long. Hence the need for symbolic expression 
which affords a tangible rest for high and difficult ideas. Hence the 
growth of the vast Mantra Sastra,and the rituals of the Pancharatra 
and other Agamas. We are certainly now in the conventional 
stage wliere the meanings of symbols are largely forgotten, and 
there is only the lifeless performance of various acts denoting 
spiritual ideas. Religion can become a living force only if these 
ideas beyond the conventional and symbolic expressions can be 
caught and preserved, and the proper method is not to ignore the 
symbols and abandon them as superstitions but to restore their use 
with knowledge of the underlying ideas. Take for instance the 
institution of the Panchayajnas, the Mahayajnas as they have been 
called. These have, by the purity of their conception and the simpli- 
city and adequateness of their expression, tended largely to replace 
the Vedic Yajnas and their all-absorbing activities. In the Pancha- 
yajnas we have the five worships so to speak, of Gods, Pitris, beings 
in general, men in our midst, and Lastly tlie rishis : can there be a 
grander conception than this of the duty of man to express, every time 
he satisfies his inner craving for food, his gratitude to God and his 
agents, his duty of kindness to animals and of hospitality to men, as 
far as is possible, and the need for study every day ; to mark the 
fact of his being an intellectual and moral being, with an inner nature 
approaching the splendour of God Himself. The earliest Sutras and 
Smritis inculcate the duty of the Yajnas, but without the symbolism 
the duty is apt to be forgotten. But the symbolic performance is 
after all no good unless the underlying ideas are kept in the fore- 
ground, and made actually to permeate our life and acts. So again the 
institutions of Ekanlya or fixed allegiance to one Deity and the 
PanchakaJa anushthana or the division of daily duties into five parts. 
These institutions are special to the Pancliaratrin, but certainly are 
inculcated and enjoined in Sruti and Smriti texti in slightly different 
forms. Ekaniya is the considering of Narayana as the highest Deity 
for worship, and Paramaikantya is this again and in addition the 
resolve not to pray for mere worldly fruits but to aspire after the 
greatest ambition of all men, t.c,, moksha directly from God Narayan. 
The well-known Sruti text 

“ mi ” 

and the text of Manu, (12, 123) 

jrrqr»T^ *rir « 

show that the idea of one Deity as the ultimate cause of all and fit 
object of worship is an early conception and this is strengthened by 
the Par^charatra conception of Ekaniya, The Paramaikantya or 
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disregard for any fruits other than service of God Narayana is amply 
expounded in the text of Bhagavat Gita which decries worldly fruite 
and enjoins Nishkama Karma. 

WT H 

And again 
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The practical effect of this Paramaikantya of the Vaishnavite is 
the abandonment of the numerous Vratas and observances^ as for 
instance, worship of the Navagrahas, and numerous other deities 
generally, and the frittering away of valuable time in fulfilling 
elaborate vows for mere worldly fruits. 

And finally the emphasis on the fivefold duties inculcated in the 
Panchakala idea is nothing else than the natural desire to permeate 
daily acts with thoughts of God, and set apart a special time in the 
nights for yoga or serious contemplation. That all our daily acts have 
to be done as His worship is well laid down in the Bhagavat Gita 
(VIII, 271. 

rrft i 
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And again 
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I do not wish to prolong this paper by dwelling on the other 
speciality of the Pancharatra, the need for the observance of the five 
Samskaras, the Tapa, Pundra, Nama, Mantra, and Yaga or daily 
worship. It may be that these were merely symbols invented for 
purposes of recognition and creation of an esprit de core at a time when 
general practices were loose and unreligious. But the orthodox view 
about the nature of these is fully set out by Sri Vedanta Desika in his 
Sachchariira Raksha where we find that the practices had commenced or 
become recognised in the Vedic times and were not mere innovations 
of bigoted men of the later day. All the same it is greatly desirable 
that these special features are not accentuated in these days when the 
letter of the rules is more appreciated than the spirit, and when 
numerous unedifying disputes among the Vaishnavites are the results 
of indiscriminate attachment to particular miirks and depreciation 
of contrary or variant ones. One of the objects of all earnest Vaishna- 
vites must be to minimise as far as it lies in their power sectarian 
diffierences and bring about a spirit of concord and brotherhood 
among the two great communities of Srivaishnavas. This can 
result only ftom real toleration, and broadmindedness, and respect 
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for opinions different from our own. We have the example of our 
leading Acharyas themselves in this toleration and respectful bearing 
towards those of different views. We know how stoically Sri 
Vedanta Desika bore the slights and insults of ignorant and misguided 
men who differed from him, and we know that Sri Manavala Maha< 
muni never referred to Sri Vedanta Desika except as an Abhiyuktha 
or respected writer. It behoves us, therefore, in carrying out the in- 
junctions of our Acharyas to remember their toleration, respect, and 
regard for those of different opinions, and to bear in mind that even 
above God-worship, the worship of His servants, the Bhagavatas, 
is enjoined and extolled. I shall close these remarks by referring to 
the stanzas in which Sri Vedanta Desika has laid down that service 
to the servants of Bhagavan should be the highest aim and object of 
all men in this world and the next. 


- * - * 





HOW KANT PROVED A FUNDAMENTAL TENET 
OF THE VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY. 

BY 

Dr, Sarasi Lai Sarkar, 

The whole material world, extended in time and space, is as such 
known to us only through our mind. Through our mind as consti- 
tuted of senses and intellect, we regard things in the form in which 
they appear to us, that is, as they are reflected in human conscious- 
ness. Our mind according to its nature, can never furnish us with any- 
thing but representations. Consequently this whole world and with it 
our OMvn body, in so far as we regard it through our mind, that is, as 
corporeal in time and space, is nothing more than our representation. 

So the supposition naturally arises that the material world as 
presented to us through our mind is merely the form in which things 
appear to us and they may not be really what they are in themselves. 
Then it becomes our business to try to discover what things are in 
themselves, that is independent of, and apart from, our consciousness 
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in which they are represented. Accordingly the fundamental question 
is, what are things in themselves, apart from the form which they 
assume in our consciousness. 

To ascertain this, we have first to analyse the representation 
realised in our consciousness, and decide what part of it is a priori^ 
that is, inherent in ourselves previous to all perception whether 
external or internal, and therefore belonging to the innate functions 
of the intellect itself, and what part we appropriate a posteriori^ that 
is, by means of internal and external perception, and consequently 
have to regard as partaking of the nature of things in themselves. 
Every representation contains as such two supplementary halves, a 
representing subject and a represented object. No representation is 
without a subject, none without an object. 

One philosopher tries to impress the idea graphically thus. “If 
we compare the perceptual world which is our representation, to a 
textile fabric in which subjective and objective threads intersect as a 
warp and woof, then all that is objective, named “ critique of pure 
reason,’* which is the foundation stone of the Modern German philo- 
sophy. Heine says of Kant,— “ Strange contrast between the man’s 
outward life and his destructive, world-smashing thoughts. • • • 
He was the perfect type of the small shop-keeper. Nature had meant 
him to weigh coffee and sugar, but fate willed that he should weigh 
other things and put a God on his scales, and his weighing was 
exact.” Now this world-smashing thoughts of Kant, or the weighing 
God in balance on the part of Kant is nothing more than the discovery 
in Europe, some of the fundamental tenets of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy, which our Rishis — even in our present-day godly-men like our 
Paramahamsa Deva—came to know by direct realisation, instead of the 
uncertain method of employing the reason, which has no power of 
observing objects as they really exist, but was concerned only with 
our ways of understanding objects. An account of these criteria as 
well as the methods in which Kant used them, is given independent 
of ourself, “ given a posteriori may be compared to the thin, isolated 
threads of the shuttle. The warp, on the contrary, which is pre- 
viously, that is a priori^ stretched out to receive little by little these 
interweaving threads and work them into a fabric, that is the natural, 
innate forms of the subject, the totality of which we call under- 
standing.” 

The task of philosophy consists in finding out what things are in 
themselves, that is independent of, as perceived through our mind. 
We must, therefore, first of all deduct from things that which our 
intellect contributes to them, namely those forms which inhere in it 
originally, that is a priori^ and in which it ranges all materials 
furnished from without so as to weave them into experience. 

The following six criteria may serve to distinguish these a priori 
dements of k^;owledge or innate functions of the understanding froq 
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those which came to it a posUriori or through perception. These 
criteria we le first found out by Kant about the middle of the 17th 
century and described in his book named Critique of Pure Reason/' 
which is the foundation stone of the modern German philosophy. 
We quote them below from the book named Elements of Metaphysics 
by Paul Deussen, which is one of the best books, showing some of 
the relations between the Vedanta philosophy and the German philo- 
sophy. Those are as follow 

(1) Whatever is necessary to transform perception, given as 
affection of senses into perceptual representation, and consequently 
precedes all experience as a condition of its possibility, cannot 
originate in experience but within ourselves. 

(2) Whatever comes to the intellect from without, has the 
character of contingency, it might be otherwise, or it might even 
not be at all, that is, 1 can imagine it as non-existent. Now in my 
representations, there are certain elements which cannot be thought 
away, like everything else, from which it follows that they do not 
belong to that which exists independently of myself, but must adhere 
to the intellect itself. 

(8) For the same reason all data given from without merely 
suffice to state what is there, but not that something is necessarily so 
and not otherwise. Perception has no tongue for the word necessity, 
consequently all determinations of things, with which is associated 
the consciousness of necessity, must originate, not in perception, but 
within myself. 

(4) From this it follows that sciences, the doctrines of which 
have apodcictic certainty, cannot have attained it from perception, and 
that consequently that part of the perceptual world to which they 
refer must belong to the elements originally inherent in my 
intellect. 

(5) Perception can only furnish me with sensations. These are 
as such, isolated and fragmentary, for, difficult as it is to grasp at first, 
the materials of sensation given from without contain only the 
sensations themselves, but not any connection between them for 
such a connection is merely the link between the different sensations 
and therefore not itself sensation. Consequently that faculty which 
makes of the variety of perception a unity and creates coherence 
between my representations must belong to me a priori. Therefore 
whatever serves to establish the continuity of nature, belongs to 
innate functions of my intellect. 

(6) Perception can never embrace infinity. If, now, 1 find in my 
representations of things, elements of which 1 am conscious as being 
infinite, it follows with certainty, that I have not taken them from 
perception, but must possess them as forms of my intellect, wherefore| 
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however far I proceed in representing, 1 can never get beyond them, 
in which precisely consists their infinity. 

Kant used these criteria to prove that three constituent elements 
of the surrounding perceptual world, are forms belonging originally 
to our intellect, in which we range the material of perception, to 
transform it into representations. These, therefore, must be with- 
drawn from nature in order to retain as remainder, things in them- 
selves. They are : 

1. Space. 

2 . Time. 

8. Causality. 

That it is these three which distinguish the surrounding phenomenal 
world from that of Being-in-ltself (or Brahman). In fact Kant has 
tried to prove the doctrine of Maya of Vedanta. For in the Hindu 
Sastras, Brahman has been characterized as 
etc. 

The Upanishad declares of Him as-* 
if if «3if%| etc. 

We append below the proof of Kant that space is that constituent 
element of the perceptual world by means of which all objects are 
determined in position towards each other. It is, as such, not some* 
thing independent of myself, but an a priori form of perceiving. 

First Proof, 

1 have the representation of space. This representation must 
come either from experience or from myself. Now it cannot be 
drawn from experience, because every experience presupposes it, for 
what makes experience is my referring certain sensations to some- 
thing outside of me and their diversity to different places outside of 
each other. This presupposes in every experience, the represent* 
ation of space. Consequently, it must spring not from experience but 
from intellect itself. 


Second Proof, 

In my representation of the outer world, 1 can think away every* 
thing except space. I cannot imagine that there is no space, whilst 
1 can easily imagine that there are no objects in space. 1 can, for 
instance, think away everything in the universe, but not the space, 
which fills it, for to think away space, is absolutely impossible. 
Hence follows that space belongs not to the represented objects, 
but to my representing faculty, for from this and this alone 1 can 
make no abstraction when I am representing. 
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Third Proof, 

All particular determinations of space are necessary and whatever 
contradicts them is impossible. It is necessary, in order to reach a 
thing to transverse all parts of space which separate me from it ; it 
is impossible to be nowhere or in two places at the same time. 
Every one feels that the certainty of this and similar determinations 
is of quite a different kind from that which comes to us through 
often-repeated experience. For experience can only tell me that 
until now something has never been otherwise than so and so; but not 
that something is necessarily so and not otherwise. Hence space, the 
determination of which are throughout necessary, cannot originate in 
experience, but must come from myself. 

Fourth Proof 

Geometry pronounces all its propositions apodei die ally ^ that is, 
with the consciousness of necessity. This is the reason why this 
science knows properly neither controversies nor hypothesis with 
which the empirical sciences teem in all departments. Hence it 
follows with certainty, that the dogmas of geometry cannot be 
gathered from perception, that consequently the subject of this 
science is not empirical. Now the subject of geometry is space and 
it is only in order to investigate the laws of space that geometry 
imagines its points, lines, surfaces and bodies. For in these the 
nature of space is manifested in the same way, as the nature of 
characters which the dramatist wishes to depict is revealed in the 
actions which he invents for the purpose. Space therefore is an 
a priori representation. 

Fifth Proof, 

Every external perception (whether of a body or of its image Otl 
the retina of the eye) consists of an infinite multitude of parts which, 
as mere affections of my ego, have no relation whatever to each 
other, but only a relation to me. Therefore that which links these 
into a connected perception, must lie not without, but within me 
Now the tie which connects the infinite multitude of external affections 
(whether given by one sense or by several) into the unity of external 
perception is space. Consequently the space must lie within, not 
without me. 

Sixth Proof. 

Space is iulinitc. 1 know with the utmost certainty, that beyond 
all solar systems, in regions wlierc no telescope can penetrate, no 
experience reacli, space still continues. From experience 1 cannot 
know this. It follows, therefore, that I know it a priori. 

Kant proves that as space is the order of things according to 
their position, time is the order of things according to their sequence, 
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so causality is the order of things according to their action, So the 
proofs given above for proving that space is a priori are applicable 
with necessary modifications for proving that time and causality arc 
a priori also. 

Thus Kant proves independently by reasoning what was already 
stated by Sankaracharya in his commentary that Brahman is 

outside f 


SWAHI VIVEKANANDA— THE SUPER-HINDU* 

C. V. Krishnaswami Ayyar^ B,A,, B.L, 

To adopt the language of Milton “this is the month,” the 12th 
of January was ‘‘ the happy morn, wherein ” Paramahamsa Rama- 
krishna’s spiritual son, Narendra — a prince among men — was born. 

After many celebrations of the birth-days of Swami Vivekananda 
and his Great Master, it will be unnecessary for one, I believe, to 
justify gatherings such as this. But if there be any in this audience 
who is still unconvinced 1 would address a few words to him. 
Though all may not agree with the enthusiastic admirer who said 
that Swami V ivekanauda was our “ supreme teacher I think there 
are few indeed who will endorse the sentiments of a Missionary 
Gentleman who in the plenitude of his charity described the Swami 
as a “ religious charlatan of doubtful capacity.” 1 think all impartial 
men will feel that, from the most critical view point, the correct 
estimate of the value of the Swami’s activities and influence was 
given when the Lahore tribune said of him soon after his passing 
away, “ Allowing for all that his detractors might say about the 
failings in his character, or the short comings in his teachings, 
Swami Vivekananda was a truly remarkable many a man of wonderful 
powers of persuation and strength of will, who with a larger experi- 
ence of life and a deeper initiation into the realm of spirituality, might 
have worked wonders in the way of rousing his countrymen from 
their comatose condition in matters religious and social if his life had 
been spared longer. What the Swami however achieved during his 
short term of public life was no small thing. He it was more than 
any other scholar or preacher that contributed to establish the claim 
of philosophic Hinduism to respectful attention and careful study 
among the people of the West by standing forth in their midst as a 
concrete and brilliant example of the culture produced by it. In his 
own country his genius has brought into being a movement of 
practical benevolence which reminds one of the monks of old who 

^ •^U^re deliveicd at the 56th birth-day celebration of Swami Vivekananda 
on the 21st Jan tary 1»17, at the Kamakrithna Home premises, Mylaporc, Madrai, 
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went about preaching and practising the gospel of service to 
humanity. Vivckananda was great in action and in organising 
capacity and as men of action have to come in contact and friction 
with the world, Vivekananda bad his critics and detractors, and 
although the universal love and admiration that followed his Gu^u 
may not be his lot, and although judged by the conventional 
standards he might be found failing here and there, not even his 
severest critics could deny that Vivekananda was a remarkable 
personality and a heroic character the best of whose aspirations and 
energies were devoted not to the aggratidisement of self but to the 
uplifting of his fallen countrymen.'* Without doubt the Swamiji 
satisfied Carlyle’s definition of a great man, and as that sage put it 
“ great men taken up in any way are profitable company. We cannot 
look, however imperfectly upon a great man without gaining some- 
thing by him. He is the living light-fountain, which it is good and 
pleasant to be near. The light which enlightens, which has 
enlightened the darkness of the world ; and this not as a kindled 
lamp only, but rather as a natural-luminary shining by the gift of 
Heaven ; a flowing light fountain, as I say, of native original insight, 
of manhood and hcioic nobleness ; — in whose radiance all souls feel 
that it is well with them. On any tei ms whatever, you will not 

grudge to wander in such neighbourhood for a while Could we 

see them well we should get some glimpses into tlie very marrow of 
the world’s history.” A contemplation of the careers of the great 
teachers of humanity who preached the superiority of the path of 
righteousness is of special value to-day when materialism stands 
unmasked and moral precepts have gone into the melting pot in the 
conflagration that is being witnessed in the battle fields of Europe ; 
when even enthusiastic devotees of the cult of mammon stand aghast 
at the atrocities ot their fellow-voteries. 

To those who already know few words indeed are needed, and 
I do not propose to inflict on this audience a long narration of the 
Swami’s life-history. You are all aware that the Swami was born 
on the 12th of January 1868 ; and that when he was but two years 
old he used to play with his Syce at being a Byragi clothed in ashes 
and koupina — a curious play indeed for a baby ;• — that if a Sadhu came 
to beg, his parents had to lock him upstairs to prevent his giving 
too much away, and that he felt at that time that for some 
mischief he had been sent away from the presence of Siva. You 
have doubtless heard of the feverish longing to reach God that had 
wakened in him when a boy ; of how he would begin to repeat a text 
before sunrise and remain all day repeating it without stirring. 
He was put to school like other boys— and went through the same 
educational mill as most of us have gone through, though in his case 
the mill ground exceeding small indeed. He then passed on to the 
college where he appeared to a sympathetic fellow-student, well-known 
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now as Professor Brajendranath Seal, as “undeniably a gifted 
youth, sociable, free and unconventional in manners, a sweet 
singer, the soul of social circles, a brilliant conversationalist, some* 
what bitter and caustic, piercing with the shafts of a keen wit the 
shows and mummeries of the world, sitting in the scornePs chair 
but hiding the tenderest of hearts under the garb of cynicism; 
altogether an inspired Bohemian but possessing what Bohemians lack, 
an iron will, somewhat peremptory and absolute, speaking with 
accents of authority and withal possessing a strange power of eye 
which could hold his listeners in thrall,” though throughout these days 
his inner struggles were going on with harassing doubts and despair 
of “ reaching certitude about the Ultimate Reality.” After a course 
of reading of Hume’s scepticism and Herbert Spencer’s doctrines 
his restless soul was unsatished and he joined the Brahma Samaj to 
leave it when all that its great representative, Maharshi Devendra- 
nath Tagore, could say in answer to his question “ Mahasaya, have 
you seen God was “ Boy you have the Yogi’s eyes.” Yon are all 
familiar with the incidents of the historic meeting between Viveka- 
nanda and his beloved Master when he passionately asked him “ Sire, 
Sire, have you seen God ” and was given the unhesitating answer 
“ Yes, my son, 1 have seen God, I do see Him just as I sec you now 
before me. Only I see the Lord in a much more intense sense and I 
can show Him to you.” After this meeting, the fruitful discipleship 
of six years began, wherein the Bohemian colleger was turned into one 
of the most thorough -going Vairagis in modern Indian history. You 
must have heard of the unbounded love between the Master and 
the Swami which made the Teacher say when remonstrated by the 
pupil for asking for financial help from his friends when the pupil’s 
father died, “ Oh my Noren, my dear Noren, do you know that I can 
do anything for you ? Aye ! for you I can go begging from door to 
door.” You have all read how on the eve of the passing away of his 
Master he went to Buddha Gaya and sat there in meditation repeating 
the firm resolve of Goutama— “ Let my body dry up, as it were, on 
this seat ; let the flesh thereof and the bones sink into dissolution ; 
without realising the enlightenment which is difficult to attain even 
in aeons this body shall not rise from its seat ” and how at last the 
joyous-revelation of the great Truth came. 1 am sure you know the 
story of his introduction by his Master into the beatitude of 
Nirtnkalpa Samadhi ; and remember how when he told Bagavan 
Sri Ramakrishna “ Sire, I wish to remain immersed in Samadhi like 
Sukadeva for five or six days at a time, and then to return to the sense- 
plane for a short while if only to maintain the body, and then to 
revert to that state of blessedness,” the Guru conscious of the great 
mission for which the Swami had come into the world said “ Fie I For 
shame I You are such a big receptacle 1 Does it befit you to speak 
like that ? I thought that you were like a huge banian tree and would 
give shelter to thousands of weary souls. Instead of that you are 
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seeking for your own Mukthi, yonr own salvation ! Do not think of 
such small things, my boy I How can you be satisfied with such a 
one-sided ideal ? My forte is all-sidedness. 1 should like to enjoy fish, 
for instance, in a variety of ways — such as fried, boiled, made into 
soup and pickled. I enjoy the Lord not only in His unconditional 
state of oneness, as Absolute Brahman in Samadhi, but also in His 
various blessed Forms through sweet human relationships. So do 
thou likewise. Be a Jnani and a Bhaktha in one.” You can picture 
in your imagination the scene at the death>bed of Sri Ramakrishna 
when the Master said Narendra will teach others ’ and he replied 
** No.” The Guru exclaimed in emphatic language “ You have to do 
it ! Your very bones will make you doit,” and saying that transmitted 
all his powers to him, and ended by saying Oh my Noren, my Noren, 
now 1 am really a Fakir, a penniless beggar having given away my very 
all and everything to you. By the force of this power, this Sakthi, trans- 
mitted by me to you great things will be done by you in this world, and 
after that only will you go back.” Then a last lingering doubt passed 
across the mind of Noren and he wanted a proof of the true worth 
of his Master in the terrible moment of mental and physical anguish 
which he was passing through. The Master then suddenly turned 
round and said ” O Narendra you are not yet convinced 1 He who 
was Rama and Krishna is now Uamakrishna in this body not merely 
from the standpoint of Vedanta but literally so.” You have read of the 
famous visit at Antpur where before the blazing fire and crackling wood 
the Master's foremost disciple made the vow of life-long renunciation, 
and like St. Prancis of Assisi took poverty for his bride, of his pilgrimage 
to Badrinath with his first disciple Sadananda; of the beginning of his 
grand tour with the purpose of losing all that he held dear and near 
and wandering with begging bowl in hand as a free Sannyasin having 
only his own soul for companionship. Of his meeting Pavhari Baba 
at Gazipore when the Swami doubted for a moment whether his 
Supreme allegiance was due to him or to Ramakrishna; of the vision 
he then had of his Master and how he cried out in spiritual agony 
“No, No, it must be Ramakrishna. It is Ramakrishna. Let me re- 
main true to thee. I can go to none other; none other. Oh thou 
art my God Ramakrisknal Ramakrishna You have heard of his 
pilgrimage to the father of mountains, the Himalayas and how he was 
lost for many days among its summits “where meteors shoot, clouds 
form, lightings are loosened, stars come and go and of his well- 
known visit to the Maharaja of Kethri and his meeting with a Nautch 
Girl whom he declined first to give audience, but subsequently 
allowed her to come and she sang 

“ Oh Lord look not upon my evil qualities , 

Thy Name, Oh Lord, is same-sightedness. 

Make of us both the same Brahman, 

One piece of iron is in \he image of the temple, 
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And another, the knife in the hand of the butcher, 

But when they touch the Philosopher’s stone, 

Both alike turn to gold. 

So, Lord look not upon my evil qualities ; 

One drop of water is in the sacred Jummna, 

And another is found in the ditch by the road-side, 

But when they fall into the Ganges, 

Both alike become holy. 

So, Lord, look not upon my evil qualities. 

Thy name. Oh, Lord, is same-sightedness, 

Make of us both the same Brahman. ” 

how after hearing it, the scales fell from his eyes ” and his 
sense of prudery and sex distinctions disappeared is a familiar story. 
Then followed the great meditation at Kanniakumari where seated by 
himself on the last stone of India he thought of the purpose and frui- 
tion of the Indian World. India in all its vastness and glory appeared 
to him in beautiful vision and his soul penetrated into the insurmount- 
able barriers that had blocked up Indian progress. At the end of 
these spiritual longings tears came from his eyes and he resolved to 
consecrate, from that moment, his life to the service of India, parti- 
cularly to the outcast Narayanas, to the starving Narayanas, to the 
millions of oppressed Narayanas of his land, ” and as a means to this 
end he took a vow to preach the greatness of his religion and his 
civilization to the West. His eventful visit to Madras where accord- 
ing to the authorised biography he rose to “ his highest level ” and 
gained a group of staunch disciples ; the consolidation of his inten- 
tion to attend the Parliament of Religions, to a large extent through 
the good offices of that ever generous and farseeing patriot Mr. 
Justice (now Dr. Sir S.) Subramania Iyer, the early days of trouble 
and poverty in America when providence in the shape of an old lady 
made it possible for him to attend that Parliament ; the brilliance of 
his first speech in it which made Hindus feel in the language of Keats 

like some watcher of the Skies 

When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes. 

He started at the Paciiic-and all his men, 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien” ; 

his conversion of the Parliament of Religions from a heathen show 
into a Hindu triumph ; his fruitful visits to England which gained 
for India the services and devotion of that marvellous woman. Sister 
Nivedita ; his triumphal re-entry into India ; the foundation of the 
Ramakrishna Mission on a permanent basis with all its benevolent 
activities in the hills and in the plains ; his visit to the Paris 
Congress of Religions ; his final return to India ; the great vision he 
had near Crete which made him doubt the historicity of Christ ; hi^ 
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last illness and entrance into the Mahasamadhi closing “ the lofty 
design of his life in like effect, loftily lying, loftier than the world 
suspects, living and dying.” These and other interesting incidents 
of his all too short career on this planet have been faithfully recorded 
by his devoted disciples ; and to those of you who desire to know 
them in greater detail I would say ‘‘ Invest a few rupees on the four 
volumes of the semi-centinary< memorial edition of his life.” 

Of his personal characteristics, physical and mental, I wish to 
say a few words, as on an occasion like this an admirer rejoices to 
dwell upon the beauties of his hero’s personality. Those who have 
had the privilege of seeing and hearing him, even for a little while, 
can never forget his face and his eyes of which one can truly say with 
Carlyle **we have seen gleams in the face and eyes of the man that 
have let you look into a higher country;” his look of mingled 
gentleness and loftiness that one sees on the faces of those who live 
much in meditation --the look that Raphml has painted for us on the 
brow of the Sistine Child his * Mongolian jaw” which he himself 
regarded as a sign of bulldog tenacity of purpose his physical 
prowess which made a Madras admirer call him Pailwan Swami” , 
the acuteness of his intellect ; his wide range of reading and the 
keeness of perception which made a famous Jaipoor Pundit who 
taught him Panini’s Ashtadhyaye say at the end of three days' teaching 
that he had nothing to teach to a pupil who knew all ; his oratorical 
gifts that made no less a man than Babu Surendranath, the acknow* 
ledged leader of Indian Orators, speak of him ' as the greatest public 
speaker India has ever known” and the New York Critic describes him 
as “ an orator by divine right his power of intense work which 
would make him work for 24 hours at a time “ almost like a lunatic" 
as Sister Nivedita would put it ; his sense of non-attachment which 
made him even as the Lion not trembling at noises, even as the 
wind not caught in a net ; even as the lotus leaf untouched by the 
water, wander alone like a Rhinocerous;” his indifference to criticism; 
“ never startled or credulous under success nor un-nerved by external 
failure”; his anxiety to have the heart of Buddha and the intellect of 
Sankaracharya and above all the magic power of his sweet voice 
which so touched even the ascetic Bhagavan Ramakrishna after he 
first heard the Swamiji sing, as to make him cry out with tears in his 
eyes “ My boy, My boy. How I have been anxiously waiting for you 
for years. At last you have come — why did you make such delay in 
coming,” 

An interesting life no doubt, a beautiful and blazing rocket — but 
what is its permanent value asks the critic ? What is its contribu- 
bution to Human Progress ? That is the question which I wish to 
answer, according to my lights, in the few more minutes during 
which I intend to bore you. Students of the history of ancient 
religions are well aware that during the ages in which they have 
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satisfied the spiritual hunger of their followers, they have changed 
form and colour, many times. Not that the essential conceptions 
have been replaced by other ; but there have been shifting of emphasis. 
At one time the speculative aspect has been predominant ; at others, 
the emotional is uppermost. At a third, the external forms lead ; at 
another time “conduct is three-fourth of life.*’ During every one 
of those stages, the other aspects also exist. But they play 
second fiddle. Even so with Hinduism. The Vedic sacrihcer, the 
Upanishadic Philosopher, the followers of the Sankya, Vaiseshika 
and Nyaya systems ; the Varnasrama Dharmist whose life was rigidly 
regulated by the Code of Manu ; the Buddhist who “ freed religion 
entirely from the argument of the super-natural, and yet made it as 
binding in its force and as living in its appeal as it ever had been ; ” 
the intellectual Jnani the Sankarachariar’s school ; the great Bhaktas 
of the sects of Ramanuja and Eknath ; the sishya of Madhva with 
his exaltation of the Guru; the Chela of Chaitanya with his passionate 
devotion to personality of Sri Krishna; the Sikh with his atheletic 
religion; the Arya-Samajist with his veneration for the Vedas; the 
Brahma-Samajist half-way towards Unitarian forms and sentiments 
are all the results of the more or less successful attempts of ultimate 
Hinduism to express its main ideals and to develope the Super- Hindu 
who has realised cosmic consciousness and who can truly say of 
himself “ Tat Tvam Asi”. No one can say with certainty that this 
attempt or that attempt was the better one or the more successful 
one. Each achieved its special purpose. To-day we are in the thresh- 
hold of another attempt to shift the emphasis, if we have not already 
ascended the first steps. 1 think a stage has arrived in the history 
of Hinduism wherein th e old forms have ceased to satisfy 
altogether and a new one has to be fashioned. It is because I believe 
that Swami Vivekananda assisted at the birth of this new movement, 
and offered valuable suggestions for its guidance that 1 am an acolyte 
in his shrine, and 1 ask you also to worship there. 

What are the characteristics of this Super-Hindu or rather the 
Future Hindu whose type is being developed. The first prominent 
trait is the emphasis he lays on the intellectual aspect of his religion. 
For a long time past in this country it has been the fashion to regard 
religion as outside the scope of the ordinary Pramanas. Often times 
students of religion have been told that the intellect has no place in 
matters of religion, and the following verse from Kathopanishad is 
cited to silence them— 

W wNr 

srhn^^ SVrara del 

The matter does not stop there. This domination of authority 
OTcr reason is sought to be carried even into the realm of the 
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interpretation of texts, and the enquirer is told in the language of 
Sankaracharya, “ Whatever their mastery of all other branches 
of knowledge, those who do not know the Samprathaya— the 
traditional interpretation— of the Vedas must be discarded in 
the same way as we discard all perverse and ignorant people. 
Give up all your egoistic fancies and listen to the true meaning of 
the sruti. Independent effort even if continued for a hundred years 
can never disclose the true purport of the Sruti to those whose heads 
are hlled with self-conceit and who foolishly assume that they have 
the capacity and learning to understand it themselves.’’ It is singular 
indeed to quote Sankaracharya, one of the greatest of intellectual 
^^Gladiators’’ India has ever produced against the application of 
reason to the problem of religion. But whatever he might have said, 
the modern educated Hindu is not likely to be satisfied with this atti- 
tude of mind. He is anxious to apply to his religious experiences and 
problems those methods of enquiry which in attacking all other pro- 
blems he has found the most efficacious. Myres describes this 
method in his Human Personality as that process which consists in 
an interrogation of nature entirely dispassionate, patient, systematic ; 
such careful experiment and cumulative record as can often elicit 
from her slightest indications her deepest truths ; and although in 
many directions experiments may be difficult and dubious, facts rare 
and allusive, science refuses to fall back upon tradition, or to launch 
into speculation merely because straight is the gate which leads to 
valid discovery, indispensable truth.” 

In Swami Vivekananda’s own words the question is whether 
the discoveries of secular knowledge is to be applied to religion ?” 
The educated Hindu’s fondness for this method is not a sign of his 
cursedness as it is sometimes supposed. It is the product of the 
education that he is receiving every day within the walls of his school 
and college. 

Science is the deity to which more and more incense is burnt 
within those precincts, and however much one may regret, one 
cannot in the near future at least change this attitude of the educated 
Hindu’s mind. If you insist on the old method, the result will be 
that you will turn his thoughts away from religion altogether. To my 
mind the only course open now is to try and reach his soul through 
his intellect, and my confidence in the ultimate realities of the 
Hinduism is such that I have no hesitation in their satisfying the 
severest intellectual test. It is because the Theosophical Society 
attempted to do this work that it became so immensely and immedi- 
ately popular, and to the extent Hinduism is presented in a scientiho 
form to that extent it will capture the imagination and the hearts of 
the Hindu of to-day and of the future. Let me illustrate. Take the 
fft^rnal question pronounced by Nachiketas 
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srnw^fJfir^ 

Whether there is a personality which survives disintegration of 
the body or whether there is none. It is the fundamental problem 
of all religions. You can prove the survival of such personality by 
quoting from Kathopanishad and the Gita and say that the Seers 
have said 

if wfft 

But you are not likely to satisfy the modern Hindus’ inquisitive 
mind. If however you place the same truth in the form which the 
Psychic Research Society has given it, and cite Myrcs’ Human 
personality and Sir Oliver Lodge’s “ Raymond ” you are more likely 
to convince your hearer. Take again the question of idolatry. 
You may argue on the basis of ancient texts, on the experience of 
your ancestors immediate and remote, to show that idolatry is a 
necessity, and that there is nothing degrading or superstitious about 
it. But you will not have half the success as Swami Vivekananda 
himself had when he used the argumentative method. It was in a 
discussion between him and the anglicised Maharaja of Alwar. The 
Maharaja said “ 1 have no faith in idol worship. 1 really cannot wor- 
ship wood, earth, stone or metal like other people.’’ The Swami ji at 
once turned his eyes to the walls of the room where this was said 
and found a photograph of the Maharaja in it. Having got it down^ 
he asked the Raja’s Prime Minister whose likeness it was. When told 
that it was the Maharaja’s photograph, he asked him and others 
present to spit on it. All around stood amazed at this suggestion. 
Then the Swami said “ What is this but a piece of paper. What 
objection can there be on your part to spit on it. The Maharaja 
is not bodily present in this photo. It does not contain his bones, 
flesh and blood. It does not speak, behave, or move in any way 
as does the Maharaja, and yet all of you refuse to spit on it, because 
you see in it the shadow of the Maharaja’s form and think that by 
spitting on it you insult your Master. Even so it is with the devotees 
who worship stone and metal images of Gods and Goddesses. It is be- 
cause an image brings to their minds their Ishtam in some special form 
and the attributes of the divinity and help the concentration of their 
thoughts making them partake of the divine nature that the devotees 
worship God in an image. They do not worship the stone or metals 
as such.” An answer like that may not have more intrinsic value 
than a citation from an ancient scripture. But it satisfies the 
intellectual craving of the English educated Hindu, and so it is likely 
to have more influence with him. Several more instances of this 
sort may be given. But I think I have made my points sufficiently 
clear, Swami Vivekananda like the true teacher that he was, knew 
how to approach his educated pupils and he had no fear that any 
attempt to discuss religion from the scientific stand-poiut will lead 
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to chaos as some people imagine. In his famous lecture on 
Reason and Religion he says All the world over there 

have been fights between secular knowledge and religious 
knowledge, the one claiming infallible authority as its guide, 
refusing to listen to anything that secular knowledge has to say 
on the point, the other, with its shining instrument of reason, 
wanting to cut to pieces everything religion could bring 
forward. This fight has been and is still waged in our country. 
The worship of the Goddess of reason during the French revolution 
was not the first manifestation of that phenomenon in the history of 
humanity, it was a re-enactment of what happened in ancient times ; 
but in modern times it has assumed greater proportions. The 
physical sciences are better equipped now than formerly, and religions 
have become less and less equipped. The foundations have been all 
ui\dermined and the modern man whatever he may say in public, 
knows in the privacy of his heart that he can no more believe . ’’ 
Believing certain things because an organised body of priests tells 
him to believe, believing because it is written in certain books, believ- 
ing because his peopl.^ like him to believe, the modern man knows 
to be impossible for him. There is of course a number of people who 
seem to acquiesce in the so called popular faith but we also know for 
certain that they do not think. Their idea of belief may be better 
translated as not-thinking-carelessness.’’ This fight cannot last much 
longer without breaking to pieces all the buildings of religion. The 
question is, is there a way out ? To put it in a more concrete form is 
religion to justiiiy itself by the discoveries of reason through which 
every other science justifies itself ? Are the same methods of investi- 
gation which we apply to sciences and knowledge outside, to be 
applied to the science of religion ? In my opinion this must be so, and 
I am also of opinion that the sooner it is done the better. If a religion is 
destroyed by such investigation, it was then all the time useless, un- 
worthy superstition, and the sooner it goes the better. I am thorough- 
ly convinced that its destruction would be the best thing that could 
happen. All that is dross will be taken off no doubt, but the essen- 
tial parts of religion will emerge triumphant out of this investigation. 
Not only will it be made scientific, as scientific at least as any of the 
conclusions of physics or chemistry, but will have greater strength, 
because physics or chemistry has no internal mandate to vouch for 
its truth, which religion has. 

People who deny the efficacy of any rationalistic investigation 
into religion seem somewhat to be contradicting themselves. For 
instance the Christian claims that his religion is the only true one 
because it was revealed to so and so. The Muhammadan makes the 
same claim for his religion ; his is the only true one because it was 
revealed to so and so. But the Christian says to the Muhammadan 
Certain parts of your ethigs do not seem to be right. For instance 
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your books say, my Muhammadan friend, that an infidel may be con- 
verted to the religion of Mahomet by force, and if he will not accept 
the Mahammadan religion he may be killed, and any Mahammadan 
who kills such an infidel will get a sure entry into heaven whatever may 
have been his sins or misdeeds.” The Mahammadan will retort by saying 
It is right for me to do so, because my book enjoins it. It will be 
wrong on my part not to do so.” The Christian says but my book 
does not say so..’ The Muhammadan replies 1 do not know ; I am 
not bound by the authority of your book ; My book says, kill all the 
infidels.” How do you know which is right and which is wrong ? 
Surely what is written in my work is right and when your book 
says Do not kill ” it is wrong. You also say the same thing, my 
Christian friend, you say that what Jehovah declared to the Jews is 
right to do, and what he forbade them to do is wrong. So say 1, 
Allah declared in my book that certain things should not be done, and 
that is all the test of right and wrong.” In spite of that the Christian 
is not satisfied ; he insists on a comparison of the morality of the 
Sermon on the Mount with the morality of the Koran. How is this 
to be decided ? Certainly not by the books, because the books 
fighting between themselves cannot be the judges. Decidedly then 
we have to admit that there is something more universal than these 
books, something higher than all the ethical codes that are in the 
world, something which can judge between the strength of inspirations 
of different nations. Whether we declare it boldly and clearly or not, 
it is evident that here we appeal to reason. Now the question arises 
if this light of reason is able to judge between inspiration 
and inspiration, and if this fight can uphold its standard when the 
quarrel is between Prophet and Prophet, if it has the power of under- 
standing anything whatsoever of religion. If it has not, nothing can 
determine the hopeless fight of books and Prophets which has been 
going on through ages ; it means that all religions are mere lies 
hopelessly contradictory, without any constant idea of ethics ” It 
is because the Swami was of this opinion that he often quoted 
with approval the famous saying of Buddha. “ Believe not be- 
cause some old manuscripts are produced, believe not because 
it is your national belief, because you have been made to believe 
it from your childhood ; but reason it all out, and after you 
have analysed it, then if you find that it will do good to one 
and all, believe it, live up to it, and help others to live up to it.” 
And Rabindranath Tagore who, certainly, cannot be accused of 
want of reverence for the past says in his preface to his ^^Sadhana'^ as 
regards the claim made for traditional interpretation of holy texts, 
“ the meaning of the living words that come out of the experiences 
of great hearts can never be exhausted by any one’s system of 
logical interpretation. They have to be endlessly explained by the 
commentaries of individual lives and they gain an added mystery in 
tsich new revel-tion. To me the verses of the Upanisbads and the 
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teachings of Buddha have ever been things of the spirit andtherefore 
endowed with boundless vital growth.” 

With this support from Swami Vivekananda I hope his follow- 
ers will take up the work of familiarising the educated Hindu with 
the rationale of many Hindu concepts and I hope to see in the 
near future a treatise on the essentials of Hinduism stating the 
scientific basis of them all in the light of **Higher criticism” issue 
from their Mutt. I do not for a moment believe that all religious 
truths can ever be proved according to the methods of modern 
science. There must be in religion, as in every other science, some 
postulates, some hypotheses which should be taken for granted; and 
even those in whom the love of the scientific spirit is strong, will be 
willing to take some ultimates at least as working hypotheses. But 
it is no good shrowding all but the highest steps in mystery, and 
trying to curb all tendency to investigation. Every effort must be 
made to reduce the number of truths based merely on faith and 
if this is done we may adopting the poet’s words say 

Reason and according still ; 

May make one music as before, 

But vaster. 


{To be conitnued.) 



MAHABHARATA 

OR 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 

By the divine decree of Providence human society emerges 
through age long toil and struggle from the pure animality of the 
barbarous man, and all the virtues that were infant and incipient 
hitherto, become strong and matured. The regency of blind ignor- 
ance which holds the sway on Matter's realm (Dhritarasthra) should 
continue no longer. The time has come when Dharma the rightful 
heir to the throne of the human heart should be installed and made 
to establish his sovereign power over human society. Amidst the 
assembly of myriads of tendencies and forces that rule society 
and shape its course, the installation is to take place. But before 
the sceptre is given to Dharma, it should be determined to whom the 
homage of life (Arghya) should be paid— who should be wor- 
shipped even by Dh arm i. Then the veteran wisdom — experience 
old — declares in trumpet voice whom else can homage be 
given to save the Lord, whom else Dharma can worship except 
the God of perfection ! But the proud ignorance of animality raises 
a note of dispute and tries to thwart the purpose of wisdom. He 
revolts against the Lord but falls under His whirling disc (Law). 

Dharma is installed and given the power to rule life. Yet, 
is left still the animal passion, hard to vanquish (Duryodhana), with 
his evil train to contend. Not so easily would he yield the king- 
dom to Dharma. By base deceitful means he succeeds at first to oust 
Dharma from his throne, insult his queenly consort, the devotional 
faith, and banish with them the other principal virtues as well. For 
the time being, Dharma and his noble band retire from the busy 
marts and active centres of social life into the calm repose of Nature's 
forest, though apparently in exile, yet in truth to grow in potency 
with saints and sages by conserving the energy that spend them- 
selves up otherwise, in mere struggle with the opposing forces in 
society. That is not all, to make the development complete, 
Dharma and the brother virtues must hide their own forms from the 
emissaries of Duryodhana and live in disguise in the Kingdom of 
Virata (the Universal). Nay more,— here they must live the life of 
humility and patience to bide their time that they may emerge after- 
wards from this incognito with a mighty force and vanquish the 
opposing hordes. The falling wave must go down to the deepest 
depth ot the preceding cavity to rise again to its crest of glory, so a 
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virtue must relire to its utmost depth of inexpression to make the 
conservation complete before it bursts upon the society issuing 
waves of energising forces of higher life. Buddha's marvellous in- 
fluence upon human society would have been impossible had he 
not retired into the oblivion of the jungles of Uruvela and shut him- 
self up in the closets of his self, nor could he have triumphed over 
Mara otherwise. The world would never have got the Christ, had 
not Jesus passed the major portion of his short life outside the ken 
of human society. 

The night of disguise and humility is passed. Dharma comes 
out now with all the vigcair and freshness of the morning sun and 
asserts his claim to the throne, but the animal in man would not 
yield iteasily without a struggle — without being defeated completely. 
But before the struggle begins, there comes first the reason and 
wisdom — the voice of God — the immortal Krishna speaking through 
the human soul — to reconcile the two opposing parties and make the 
animal in man accept the suzerainty of Dharma. But no, the 
animality with all its evil tiain dies very hard. They stick to the 
last to the self of man and contend for supremacy with uncom- 
mon tenacity. The words of wisdom and reason — the words of 
God — avail not. 

So the inevitable war breaks out between the Dharma's party 
and Duryodhana's innumerable hordes. Krishna sides with 
Dharma and supports his contending forces with His divine counsel. 
In the battle all the leading forces fall, one by one, and at last dies 
their chieftain Duryodhana under the smashing blow of Bhima the 
terrible, and ultimately Dharma scores complete victory. 

This then is the history of the inner struggle and natural 
progress of human society and of the individual man as well, 
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BHAGAVAN SRI RAHAKRISHNA 

AT KADRA8 

The Thithi Piija of the actual 82nd Birth-day of Sri Rama- 
krishna which fell on the 2Srd Februaryf was really a day of special 
worship and prayer. The holy presence of the revered President 
Maharaj made the occasion still more solemn and enhanced the 
sanctity of the day. 

The day broke with prayers and chanting of the Vedas and 
culminated in the pouring of oblations into the sacred fire of the 
Homam which was lit up in the short hours of the next morning. 
Its conclusion revealed a most elevating spectacle — the giving of 
Sannyasa Asrama to the chosen Brahmachariiis of the math. In the 
presence of all the Sannyasins the President Maharaj, with his mind 
rapt in prayer, with a heart full of compassion, with blessings on his 
lips hands over to each of the chosen Brahmacharins the Kashaya 
cloth and Danda the emblems of Light and life in the Spirit, the 
novitiates renouncing all that is earth and earthy in the sacred tire of 
the Homam. 

The public celebration of the Birthday was held on the next 
Sunday the 26th February. From the early hours of the morning the 
Math grounds presented a scene of animated bustle and activity. A 
pandal was specially erected for the occasion and a big picture of 
Sri Ramakrishna was placed on an altar beautifully decorated with 
ferns and flowers. Various Bhajana parties began to arrive gradually 
as the morning rolled on towards noon. Over five thousand Daridra 
Narayanas were fed. Students from various Colleges animated by the 
spirit of true social service volunteered for feeding the poor. It was 
a sight to see the poor fed like this. In the after-noon Mr. M K. 
Tatacharyar, b.a., of the Public Works Secretariat entertained his big 
audience with a Harikatha Kalaksbepam on Kaisika Mahatmiyam 
of absorbing interest. At 5-80 P.M., a public meeting was held in the 
pandal with Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, C l.E. in the chair. 

The Chairman in his opening remarks said that in India the 
mind of the youth was confused by two points of view as regards 
the universe and the life of man in the universe. There was the old 
Hindu ideal and there was also the modern ideal of the industrial 
life of England, which was mostly divorced from religion and which 
was based upon what they considered to* be the natural law or the 
requirements of modern times. The highest development of 
character was not possible in the absence of religious belief. Sri 
Ramakrishna emphasised this truth. He also impressed upon the 
people tb^t Sanyasain did not mean flying away from the world but 
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uncompromising independence towards the world. These truths 
were recognised in Europe and the more thoughtful minds were 
rebelling against the material civilisation of the Continent and 
trying to go back to religion based on morality and principles for 
the conduct of life. Self-control, concentration and self>conquest 
were inculcated with great force only in the Hindu religion. All 
their efforts would be lacking in deeper meaning if they were not 
correlated to a great spiritual life as a whole. The world of senses 
and the earthly life were only a stage of preparation for the higher 
and spiritual world. The philosophical and religious spirit dis- 
covered by the great Hindu sages was slowly permeating the West. 
The great lesson of Sri Ramakrishna was the restatement of the old 
Sanatana Dharma. He lived amongst men and demonstrated the 
possibility of obtaining complete control over the senses and con- 
centrating one’s mind on the Divine. 

Pandit Sriperumbudur Krishnamachariar then addressed the 
audience in Tamil on the life of Sri Ramakrishna. 

Next, Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer delivered an eloquent 
address on the life and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and 
His contribution to the age. The full text of the lecture will appear 
in our subsequent issues. With the usual mangalarathi and distri- 
bution of prasada the day^s proceedings terminated. 

AT BAITGALOBE 

The 82nd Birthday Anniversary of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna 
was celebrated with great devotional eclat in the local branch of the 
Sri Ramakrishna Mission on Sunday the 25th February 1917. 
Bhajana parties from various localities of both the City and Canton- 
ment carried in procession excellent photos of the Bhagavan and Sri 
Swami Vivekananda mounted on richly decorated cars, and arrived at 
the Mission premises by 11 a.m. A special pandal had been erected for 
the occasion, which was artistically furnished with buntings, festoons, 
etc. The Bhajana parties treated a big gathering of ladies and 
gentlemen assembled in the pandal with devotional music. The out- 
standing feature of the Day commenced from about 12 noon and lasted 
till 8 P.M. In the spacious grounds of the Sri Anjaneyaswami Temple 
at Basavangudi, about 2,000 poor people were sumptuously fed. 
Dozens of young men, rich and poor, Brahmana and non-Brahmana 
alike, without any feeling of estrangement between them, served the 
hungry Narayanas with delicious dishes. At 8 p.m., the Bhaga- 
vatar gave a sweet Harikatha on Dhruva Charitra ” which was 
very much appreciated. The Bhagavatar was followed by Mr. B* 
Puttaiya, b.a., of the Government Press, with a lucid lecture in 
Kannada on The teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. Then Mr. M. G. 
Varada Char, b.a„ b.l., delivered an eloquent address on The Life 
of 9ri Ramakrish^ and its bearing on Modern Religious Thought’’ 
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He spoke passionately and long with a deep religious fervour. The 
function terminated with Mangalarathiand distribution of fruits, amid 
shouts of “ Ramakrishnaki Jai, Vivekanandkij ai, Aryavartki jai.** 

AT VAGPUB. 

The 82nd birthday anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa Deva was observed in the Temple of Muralidhar at Sangam, 
Nagpur, on the 25th February last Pandit Rampratap Sastri, ^ 
Professor of Sanskrit of the local Morris College presided over the 
function. The important feature of the celebration was the feeding 
of the poor in the noon, who numbered more than 500. In the 
afternoon the proceedings began by a learned lecture in Hindi by 
the President. Then, there was Satnkirtan in Bengali by the mem- 
bers of the local Harisahha followed by the chanting in Chorus the 
famous Aratrik &c. which were listened to with rapt 

attention by the audience. In the discourses that followed, Prof 
Katicharan Chatter jea M. A. Hisiop College, spoke in English about 
the Ideal of a universal Religion as embodied in the Life and 
teachings of the great saint. Pandit Krisna Sastri Ghule, of the local 
Vedasala dwelt on the merits of the renowned sage in chaste and 
beautiful Marhati whilst Babu Anath nath Das placed at the disposal 
of the audience the priceless gems of Sri Ramakrishna’s teachings in 
clear and racy Bengali. The learned president then wound up the 
proceedings by an erudite lecture in Sanskrit. The meeting then 
teminated with a vote of thanks offered to the chair at about p. m. 
by Prof Makham Lai Das, of the Victoria College of science, Nagpur. 

AT OTKEB CENTBES. 

The Birth-day Anniversary of the Bhagavan was celebrated with 
usual joy and ceremony at the Belur Muth, the head quarters of the 
Mission and at its various other centres in India and abroad. The 
day was marked by devotion and invocation of the spirit that had 
been personified in Sri Ramakrishna. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the land thousands of Daridra Narayanas were treated 
with sumptuous meal. Charity, service and renunciation flowed 
through many channels. The sun that rose on the eastern horizon 
eighty- two years ago and brought about the dawn of the new 
awakening in the land, is slowly ascending high up in the firmament 
and shedding his vivifying lusture far and wide. 



GENERAL NEWS. 


The Fifty-fifth Birth Day of the Swami Vivekananda was 
celebrated by the Vivekananda Society of Calcutta at the Calcutta 
University Institute. His Highness Maharaja Sir jitendra Narayan 
Bhup Bahadur, K.c.s.i., of Cooch Behar presided. Among those 
present, besides a number of European and Indian ladies, were 
Mr. Justices Chaudhuri and Sir John Woodroffe, Mr. B. Chakravatil 
M.A. Dr. Satis Chandra Bidyabhusan, Dewan Bahadur Or. Hiralat 
Bose, Rai Bahadur Dr. Haridhan Dutt, etc., and several Swamis from 
the Belur Muth. The Portraits of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa 
Deva and Swami Vivekananda were placed on either side of the dais. 

The proceedings commenced with a prayer in Sanskrit followed 
by a Bengali song and an English recitation, the last “ To the 
awakened India” being a composition of the late Swami. 'Hie Report 
of the Society was read by the Secretary. Thirty- six Saturday Public 
Lectures on the Vedanta were arranged during the year. A Students 
Fund and a Weekly Gita Class were also started and at the latter the 
first-sixteen chapters were treated. The Society had collected five 
hundred books mainly Religious and Philosophical and published the 
fifth revised edition of Virvani, a collection of all the poems — 
Sanskrit, English and Bengali of S.vami Vivekananda. The Society 
had also rendered valual)le services in connection with the Bankura 
Famine and Gangasagar Mela relief opera’ions. Two medals — one 
gold and another silver were then awarded by the President for two 
best essays on the life and teachings of the Swami. 

Among others Sir John Woodroffe briefly addressed the meeting 
dwelling mainly on the relationship of the Vedanta to the Tantra. 
Activity, sincerity, manliness and courage, the speaker said, were 
some of the great characteristics of the Swami, to whom he offered 
his garland before he sat. 

The Maharaja in the course of his address said : “ Although I 
have been more associated with the sporting world than with the reli- 
gions, it gives me very great pleasure to be present here to-day at 
such a meeting. I have the benefit of belonging to the family direct- 
ly or indirectly, of such personages as the late Maharshi Debendra 
Nath Tagore and Keshub Chandra Sen. Their ideas and their pre- 
cepts absolutely coincide with the views of Swami Vivekananda, and 
it seems unfortunate that the man of to-day is unable to realise their 
great and unselfish aspirations. 

The great doctrine taught by Swami Vivekananda (as hetlearnt 
from his Guru Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa) was that religion does 
not consist in mere intellectual assent to certain dogmas, but is a 
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matter of personal experience and porsunal realisation ; and also 
that every religion is founded on a perfect basis and that one has no 
right to dictate to the other His great ambition was not to imitate 
every ethic of the West, but rather to popularise the fundamental 
principles of every nation in such a way as to benefit the existing 
principles of each -country. I understand that his great ideal was 
“ National growth,” and not “ Violent reform” whether social pr 
political. He also advocated tlie education of the masses in secular 
matters, realising that education on truly liberal lines would be the 
crowning feature of India’s religious progression. 

*^Before I conclude I would like to say a word in favour of 
another great principle which vvas very near to his heart. He called 
it the Man making” principle. In th.: minds of those who are 
present to-day — ^and I hope that those who are not present will hear 
about what I say — may his great precept receive a proper place.” 

The Maharaja regretted that he could not address the meeting 
in Bengali as he should tiave done but he hoped his son would do it 
one day if he was given a chance. 

Rai Radha Charan Pal Bahadur having offered a vote of thanks 
to the chair, His Highness left amid ringing cheers and shouts of 
“jay Gooch Behar Maharajkt jay.” 

The meeting was followed by the usual Mahabir Puja and 
Ramnam Samkirtan. The significance of these two functions is that 
Swami Vivekanandi was very anxious to introduce the worship of 
Sri Ramchandra and His great devotee Hanuman into Bengal, and he 
believed that with its introduction would come purity and vigour 
into the lifeblood of the Bengali race. 
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